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Genesis, Evolution and Flowering . 
of the Concept of ‘Ahimsa’ 
(Nonviolence) 


_ Pascal-Alan Nazareth 


+ 


Tue CONCEPT OF “ahimsa” was born in India; and is her great gift 
tothe world.. Like all her-other :significant -spiritual concepts. it has 
evolved from simple beginnings into a complex matrix of meaning and 
practice. The best researched work in the English language,.on the 
‘genesis and evolution of ‘ahimsa’ that I have come across is the Finnish 
Scholar Unto Tahtinen’s Ahimsa-—Nonviolence in the Indian Tradition. In 
it'he points out that, in early: Vedic literature, there are many. more 
references to ‘himsa’ (violence) than:to ‘ahimsa’, but that ‘himsa’ is 
used mainly.in prayers to the Gods—the benevolent of whom arë called 
‘ahimsana’—to save them from the ‘himsa’, of ‘rakshasas’ (demons), 
‘dasyus’ (thieves), wild animals, natural calamities, and the like.” . 

- Whereas Dr T.W. Rhys-Davids claims the earliest reference to 
‘ahimsa’ is in the Chandogya Upanishad:(dated to about.the 8th century 
BC), Tahtinen states that the earliest reference’is in Kapisthala, Katha 
Samhita which is pre+Upanishadic. He concurs with scholars. like S. 
Pigget, A.L. Basham and G.C. Pande that the practice of nonviolence 
dates back to the Indus civilization, excavations at Mohenjodharo and 
Harappa. having revealed a highly: developed civilization.in which 
‘animals and trees were worshipped, and lethal weapons were 

The Chandogya Upanishad lists ‘ahimsa’ as the fourth of five virtues 
‘tapas’ (penance), ‘danam’ (alms) ‘arjavam’ (honesty), ‘ahimsa‘ and 
‘satyavachanam’. (truthfulness)] to be practiced in the.‘yajna’ of life. It 
states that, he who practices ‘ahimsa’ towards all creatures, except at 
‘tirthas’ (holy places), does not return to the world again. This indicates 
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that animal sacrifices at ‘tirthas’ were within the ambit of ‘ahimsa’. 
However, in the Kapisthala Katha Samhita, ‘pashu ahimsa’ is mentioned 
even in the context of sacrifice. This suggests, according to Tahtinen, 
that animal sacrifices were a later development, most probably of the 
Brahmana period. 

According to Manu, animal Sacrifices lead ‘twice born,’ as also the 
slaughtered animal, to the (‘uttama’) highest position. Similarly, killing 
of animals, which cause destruction to crops and domestic herds, and 
for earning one’s livelihood, seems to have been permissible. - 

In the Mahabharata ‘himsa’ done to an evil-doer (‘asadhu himsa’) 
is not only permissible but also prescribed as an inescapable duty 
particularly for Khastriyas. There are numerous urgings, including from 
Lord Krishna himself, not to shirk this duty. However, whereas this 
epic is replete with references to brutal violence of every type, it ends 
with Bhisma telling Yudhisthira from his bed of arrows, that, “Nothing 
is greater than ‘ahimsa’.” In fact, as Gandhi saw it, the moral of this 
great epic, next to its primary one of confronting evil whenever and 
wherever one is faced with it, is that in war there are no real victors, 
only death and destruction. 

By the time Jainism and Buddhism appeared on the Indian spiritual 
horizon animal sacrifices had reached horrendous proportions. The 
prevalent theory and practice was the larger the animal sacrificed the 
greater and long lasting would be its spiritual benefits. The only animal 
exempted was the cow. One of the important planks of the two new 
religions, which essentially were dissident movements within 
Hinduism, was opposition to animal sacrifices. 

With the advent of Jainism ‘ahimsa’ was made mandatory in respect 
of all forms of life (‘sarva bhuta’) and raised to the status of a prime 
virtue (‘ahimsa paramo dharma’), both for monks and laymen. Jain 
ethics can be said to be built on nonviolence, because all other moral 
virtues are included as specific aspects of nonviolence. The first vow 
of a Jain monk is, “I renounce all killing of living beings, whether 
movable or immovable. Nor shall I myself kill living beings nor cause 
others to do it, nor consent to it.” Jain ethics prescribes non—resistance 
for monks when faced with violence of all kinds, even death. The 
Acaaranga Sutra requires a monk attacked by robbers to act “like a hero,” 
and neither get angry nor become vindictive. Animal sacrifices of all 
types were proscribed and considered ‘ajnana.’ It was Jainism which 
gestated vegetarianism in India. Some of its sects are so strict that even 
eating honey is taboo because in collecting it young bees might be killed. 
No meals can be had after sunset as night insects are attracted to lamps 
and get burned. No root vegetables can be eaten as earthworms and 
other live organisms are killed when they are pulled out of the earth. 
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Buddhism, with its emphasis on ‘Dukkha Nirodha’ (elimination of 
suffering), gave ‘ahimsa’ a wider, and more positive meaning by 
enunciating the concept of compassion (‘karuna’). This not only forbade 
all types of ‘himsa’, including ‘avihimsa’ (mental injury) to all sentient 
beings. “Hurt not others with that which pains thyself,” the Buddha had 
said. He also required followers to constantly strive to remove the 
suffering of others. All suffering was said to be caused by ignorance of 
the nature of reality and the craving, attachment, and grasping that 
arises from such ignorance. Overcoming ignorance and attachment can 
end suffering. Thus, the roots of all ‘dukkha’ as also of ‘himsa’ are in 
the mind. Evil and violent thoughts always precede evil and violent 
deeds. Because of this, Fritjof Capra, author of The Tuo of Physics 
describes Buddhism as “psychotherapy rather than metaphysics.” 

Under the combined impact of Jainism and Buddhism, nearly all 
animal and bird sacrifices ceased in Hinduism, and by the time of 
Shankara were replaced with coconuts, fruits and flowers. Arnold 
Toynbee, in his book A Historian’s approach to Religion terms this 
Hinduism as “post Buddhaic.” 

The next great triumph for ‘ahimsa’ after Mahavira and Buddha, 
both of whom were royal princes, commenced preaching their 
respective gospels came with Emperor Ashoka’s conversion to 
Buddhism in 260 BC. Thereafter he strenuously propagated Buddhism 
within his realms and also abroad through ‘Dhamma Mahamattas,’ 
rock edicts, and other means. He sent his own son Mahinda to Sri Lanka, 
Buddhist monks to Nepal, Burma, Central Asia, and diplomatic 
missions to Syria (of Antiochus II Theos), Egypt (of Ptolemy I 
Philadephus), Macedonia (of Antigonus Gonatas) and Epirus (of 
Alexander). Romila Thapar has indicated that whereas these diplomatic 
missions were primarily meant to promote the ‘dhamma’ they also 
promoted knowledge and use of medicinal plants by carrying with 
them packets of seeds and saplings. She quotes Pliny to say that the 
Selucids attempted to grow some Indian plants such as amomum and 
nardum. 

In Sri Lanka, Mahinda achieved early success when King Devanam- 
piya Tissa heard his sermon in a park on the outskirts of Anuradhapura, 
the then capital of Sri Lanka, and decided to convert to Buddhism. 
Soon thereafter Sri Lanka’s first Buddhist Monastery, later revered as 
the Mahavihara, was established there. Subsequently King Tissa 
requested Emperor Ashoka for a sapling of the Bodhi Tree. The latter 
obliged and sent the sapling with his daughter Sangamitta. 

It was planted with much ceremony at Anuradhapura. Later a tooth 
of the Buddha was also received, to house which the great Temple of 
the Tooth was built at Kandy. 
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Subsequently, Buddhaghosa, the great philosopher of Theravada 
Buddhism, came to Sri Lanka as a young Bhikku. It was here that he 
wrote his renowned Visuddhi Marga (Path of Purity), a treatise on 
Buddhist meditation. It was also in Sri Lanka, about 50 BC, that the 
Theravada Buddhist canon, in Pali, was first compiled and written. Its 
surviving texts are the oldest extant anywhere. Because of them Pali 
continues as the language of Theravada Buddhism in Sri Lanka, Burma, 
Thailand and dia. 

The next big triumph for nonviolence and compassion after the Sri 
Lankan King’s conversion to Buddhism in about 250 BC, was the similar 
conversion of the Bactrian Greek King Menander about 150 BC. 
Buddhism now took firm root in ‘Central Asia extending right up to 
the Oxus river. Menander’s dialogues with Nagasena, the learned monk 
philosopher who converted him, are contained-in the classic 
Milindapanho’ (‘Questions of King Milinda’ who has been identified 
as Menander). + 

> The next, and perhaps the greatest such triumph for nonviolence 
ad compassion came neither with a prince, king nor emperor but with 
a Jewish carpenter named Jesus Christ. His ‘Sermon on the Mount’ 
and injunctions about “turning the other cheek,” being a “good . 
Samaritan” and resisting all evil thoughts were a radical break with 
the long standing Jewish Mosaic Code of an “an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for-a tooth.” The following three sayings of Christ will clearly 
establish this 

“You have heard it said, love your friends and hate your enemies, 
but I tell you love your enemies and pray for those who revile and 
persecute you.” “You have heard it said, do not commit adultery, but I 
say to you anyone who looks at a woman with a lustful eye Peny of 
committing adultery with her in his heart.” 

“He who raises the-sword will perish by the sword.” 

_ The similarities between the teachings of Christ and the Buddha 
are so striking that many seriously believe Christ came to India in his 
early twenties and spent some years in India before beginning his public 
life at the age of 30 in Israel. It is more probable however that he met 
and interacted with Buddhist missionaries at Alexandria in Egypt where 
he spent the early years of his life. Recent excavations at Alexandria ` 
have revealed a number of “South Asian skulls” and these are believed 
to-be those of Buddhist monks at the famed Alexandria Library, which 
was as much an international university.as a library. They were there 
partly to teach and partly to learn.” 

. In his book Jesus and Buddha—The Parallel Sayings, Marcus Borg 
lists the striking similarities between the prime pronouncements of 
Buddha and Christ whom he describes as the “two most remarkable 
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figures who ever lived.” He also lists the various books, commencing 
with William James’ book The Varieties of Religious Experience to Roy C. 
Amore’s (1978) book Two Masters, One Message, which delves into 
various aspects of this amazing fact. 

Irrespective of whether Christ met, and was influenced by Buddha’s 
teachings, it is undeniable that his gospel of love, compassion, 
nonviolence and good neighbourliness was a furthey great triumph 
for nonviolence and compassion. s 

The first three hundred years of Christianity is a glorious chapter 
in the history of nonviolence. Thousands of Christians bravely faced 
the lions and the cross rather than renounce their faith or rise in revolt. 
Their suffering was finally rewarded with the conversion of the Roman 
Emperor Constantine to Christianity in 330 AD. This intensely 
persecuted religion overnight became the creed of the Roman Empire. 
The cross, which was the symbol of inhuman cruelty and terror, was 
transformed into one of love, forgiveness, compassion and redemption. 
Rome ceased to be the imperial capital, and its place was taken by the 
new Christian city of Constantinople, which became, and remained, 
the capital of Christendom for almost 1100 years until it fell to Otto 
Turks in 1453 AD. ; . i 

The next triumph for Compassion and nonviolence was in China. 
Buddhism had first entered that country through the ‘Silk Route’ in 
the early second century AD. The earliest Chinese Buddhist temple 
still standing is dated to 145 AD. However, as all Buddhist scriptures 
were either in Pali or in Sanskrit, Chinese access to them was very 
limited during this period. ` 

In 383 AD a Chinese military expedition attacked Kucha, located 
on the northern branch of the Silk Route. Among the prisoners it took 
was the scholarly Buddhist monk Kumarajiva. He was taken to Xian, 
where the Tang Emperor Yao Chang appointed him Purohit (spiritual 
guide) to his Royal Court. cae ; 

This was done so promptly that one suspects this Chinese military 
expedition was actually a kidnap of this monk! In 388 AD, as advised 
by Kumarajiva, the Emperor convened a great Buddhist conclave at 
Xian, the imperial capital, to initiate collection and translation of 
important Buddhist-texts. Over 800 monks attended this conclave. By 
the time Kumarajiva died in 413 AD, 98 major Buddhist scriptural texts 
had been translated into-Chinese. Among these the Saddharmapundarika 
(‘Lotus Sutra’) remains the most valued and revered work. - i 

To fill the void created by Kumarajiva’s death, the Tang Emperor 
invited the famed Gunavarman, who had converted the Javanese 
Sailendra royal family to Buddhism in about 420 AD, to come to China. 
He arrived in Nanking in AD 431. ; 
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The next important milestone in Chinese Buddhism was the arrival 
in Canton from Kancheepuram in 520 AD, of the monk Bodhidharma, 
bringing with him the knowledge of ‘Dhyan’ and ‘Kalaripayyat.’ In 
Chinese the former came to be known as ‘Chan’ and in Japan as ‘Zen.’ 
‘Kalaripayyat’ evolved into Chinese ‘Kung Fu’ and Japanese ‘Judo.’ 

Whereas Buddhism was the harbinger of culture and 
civilization in Central Asia and South East Asia, China was a notable 
exception. By the time Buddhism entered China in the first century 
AD, China already had an old and great civilization. Buddhism 
therefore had to compete with well-established indigenous 
philosophical and religious systems. That it succeeded in doing so 
makes its firm establishment in China its greatest overseas triumph. 
Theodore Barry, in his ‘Sources of Chinese Tradition’ writes, “For nearly 
eight centuries, from the fall of the Man dynasty (AD 220) to the rise of 
the Sung Dynasty (AD 960), Chinese culture was so closely identified 
with Buddhism that less civilized neighbors like the Koreans and the 
Japanese embraced the one with the other, and thought of great Tang 
China, the cynosure of the civilized world, at that time more as a 
‘Buddha—land’ than the ‘Land of Confucius.’ 

Buddhism came to Japan through Korea in the early 6th Century 
AD. However, the formal date given for its arrival is AD 593, when 
Prince Shotoku proclaimed it Japan’s state religion. The Prince, who 
was the Imperial Regent, is still revered as ‘Father of Japanese 
Buddhism.’ So strong was the early Buddhist impact on Japan that in 
the 8th century Emperor Shomu declared himself ‘A servant of the Three 
Jewels’ and established state supported monasteries in all major towns. 
At Todaiji Temple in Nara he ordered the installation of an enormous 
(50 foot high) Vairocana Buddha statue gilded with gold “as an earthly ` 
symbol of Buddha’s Heavenly tranquility.” The statue was completed 
in 750 AD. Some years later Emperor Shomu abdicated the throne to _ 
join a monastery. The Empress who succeeded him did likewise, and 
appointed a monk in her place. However the Imperial court dethroned 
him and prevented Japan becoming a Buddhist ecclesiastical state. 

The next great victory for the gospel of compassion came with the 
conversion of Tibet's first great king Song Tsan Gampo to Buddhism in 
the middle of the 8th century AD. Like the renowned Emperor Ashoka 
a thousand years earlier, he fought many battles, unified Tibet and 
created an empire. He became so strong and renowned that the Tang 
Royal court gave him one of their princesses in marriage. It was his 
wife Wen Chang, a Tang Chinese princess who converted him. In 
coming to Lhasa, she had brought with her a large bronze Buddha 
statue, to house which the Jo Khang temple, still extant, was built in 
Lhasa. With the King’s conversion the royal court and most Tibetans 
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adopted the new religion. The King sent his minister, Thu-Mi to India 
to procure sacred scriptures and invite Indian monks to Tibet to teach 
Buddhism. Among those who came in subsequent decades and 
centuries were Padma Sambhava, (who built the reverea Samye 
monastery and created the religious educational system of ‘Lamaism’) 
and Atisha, former Chancellor of Vikramashila University, who 
launched a massive effort to translate Buddhist Sanskrit works into 
Tibetan. From then on, Tibet became the real repository of India’s 
historic Buddhist legacy as it had evolved up to the middle of the 11th 
century, as most Buddhist monasteries and universities in India had 
been destroyed by about this time by Afghan invaders. 

About the same time Tibet was being transformed from a nomadic, 
warring, conglomeration of tribes to a peaceful, compassionate, 
monastic nation, the great Buddhist city of Pagan was being built-as 
the capital of the Burmese Kingdom, and the great Buddhist 
architectural marvel was being built at Borobuddur in central Java. 

The period between the 11th and 13th centuries, which saw Afghan 
Marauders frequently invading India to plunder temples and royal 
treasuries, and European Christian nations launching Crusades to 
retrieve the Holy Land from Seljuk Turks, apparently looked like a 
‘Clash of Civilizations’ between Hinduism, Christianity and Islam. Yet, 
amazingly, it was at this time that Islam was undergoing a radical 
internal transformation through Sufism. Though some claim Sufism is 
as old Islam itself, and originated with the transcendental mental state 

„in which Prophet Mohammed received Divine revelation, it ‘actually 
sprouted as a distinct doctrine with the woman ascetic Rabiah (d. 801 
AD) who spoke of union with the Divine through love and total internal 
surrender. Hasan Al Mansur, a century later, carried forward this 
doctrine. However the real flowering of Sufism and its widespread 
acceptance within the “ummah” came with Al Ghazali (d. 1111) and 
Jalaluddin Rumi (d. 1275). Sufism urges striving for Divine union 
through love, total internal surrender to God and respect for all 
religions. For them ‘Love is Action; Action is Knowledge; Knowledge 
is Truth; Truth is Love’. From their practice of constantly meditating 
Sufis (‘suf’ means wool and refers to the rough clothing they wore) 
became known as “those who always weep” and consider this world 
“a hut of sorrows.” It is interesting to note that a number of Sufi masters, 
including Jalaluddin Rumi, emerged out of Afghanistan, where 
Buddhism had flourished for almost a thousand years from Ashoka’s 
time until the advent of Islam in the 7th century AD. Also notable is 
the fact that though the Prophet Mohammed had held that there should 
be “no monasticism in Islam” the Sufis set up monastic orders of their 
own. Sufism achieved its greatest influence in India during Akbar’s 
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reign, when the Emperor himself became an ardent devotee of the Sufi 
Pir (saint) Sheik Salim Chisti and built a special mosque for him in the 
wilderness where he lived. Sufi Islam spread to Indonesia and other 
parts of South East Asia from India. This accounts for its non-dogmatic 
and highly tolerant character in these countries. 

In the early 13th century the warlike Mongols, led by their. greatly 
feared leader Chengiz Khan, emerged out of the remote Mongolian 
grasslands to conquer the world. Between 1207 and 1258 he, his sons 
and grandsons overthrew the Kin Kwarasmian, Chinese and Abbasid 
Empires and conquered all kingdoms and land from northern China 
to Hungary. The speed and cruelty of their campaign struck terror in 
the hearts of all in their path. In 1275, having overthrown the Sung 
Empire in southern China, Kublai Khan, grandson of Chengiz Khan, 
became Emperor of China. His empie extended from the South China 
Sea to the Baltic Sea. 

Whereas Kublai Khan had all the power and grandeur he. Jared 
he lacked legitimacy in the eyes of the Chinese people most of whom 
were as “Buddhist as they were Confucian”. He therefore decided to 
invite the revered abbot of the Tibetan Sakya Monastery, to bless his 
regime. When the Abbot visited Peking in 1282 he was accorded the 
highest honours. He reciprocated by blessing the Mongol regime and 
proclaiming Kublai Khan an incarnation of the Bodhisattva ‘Manjushri.’ 
The latter then appointed Phagspa, an important Tibetan monk as 
‘Teacher of the Realm.’ He actively promoted Buddhism all aver the 
empire but particularly in China where he whittled down the a 
of the Taoists who were his main rivals. 

It was during the reign of Kublai Khan that Buddhism took root in 
Mongolia, and within a century transformed that country .and its 
people, as it had done- five hundred years earlier in Tibet, from their 
nomadic, cruel way of life into a monastic, pastoral and peaceful one. 

. When the Mongol dynasty was overthrown by the Mings, 
Karakoram, the Mongol capital, was sacked (1388). Much damage was 
done to its Buddhist monasteries, stupas and sacred literature. 
However; a major religious revival took-place under the Mongol King 
Alton Khan, who in 1578 invited the head Lama of the Drepung 
Monastery, Sonam Gyatso to visit Mongolia. When this visit took place, 
the high Lama bestowed the title of ‘Dalai Lama” on the abbot of the 
monastery. Thereafter his successors have carried the same title. A first 
important step in translating sacred scripture from Tibetan to 
Mongolian, was taken by Sonam Gara, with ‘Subhasitaratnonidhi.’ By 
the early 17th Century over 330 canonical works had been translated. 
Today there are several dozen Buddhist monasteries in Mongolia, all 
of which have become quite active after the collapse of Communism. 
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Among these the Gandanthekcheling is most renowned. 

Ta volame l af iis oadriamnental ihes wry of Civilization Weenen 
historian Will Durant has written thus about India’s spiritual impact 
on Asia: 


Whereas Buddhism disappeared from India, it won over nearly all the 
remainder of the Asiatic world. The cultural zenith of most of these nations 
came from the stimulus of Buddhism. . . As Christianity transformed 
Mediterranean culture in the third and fourth centuries after Christ, so 
Buddhism in the same centuries effected a theological and aesthetic 
revolution in the life of China. In the seventh century AD, the enlightened 
warrior Srong-tsan Gampo, established an able government in Tibet, 
annexed Nepal, built Lhasa as his capital and made it rich as a halfway 
house in China-India trade. He invited Buddhist monks to come from India 
to spread Buddhism and inaugurated the Golden Age of Tibet. . . In 
Cambodia and Indo China, Buddhism conspired with Hinduism to provide 
the religious framework of one of the richest ages in the history of oriental 

art. Buddhism, like Christianity, won its greatest triumphs outside the 
land of its birth—and won them without shedding a drop of blood. 


In the 19th century Buddhism began to impact Europe and the USA. 
Thanks to the efforts of a few dedicated British civil servants in India, 
particularly William Jones and Charles Wilkins who were encouraged 
by Governor General Warren Hastings and supported by the Asiatic 
Society founded in 1784, a number of ancient Sanskrit works were 
translated into English and gave the world for the first time an idea of 
the spiritual treasures and the great literary beauty of these works. 
Among those deeply impressed by them were Goethe, Hegel and 
Schopenhauer. But it was Max Muller who made the greatest 
contribution in interpreting ancient Indian spirituality to Europe. In _ 
his book India: What can it teach us? he wrote: “If I were asked under 
what sky the human mind has most fully developed some of the 
choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest problems of 
life and has found solutions of some of them which well deserve the 
attention even of those who have studied Plato and Kant—I should 
point to India.” 

In 1879, Sir Edwin Arnold, using a prose translation of 
‘Lalitavistara,’ an account of Buddha’s youth and enlightenment, wrote 
a long verse narrative under the title “Light of Asia.’ This created a 
wide interest in Buddhism in Victorian England. 

. The first American intellectuals to read and be inspired by India’s 
ancient wisdom were Emerson, Thoreau and Walt Whitman. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson’s first contact with India’s spiritual literature 
came in 1818 when as a student at Harvard, he read some writings of 
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Raja Ram Mohan Roy. By 1836 he read William Jones Code of Manu and 
Wilkin’s Bhagavad Gita and subsequently the Vishnu Purana and the 
Kathopanishad. The impact of all this was first seen in his poem 
‘Hamatreya.’ His renowned poem (1856) however is ‘Brahma,’ the first 
stanza of which reads: 


If the red slayer thinks he slays 

or if the slain think he is slain 
they know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Henry David Thoreau, read a great deal more of India’s sacred 
literature than Emerson. His book Walden Pond emphasizes the need 
to live in harmony with nature. His book On Civil Disobedience justifying 
non-payment of taxes and undergoing imprisonment to oppose slavery 
impressed. Gandhi deeply. 

Walt Whitman, led to Indian Philosophy by Thoreau, got deeply 
interested in ‘advaita’. He often referred to the “real me” in his writings. 
The opening and closing lines of his best-known work Passage to India 
read as under: 


Passage O soul to India! 
Exorcise the myths Asiatic, the primitive fables. 
Passage to India, cooling airs from Caucasus far, soothing cradle of 


man... 

On one side China and on the other side Persia and Arabia 
To the south the great seas and the Bay of Bengal, 

The flowing literatures, tremendous epics, religions, castes, 
Old occult Brahma interminably far back, the tender and junior 
Buddha... 

Passage to more than India! 

Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless O soul, exploring I with thee and thou with me, 
For we are bound where no mariner has yet dared to go 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 


Col. Henry S. Olcott, reared in a puritan Christian family, late in 
life became a Buddhist. In 1875, in collaboration with Madame HP. 
Blavatsky, a Russian émigré, he set up the Theosophical society in New 
York. This society brought together many strands of religious and 
spiritual wisdom as also nationalities. Its hallmark was tolerance, non- 
violence and spiritual growth. It was Mrs. Annie Besant, Col. Olcott’s 
successor as the Society’s President, who moved its headquarters to 
Madras. 

Mohandas K Gandhi, with his innovative Truth and nonviolence 
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and ‘satyagraha’ first against racial injustice in South Africa, and then 
against British Colonialism and social injustices in India, gave 
nonviolence a new potency and status. The eminent psychologist Eric 
Erickson has aptly described it as “militant nonviolence.” Its successes 
came to world attention mainly through news reports in the New York 
Times, which after the 1930 Salt March editorialized that, “Whereas 
Britain lost America on Tea, it was losing India on Salt.” Time Magazine 
put Gandhi on the front cover of its 5 January 1931 issue as its “Man of 
the Year.’ The historian Will Durant wrote, “China followed Sun Yat 
Sen, took up the sword and fell into the arms of Japan. India, 
weaponless, accepted as her leader one of the strangest figures in 
history, and gave to the world the unprecedented Phenomenon of a 
revolution led by a saint, and waged without a gun.” 

In Russia the famed novelist Count Leo Tolstoy who had started 
life as a soldier and fought first in the Crimean War and then in 
Chechenya, later turned to the gospel of Love and Non Violence, which 
he affirmed the Russian Church had abandoned. He wrote much about 
this and was excommunicated for it. He followed Gandhi's nonviolent 
struggle in South Africa with great interest, and a few days before his 
death in 1909 wrote to him: “I have received your letter and your book 
‘Indian Home Rule.’ I read your book with great interest because I think 
that the question you treat in it—passive resistance—is a question of 
the greatest importance not only for India but for whole humanity.” 

Martin Luther King was won over to Gandhi's satyagraha strategy 
in 1956 after hearing a speech by Dr Mordecai Johnson, President of 
Howard University. He came to India in 1959 to learn first hand from 
_ Gandhi's disciples how nonviolent resistance was planned and 
implemented. On his return to the US he wrote: “I left India more 
convinced than ever before that nonviolent resistance is the most potent 
weapon available to oppressed people in their struggle for freedom.” 

It was in the Montgomery bus boycott of 1961 that King first tried 
out ‘satyagraha’ in his struggle for racial equality. Using it consistently 
thereafter he brought about more beneficial change for American blacks 
in eight years of nonviolent struggle than had taken place in the 
hundred years after the Civil War. King described the transformational 
effect which nonviolent struggle had on his fellow blacks thus: “When 
legal contests were the sole form of activity, the ordinary Negro was 
involved as a passive spectator. His interest was stirred, but his energies 
were unemployed. Mass marches transformed the common man into 
the star performer he became. The Negro was no longer a subject of 
change; he was the active organ of change. The dignity his job denied 
him, he obtained in political and social action.” 

King expressed his great respect for Gandhi thus: “Mahatma 
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Gandhi was the first person in human history to lift the ethic of Love, 
of Jesus Christ, above mere interaction between individuals and make 
it into a powerful and effective social force on a large scale If humanity 
is to progress, Gandhi is inescapable. We may ignore him at our own 
peril.” The US Civil Rights Act of 1970, which finally ended racial 
discrimination all over the US, is a monumental tribute to Martin Luther 
King’s dedicated and fearless nonviolent struggle to which he gave 
everything he had including his life. 

Even before Martin Luther King took up the nonviolent struggle- 
against racial oppression in the US south, a few Western intellectuals 
were evaluating nonviolent struggle as a viable alternative to 
destructive warfare. Paul Wehr, in his article “Non Violence and 
National Defence’ in the book Gandht in the Post Modern Age points out 
that Walter Lippman was the first to write about it in 1928. Kenneth 
Boulding in his 1939 book Paths of Glory: A New Way with War proposed 
that Britain adopt a nonviolent defence policy as a “functional substitute . 
for war.” Lindberg in Denmark (1937), and Wind in Holland (1938) '- 
urged similar action for their respective countries. In 1955, Arne Naess 
and Johan Galtung in Norway enunciated the concept of ‘nonviolent 
social defence’ based on Gandhi's ideas. In the USA, Cecil Hinshaw 
(1956) argued that military defence in the nuclear age was too expensive 
and proposed social defence as a sensible option. In 1959, Stephen King 
Hall, a respected former naval commander, in his book Defence in the 
Nuclear Age urged British renunciation of nuclear weapons, rejection 
of the US nuclear umbrella, reliance on non-nuclear European defence 
alternatives and consideration of social defence domestically. These 
ideas coincided with the formation of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament (CND) which organized marches throughout Britain. 
Two decades later CND enlarged itself into the European Nuclear 
Disarmament Campaign. 

Separately, in 1959, Johan Galtung in Norway and Gene Sharp in 
the USA carefully analysed various non violent resistance movements, 
particularly during Nazi occupation of Denmark and Norway, and 
established a credible case for social defence in which military 
occupation is. resisted by the entire population, as Norway and 
Denmark did during Nazi occupation, with police refusing to locate 
and arrest resisters, teachers refusing to teach Nazi propaganda, 
workers adopting go-slow tactics, farmers destroying crops and 
newspapers refusing to accept censorship. Such struggle against 
occupation, rather than defence at the border, shifts it to the turf where 
resisters have decisive advantages to foil the invader’s ambitions to 
occupy, administer and exploit their country. 

The 1964. Oxford Conference on Civilian Defence brought together 
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military strategists, defence researchers, political analysts and people 
with direct experience of nonviolent resistance and resulted in a 
scholarly publication by Adam Roberts on the efficacy and potential of 
nonviolent defence. 

The 1967 Munich conference led to the setting up of a research 
group. It made a detailed study of the civilian resistance, which 
followed the 1968 Soviet suppression of the Czech uprising and 
submitted a proposal for a German social defence strategy. 

The Norwegian government was the first to study the merits of 
social defence. The Galtung and Hansen Commission it set up for this 
purpose in 1987 recommended ‘total defence’ whereby Norwegians 
would be trained for military as well as civilian defence. A similar study 
subsequently undertaken by Denmark recommended that in case of 
any future attack by a foreign power only Jutland would be militarily 
defended and the Danish islands would rely only on civilian defence. 
Other European Governments that have set up such study commissions 
were Holland, Sweden, Austria and Finland. 

By the 1990s social defence had been incorporated as an integral 
component in the national defence policies in Sweden, Norway and 
Lithuania with Denmark, Holland and Finland moving in the same 
direction. 

Paul Wehr concludes his historical survey of the evolution of social 
defence thus: 


Social Defence as a concept originated in the ethical principles of the 
Gandhian movement and in pacifist ideology. The Gandhian movement 
demonstrated the power of massive non cooperation with an occupying 
power in that case Britain. . . At first social defence research was 
nongovernmental. By the 1970s Governments were supporting it and 
political parties and peace movements were debating it. A quarter century 
of scholarly research has produced a respectable body of knowledge about 
the underlying principles, diverse methods and practical developments 
of social defence. .. Only time and events will tell whether Gandhi's ideas 
Ss eek gaa aca a 
have been in the field of social change. 


In the early 1980s began the real flowering of nonviolent struggle. 
‘Solidarity’ was set up in Poland that year by Lech Walensa and fellow 
dockworkers in Gdansk. Their seven-year struggle ended successfully 
with the collapse of Communism in Poland and the election of Lech 
Walensa as President. During the same period “People’s Power” 
revolutions ended Apartheid in South Africa, the Marcos Dictatorship 
in the Philippines, the Pinochet regime in Chile, and Communist 
dictatorships in GDR, Czechoslovakia, Romania, the Baltic States, 
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Russia, Ukraine, Serbia, Georgia and Uzbekistan. 

About the same time nonviolence also began to impact in the field 
of environment. The United Nations’ Environmental Programme made 
Gandhi’s maxim, “The world has enough for everyone’s need but not 
for everyone's greed” its promotional slogan in its poster campaign. 
Petra Kelly, a founder of the German Green party, publicly stated: “In 
one particular area of our political work we have been greatly inspired 
by Mahatma Gandhi. That is in our belief that a lifestyle and method. 
of production which rely on an endless supply and a lavish use of raw 
materials generates the motive for the violent appropriation of these 
raw materials from other countries. In contrast, a responsible use of 
raw materials, as part of an ecologically oriented life style and economy, 
reduces the risk that policies of violence will be pursued in our name.” 
Like-minded Green parties have been formed in a number of other 
European and Latin American countries. 

- The 1992.UN Conference on Environment and Development held 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 3-14 June 1992, was the largest gathering of 
world leaders in history, with 117 heads of state and representatives of 
178 nations attending. With the treaties and other documents signed at 
the conference, most of the world’s nations committed themselves to 
the pursuit of economic development in ways that would protect the 
earth’s environment and nonrenewable resources. 

In September 1999, the UN General Assembly adopted a Declaration 
on a Culture of Peace calling upon governments, international 
organizations and civil society to promote this culture based on respect 
for life, freedom, justice, tolerance, dialogue, cooperation, democracy, 
development and equal rights and opportunities for all. The year 2000 
was declared as The International Year for the Culture of Peace’ and 
the period 2001-2010 as the ‘International Decade for a Culture of Peace 
and nonviolence for the Children of the World.’ This was the first time 
that nonviolence was made a clear and distinct component in a 
universal declaration and programme of action. 

In his book The Unconquerable World Jonathan Schell writes about 
the “two conflicting traditions—one worldly, sanctioning violence, the 
other spiritual, forbidding it” that have coexisted throughout history, 
neither of them succeeding in eliminating the other, Western civilization 
has followed the path of Caesar though it professes reverence for Christ 
and dates its calendar by him; St Augustine sought to reconcile the 
two traditions by arguing that in the spiritual realm of ‘city of God’ 
Jesus” law of love and nonviolence should prevail, while in the political 
realm'of “city of man’ Caesar’s law of force would have to apply. “The 
bloody record of the twentieth century confirms as never before the 
strength of the tie between politics and violence. . . Totalitarian regimes 
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in their most ferocious epochs became factories of corpses.” ` l 
Schell states that as the 21st century begins, the vital question is 


whether the world will repeat and perhaps surpass the bloodshed of 
the 20th or find an alternate path. He affirms: 


... notwithstanding the shock of September 11th and the need to take forceful 
measures to meet the threat of global terrorism, such a path has opened 
up. For in 20th century history another complimentary lesson, less 
conspicuous than the first but just as important, has been emerging. It is 
that forms of nonviolent action can serve effectively in the place of violence 
at every level of political affairs. . . The century of unprecedented violence 
was also a century, discreetly, of nonviolent action. .'. Quiet but deep 
changes, both in the world’s grand architecture and in its molecular 
processes, have expanded the boundaries of the possible. Arms and men 
i have both changed in ways that even as they imperil the world as nevet 
Pekat haye created a chante far peace that 12 frester fhan evet before: 
Theda E E E T T E E 
Christendom. Yet out of that tragedy the Renaissance emerged. Perhaps 
out of the great tragedy of the Chinese invasion of Tibet in 1950 and 
the flight out of it of thousands of Tibetans a new spiritual renaissance 
might be gestating. After many centuries the Buddha's message of 
nonviolence, compassion and peace is being widely heard again. Hig 
Holiness The Dalai Lama is its clarion voice. Over a thousand “Dharma 
centers” in the US, Europe and other countries are now teaching peoplé 
to introspect and meditate, and give up hate, revenge, violence, drink 
and drugs. Their numbers are still small, but steadily growing. -~ aoe 
Some months before his assassination Gandhi had affirmed, | “My 
technique of nonviolent struggle is in the same stage as electricity ir 
Edison’s time, and needs to be refined and developed. . . We are stilf 
not conversant with all its aspects. There is a wide scope for 1 
and experiment in this field.” If Gandhi achieved so much witl 
nonviolent struggle in its embryonic stage, and so many others Have 
triumphed with it since then, its great potential for individuals and 
nations alike when it is “refined and developed” is clearly enormous: 
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Thinking of Kasturba Gandhi 


B.M. Bhalla 


I 


‘THINKING OF KASTURBA, the one most poignant and unforgettable 
scene that flashes across one’s mind is that of Gandhi keeping wake 
over the dead body of his beloved wife, at the Aga Khan Palace in 
Pune, where he was imprisoned during 1940s for leading the Quit India 
Movement, the last struggle against the Raj, and where she died on 22 
February 1944. That is an immortal photograph, the greatest man of 
the age sitting at his dead wife’s feet, ruminating the epic association 
of more than six decades of moral and spiritual voyages undertaken 
together by them with rare determination and courage. Gandhi was a 
man of God. He could perhaps look upon grief and joy with detachment 
and equanimity. But thinking of Ba (as she was endearingly called) 
and her life, one feels she was no less a godly person. 

Kasturba’s life and times were very different from ours. Young 
people of today will have to imagine what their great grandmothers 
were like if they want to understand Kasturba’s situation and life. 
Kasturba had never gone to school; so she had no formal education. At 
that time, Indians had only started talking of women’s education. 
Though Kasturba was unlettered, she was by no means, uneducated. 
Our rich oral tradition got transmitted from generation to generation 
and society remained watchful to see that the chain did not snap. Good 
upbringing of girls meant training them for a disciplined life, attuned 
to the demands of living in an extended joint family. They were taught 
to be patient, gentle and docile. They were also taught to be generous, 
sacrificing and courageous. Women had to remain steeped in Indian 
culture. That was considered their main asset as individuals. Their great 
role model and ideal was Sita, the wife of Rama. The great heroine of 
the 1857 revolt, the brave Rani of Jhansi, Laxmibai, also inspired 
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Kasturba. Society at that time was totally male-dominated. It was firmly 
believed then that a woman’s place was at home. The husband was 
the lord and master, and the wife was expected to obey him without 
murmur. 

In dealing with the life of Kasturba, there are two major difficulties. 
One, that she herself has left no record of her thoughts, feelings, 
struggles, associations and experiences. She never thought of doing 
so. It was not part of her mental culture. Besides, she could not write. 
Those who were associated with her in her own family or in public life 
have hardly left any reminiscences in any form. Nor has any 
organization or foundation dealing with Gandhi’s life or Kasturba’s 
attempted during the last 60 years togather material from those who 
knew her well. Unfortunately, now the generation that knew her 
personally is no more, and a valuable source has been lost forever. The 
story of Kasturba is so intimately connected with her husband’s life 
and mission that it is hardly possible to write about her without dealing 
with the story of Gandhi. Actually, in the main, we have to construct 
the story from what Gandhi tells us about her. The fear is that when 
we think of Kasturba, there is a danger that her figure may get dwarfed 
by that of Gandhi. But as facts get sorted out, and her forceful 
personality copes with different challenges at different stages of her 
life, her individual greatness comes to light. Kasturba’s contact with 
the outer world was always through her husband. She basically wanted 
to be an ideal wife and mother and mistress of her own home. Adjusting 
and adopting to far-reaching changes in her life gave her a new vision 
and maturity and a chance to display her innate qualities such as 
intelligence, integrity and courage. But the inner and outer struggles 
that Gandhi went through exposed her to new situations and 
challenges. Ultimately, the struggle of the husband became the struggle 
of the wife, and finally, the struggle of both. 

Kasturba’s story has to be read in terms of the struggle of Indian 
women for,identity, equality and opportunity for self-expression. 
Gandhi-opened the door for poor, uneducated women in all parts of 
India, for participating in the struggle for Indian independence and 
social development through the example of Kasturba. It is also to be 
explored as to what sort of identity, integrity and personality Kasturba 
had achieved as wife, mother and ultimately as a public woman. It is 
instructive to find out Gandhi's justification in treating Kasturba as he 
did at different stages, and why Kasturba acquiesced in accepting that 
position. Finally, the paper attempts to understand the implications of 
Kasturba’s story for women today. 
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The life journey of the Gandhi couple started in May 1882, when 
they got married at the age of thirteen. It was an arranged marriage 
within their caste. The families were neighbours, well-known to each 
other and with the same religious and cultural background. Kasturba’s 
father was a rich trader and one time Mayor of Porbandar and 
Mohandas’ father was the Dewan (Prime Minister) - a the aes of 
Porbander, and later of Rajkot. 

The first phase of Kasturba’s life can be called a EA AE 
discovery. Mohandas, at that time, was still a student and at-a very 
impressionable stage. He was shy, unsure of himself, and afraid of 
darkness. She was self—willed, peremptory, but extremely-loving. 
Kasturba had absolutely no idea at that time how eventful.and 
adventurous her life was going to be. Gandhi’s moral and immoral 
experiments at that time had started under the baneful influence of his 
friend. But even before that Kasturba became the target of one such 
experiment. The young husband wanted to act as a.teacher to educate 
his wife. Gandhi became one of the great teachers of mankind in human 
history, but his first experiment failed. He was impatient‘and Kasturba 
was indifferent. She saw no point in acquiring the trappings of literacy. 
She was defiant and independent—minded to the surprise of Mohandas. 
She was destined to be self-educated. According tò'Erik H. Erikson, 
“Mohandas child bride accepted his sexual demands, whatever their 
quality, intensity, or frequency really was, because that was a Hindu 
girl’s lot. But in trying to absorb into his adolescent: black magic, he 
met his first (and many feel, lasting) master: her simplicity and dignity 
were not to be impaired.” She was, he admitted, initially superior to 
him in physical courage and she remained unafraid, unyielding to his 
frantic efforts to make a more worthwhile human béingjout of her by 
teaching her to read and write. She would become the-all admired Ba, 
but never literate; and she could, as always, as Pyarelal puts‘it,,“make 
him feel absurd—by just one simple, devastating home-truth for which 
she had a genius.” Bae Se nae pee Oe ee 
sacrifice which she could not escape.* 

. Gandhi, in his autobiography, My Experiments with Truth, tells us 
that at this stage he was guilty of “reckless self-indulgence,” but in 
this Kasturba had never played the role of a “temptress.” Kasturba’s 
love, patience, truthfulness and commitment naturally helped her 
husband to rediscover himself and retrace his steps from immoral 
indiscretions. Kasturba’s commitment and sense of self-sacrifice again 
became visible when she willingly agreed “without complaint” to the 
mortgaging of her jewellery when the family found that money was 
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insufficient for sending Mohandas to England to study law in London. 

By this time Kasturba had already given birth to two sons, though 
the first died prematurely. The lonely existence of Kasturba during 
Gandhi's stay in London for three years was made more agonising 
because there was no direct communication between the two during 
this long absence. Besides, she was deprived of the loving care and 
guidance of her mother-in-law Putlibai because of her death during 
Mohandas’ absence. Gandhi successfully completed his studies in 
London and returned to India in July 1891, but this was not the end of 
Kasturba’s worries. Gandhi could not make his mark as a barrister. 
Kasturba’s first phase of life ended when Gandhi decided to go to South 
Africa to join Dada Abdullah & Co. as an Attorney in 1893, leaving 
Kasturba and her two sons behind once again. 

Another two years of loneliness and hardship were to pass before 
she and her children could join her husband in Durban in 1896. The 
first phase of Kasturba’s life was a time of knowing her husband and 
his family, and of discovering the deep joys and pains of motherhood. 
Her inner strength was tested many a time and the agony of lonely 
existence called for forbearance and stoic patience. Her sense of 
propriety and social responsibility was strong, so was her commitment 
to her husband. She might not have asserted but she had her own 
judgement and her own ways of quiet and patient persuasion, which 
in later life stood her in good stead. 

She was now embarking on an unchartered voyage of self- 
discovery in the ever-widening sea of her husband’s experiments with 
truth. When Gandhi returned from South Africa in 1895 Kasturba 
discovered a sea change in his personality. She also discovered that he 
had come not only to fetch his family from India, but also on a public 
mission of acquainting Indian leadership with the problems that 
Indians faced in South Africa and the unique new struggle that they 
had waged under his leadership. He had himself suffered racial 
discrimination, physical assaults, insults and irrational hatred. Without 
any premeditated plan or prompting he jumped into a public campaign 
of resisting this inhuman discrimination. During his stay in India he 
was meeting leaders, holding public meetings, writing in newspapers 
and distributing a pamphlet that he had written about all these 
problems. In the process he discovered his guru, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, who saw in him great potential for leadership. Gandhi had 
already formulated a response to racial hatred by declaring that they 
would meet “hate with love.” He had resolved in his mind that he 
would play the role of a social reformer. He had been thinking long 
and deep about how to reform Indian society from his London days. 
Now the time had come for him to act. 
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Kasturba had no idea of all this. She was happy that she would be 
with her family under her own roof, her own home for the first time in 
many years. She was a mother and house—wife and she only wanted 
to have the comfort of a secure home matching the position and dignity 
of her successful Barrister husband. 

Gandhi during his stay in England had tried hard to discover what 
England and the West truly represented. He had developed great faith 
and respect for English rule of law. He had great faith in England and 
expected that the same rule of law would be extended to all nations 
under the Crown. But in South Africa he saw the ugly face of inhuman 
racial arrogance and acquisitive exploitation without the least 
consideration of the untold sufferings of the helpless poor immigrant 
labourers from India. He was looking for an alternative to the 
application of brute force. 

~Kasturba got a taste of this force even before she landed. The 
authorities tried their best to prevent Gandhi's landing, but when they 
could not do so, Gandhi was assaulted by an angry mob. Kasturba 
was terribly afraid and nervous about all this. But in this struggle all 
Indians in South Africa were united. Truth, honesty, affection, sacrifice 
and collective sharing of responsibility were the hallmarks of this 
struggle. Gandhi emerged as a natural leader. He declared that he 
would not charge for any service that he would render in the public 
cause. His house was an open house and Kasturba was the hostess 
and manager of this establishment, coping with ever increasing 
demands of her husbands’ public engagements. Her own family was 
increasing in size. She gave birth to two more sons—in 1898 and 1900. 
She had to look after her children, and also her household, which was 
increasingly becoming a hostel for public men. Ultimately, her house 
would become an Ashram with the harsh discipline of a life of poverty. 
But before that she had to struggle to transform her own self in the 
light of the revolutionary changes that her husband was making in his 
life and mission. 

One day Gandhi insisted that his wife should clean the chamber 
pot of a Christian Indian of untouchable caste who was staying with 
them. On her refusal, Gandhi forcibly tried to throw her out of home. 
After many years Gandhi described the incident in his autobiography 
as follows: 


I was far from being satisfied by her merely carrying the pot. I would 
have her do it cheerfully. So I said, raising my voice: ‘I will not stand this 
non-sense in my house.’ The words pierced her like an arrow. She shouted 
back: ‘Keep your house to yourself and let me go.’ I forgot myself and the 
spring of compassion dried up in me. I caught her by the hand, dragged 
the helpless woman to the gate, and proceeded to open it with the intention 
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of pushing her out. The tears were running down her cheek in torrents 
and she cried. ‘Have you no sense of shame? Must you so far forget 
yourself: where am I go? I have no parents or relatives here to harbour 
_ me. Being your wife, you think I must put up with your cuffs and kicks? 
" For heaven’s sake behave yourself, and shut the gate. Let us not be found 
making scenes like this.’ 
I put'on a brave face, but was really ashamed and shut the gate. If my wife 
could not leave me, neither could I leave her. We have had numerous 
bickerings, but the end has also been peace between us. The wife, with 
her matchless power of endurance, has always been the victor. 


Kastuba’s anguished response must have redeemed Gandhi 
spiritually and left an indelible impression on his mind forever. 

Kasturba also differed with him about the schooling of their sons. 
Gandhi did not send his sons to regular schools in South Africa because 
he thought they were “totally inadequate.” He wanted to teach them 
himself. But his public engagements hardly left any time for regular 
coaching. So the education of his sons was neglected. She thought some 
schooling was better than no education. But in this matter Gandhi had 
his own way. No school and literary education was allowed for his 
sons and Gandhi was not apologetic about it throughout his life——— 

On their leaving South Africa for India in 1901, Gandhi and 
Kasturba had another tiff. This time it was about the valuable gifts that 
the Gandhi family was showered with by friends and admirers in South 
Africa for services rendered by him. The whole episode is worth 
recording for the sake of Kasturba’s stand and spirited argument: 
Gandhi had decided to donate the costly presents for public service. 
He had somehow won over his sons. But Kasturba asserted: 


_ “I donot agree with you. Gifts given by friends with such affection cannot 
be rejected.” 
“But it is immoral to accept gifts for social service.” 
“I don’t see why?” 
What do you propose to do with them then?” 

‘Mohandas asked. 
“I will keep them for our daughters-in—law,” Kasturba declared. 
“But the boys are still young, they won’t marry for a long time yet.” 
Mohandas said in exasperation. 
“We don’t need these things,” the boys chimed in. 
“Who asked you?” Kasturba snapped. And to Mohandas she said, “You 
are trying to make saints out of my boys before they are men.” 
“But surely we won’t choose for our sons brides who are fond of 
ornaments.” 
Now Mohandas was being reasonable. And if we do need to provide them 
with jewels, I will be there. You will ask me then.” 
“Ask youl” Kasturba’s usually melodious voice was strident. “You have 
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already given everything away. Where are you going to get jewels from?” 
“But I’ve already drawn up the trust-deed,” 

Mohandas countered. 

“Who asked you to? She burst into tears. 

“And what right have you to my necklace? 

The gifts are as much mine as yours” 

“The gifts were given for my services to the people” 

Mohandas was very patient in making this point. 


“I agree, but it’s the same thing.” Kasturba sobbed, “Services rendered 
‘by you is the same as rendered by me. I have toiled for you day and night. Is 
that no service?” His wife’s last argument struck home. Mohandas was 
taken aback but only for a moment. He remained unyielding, and by 
his own account “somehow extorted a consent from her.” “Before they 
sailed from Durban, the gifts including Kasturba’s necklace, went into 
a bank vault to provide trust, funds for the Natal Indian Congress.” 4 


H 


Kasturba’s claim that she too was making contribution to the public 
service through her husband merits serious consideration. Later on, 
she will actively participate in Gandhi campaigns outside her home. 
She actually started participation in Hygiene and Sanitation Awareness 
and Demonstration Campaigns during the Plague epidemic. Gandhi 
with his family had returned to India in December 1901. But when in 
November 1902, the Indian Community urgently called him back, he 
went to South Africa in 1903. But Kasturba and children were left in 
India. They joined him in early 1904. Gandhi’s involvement in political 
and public service was increasing every day. Though he had a roaring 
practice now, much of his earnings were being spent on public causes. 
So he decided to simplify his own life to spend the least on himself 
and his family. All servants were dismissed. He insisted that everybody, 
including the children, must share the household work. The biggest ~ 
burden, of course, fell on Kasturba who had to manage and supervise 
everything. She had to cook for the family and all the boarders. Gandhi 
became his own launderer and barber. He was gradually turning his 
home into an Ashram. He was.also practicing sexual self-control and 
moving towards Brahmcharya. He had Kasturba’s full cooperation once 
again. So Kasturba was part and parcel of all these experiments. 

Gandhi’s were now living in Johannesburg. Gandhi had started 
publishing a weekly newspaper, Indian Opinion, to give voice to and 
disseminate information among the Indians throughout South Africa. 


Gandhi himself was subsidizing the paper by spending 75 pounds a 
month. The city was suddenly struck by a deadly epidemic plague. 
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The Indians who lived in crowded and unhygienic localities were the 
worst victims. Gandhi plunged into organizing relief and care. Kasturba 
immediately offered help. This stunned Mohandas. First, he said no. 
But then he asked her to visit homes in the Indian localities and spread 
hygiene and health awareness. This was the beginning of Kasturba’ s 
own public service in a mission of mercy. 

Kasturba made a great impression on Gandhi. This was his new 
discovery. According to Gandhi, Kasturba had now become a person 
he had never known before, a perfect helpmate, revealing hidden 
strengths, providing unexpected support. For the first time, Gandhi 
saw his wife’s unique ability to work with other women, to inspire 
others by her own actions. And he realized, not for the last time, that 
Kasturba could no more withhold help from those in distress than he 
himself could. 

That was in early 1904. In October of that year when Mohandas 
was travelling from Johannesburg to Durban, his friend Henry Polak 
thrust a book into his hand which changed his life for ever. It was 
Ruskin’s Unto His Last. The book cogently presented to him what he 
had been thinking. Ruskin’s criticism of cut-throat competitiveness 
and limitless materialism of industrial England, and his contention 
that a balanced economy is one which is based on cooperation among 
people touched the deepest chords in Gandhi's heart. He learnt that 
the good of the individual is contained in the good of all, that a lawyer’s 
and a barber’s work are of equal worth and that the life of labour with 
one’s hands is the life worth living. Gandhi immediately decided to 
put these ideas into practice. 

The Phoenix Farm Settlement was established in the same year. It 
was an experiment in community living where people of different 
nationalities, races, religions and castes shared life on moral principles 
and acted in public interest in social and political matters. Momentous 
things were happening in the world outside. The Zulu rebellion took 
place in 1906, and Gandhi organized and led an Indian Ambulance 
Corps to help the Government. He shifted his family to the Phoenix 
Farm. In the same year the Transvaal Government decided to impose 
severe restrictions on entry and settlement of Indians. Gandhi sprang 
into action and he along with 3000 Indians took a vow not to submit to 
the “Black Ordinance.” This Black Act was passed in 1907. All Indians, 
men, women and children were required to get themselves registered 
by a certain date and obtain a certificate of registration. It was decided 
in a meeting of more than 3000 Indians of Transvaal that they would 
resist this onslaught on their dignity through “passive resistance.” Thus 
the idea of nofiviolent but militant resistance or “Satyagraha” i.e. truth 
force to combat injustice, was born. Gandhi was punished with two 
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months imprisonment for leading the movement against registration. 

Kasturba herself supported the campaign by vowing to eat the same 
food that her husband was provided in prison i.e. unsalted, 
unsweetened, unflavoured cornmeal mush. She was leading a very 
hard and isolated life at Phoenix Farm. She was managing not only her 
own family and household, but also all the affairs of the settlement. 

The struggle against the unjust Acts in South Africa continued for 
8 years. Not only Mohandas but also his three sons—Hari, Manilal, 
Ramdas—and Kasturba and other members of his family participated 
in it, and suffered imprisonments. Ultimately, in June 1914, Indian Relief 
Bill was passed which abolished Poll Tax, non-Christian marriages 
were recognized and immigration laws were relaxed. At this stage 
Gandhi decided to return to India to fulfil his promise to Gokhale to 
serve the people of India. 

During these fateful eight years of South African struggle Gandhi 
had transformed himself from an ordinary middle class barrister to a 
matchless leader who invented a new technique of militant resistance 
to injustice, by applying moral and spiritual pressure. Kasturba had 
not lagged behind. She actively participated in all the activities and 
campaigns and suffered imprisonments and privations. 

Gandhi also realized during the Zulu War that if he truly wanted 
to serve humanity he must take the vow of “desirelessness” or 
“Brahamcharya.” He clearly saw that “(as) one aspires to serve 
humanity with his whole soul. . . I should find myself unequal to my 
task if I were to engage in the pleasures of family life and in the 
propagation and rearing of children. In a word, I could not live both 
after flesh and the spirit—The prospect of the vow brought a certain 
kind of exultation, opened out limitless vistas of service.” 

This realisation and resolve was brewing in his soul for some time 
and finally he decided to take the “Brahmcharya vow” in 1906. But 
this decision not only concerned him but Kastuba also. He tells us in 
his Autobiography he had discussed this matter with Chaganlal, 
Maganlal and Albert West before mentioning it to Kasturba. When 
Gandhi informed Kasturba about his vow, he records that “She had no 
objection.” 

Was Gandhi taking his wife for granted? Did he really feel that his 
own obligation to her could be taken as fulfilled if his motive was 
selfless and spiritual? Did he think that Kasturba also had attained the 
same spiritual stature by the same kind of discipline of body and mind 
as he himself was struggling to achieve? Is it that Kasturba had not 
only realized that her husband had truly undertaken a great mission 
in his life, but also that she was part and parcel of that enterprise as a 
true Indian wife? All these ticklish questions } 
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discussed this personal issue with anybody in her life, not perhaps 
even with her husband. All evidence points to the fact that both husband 
and wife achieved a new sense of freedom and came closer as comrades 
and friends, Kasturba remained a devoted wife till the end and never 
gave the impression that she had been wronged. Yet an educated 
modern woman would find it not only unacceptable, but also absurd 
and cruel. She would perhaps argue that taking Kasturba for granted 
on such a crucial issue, which concerned her, was the violation of her 
womanly rights and affront to her dignity. But all such thought were 
foreign to Kasturba’s mind. Instead Kasturba would ask whether Sita 
had asked such questions from Rama when she was treated unjustly 
or Tara from Harishchander. Sacrifice was part and parcel of her 
character and came naturally to her. 

Erik H. Erikson makes a very discerning comment. According to 
him: 


- We are already prepared-for the fact that, unable as he was to household 
equally well what Freud has called a man’s “libido economy,” he would, 
for the very sake of emotional economy, within a decade abjure sexual 
activity altogether. But then, this would come about within the total context 
of the endeavour to transform his “house” from a home for his family to a 
hostel for co-workers and followers, and eventually into an agrarian 
settlement with many characteristics of a religious order.® 


It seems to me that both Mohandas and Kasturba looked upon the 
vow of Brahmcharya as a natural transition to a new stage of their life 
together. This acceptance resulted in greater freedom, happiness and 
love. Taking this vow for Gandhi was part of his quest for perfection 
and partly for attaining that power which would enable him to 
overcome the evil in the minds of his adversaries. For Kasturba it was 
for the sake of strength to serve her own family and the extended family 
in the Ashram and beyond. 

Butcommenting on the ‘Chamber Pot’ incident Gandhi says in his 
~“ autobiography: 


Let no one conclude from this narrattve—that we were by any means an 
ideal couple, or that there is a complete identity of ideals between us. 
Kasturba herself does not perhaps know whether she has any ideals 
independently of me. It is like that many of my doings have not her 
approval even today. We never discuss them. But she is blessed with one 

great quality to a very considerable degree, a quality which most Hindu 
Ses oa tone mene And tie thie willingly ot aewillinely 
consciously or unconsciously, she has considered herself blessed in 
following in my footsteps, and has never stood in the way of my endeavour 
to lead a life of restraint. Though, therefore, there is a wide difference 
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between us intellectually, I have always had the feeling that ours is a life 
of contentment, happiness and progress.” 


Gandhi here cannot see that Kasturba was quite firmly committed 
to her wifely ideal, which had the strength of withstanding any 
pressure. Besides her suffering was nothing as compared to the spiritual 
satisfaction that she got by feeling that she was performing the role of 
a good Hindu wife. 


IV 


Elsewhere Gandhi says that he learnt the lesson of nonviolence 
from his wife. She also helped him to keep his vows and showed 
exemplary courage when his or her own life was in danger, but she 
never deviated from the path of her duty. The fact of the matter is that 
Gandhi, as he himself confesses at many places and occasions, had 
many weaknesses of character. But once he set himself on his life 
mission, by constant strivings and practice, he tried to reach perfection. 
Kasturba too was fond of good things im life like good food, good clothes 
and jewellery. She also had traditional prejudices of caste and creed. 
But by a constant struggle she also overcame these temptations and 
shortcomings. Kasturba, however, felt that Gandhi was too harsh on 
others and expected too much from his people. Gandhi knew that those 
who follow him were expected to bear all these hardships. The greatest 
sufferer, of course, had to be his wife. In this test, Katurba never failed. 

Kasturba was a strong and straight person with a developed sense 
of right and wrong. It was another matter that in the beginning what 
she thought right was not actually right, and when she grew in age she 
realized it. This is particularly true in the case of her attitudes towards 
the Harijans. She corrected herself only when she was convinced. 
Kasturba differed with her husband about the education of her children. 
But Gandhi had very early become the Bapu of all. So his own sons 
had no special claim on him, he also wanted his wife to become Ba for 
all, irrespective of their caste, race, sex, nationality, religion etc. She 
finally came to assume this role. 

‘Vow-taking, which started as a commitment of Gandhi to his 
mother when he was going to England as a student, was developed as 
a fine art and Kasturba made not a small contribution in seeing to it 
that vows were kept. It is true that Gandhi took his wife for granted a 
little too much as most husbands did at that time. But Kasturba was a 
spirited person and Gandhi knew it well. Gandhi ultimately 
acknowledges Ba’s contribution. In 1947 he said: 
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It is because of her (Kasturba) that I am today what I am. It was that illiterate 
woman who helped me to observe all my vows with utmost strictness 
and kept me ever vigilant. Similarly in politics also she displayed great 
courage. She was a devout Vaishnave (who) regularly observed sacred 
days—but she loved the Harijan girl (in the Ashram) as much as she loved 
Manu or Devadas’s Tara. In the fast of 1943—I was nearly at deaths door, 
put ahe NEVET cued Dr loet couie, Put KERE up our People s courage 
and prayed to God. I can see her face vividly even today.’ 


Some years ago when Nelson Mandela came to India he observed 
that the title Mahatma was bestowed on Gandhi in South Africa. It is a 
fact that he went as Mr. M.K. Gandhi and came back as Mahatma 
Gandhi. His heroic struggle against exploitation, racial hatred and 
injustice through a new technique, the militant nonviolent resistance 
or satyagraha, was such an original and unprecedented invention, and 
his own spiritual and moral development to match the demand of the 
situation was so heroic that there is no historical parallel to it. In this 
process Kasturba played a very crucial role. It would not be wrong 
therefore to say that the Mahatma was Kasturba made. But Kasturba 
was also South Africa made. Her hard training, exposure to oppression 
and exploitation, and her spiritual development—all took place in South 
Africa. 


v 


Gandhi, in the process of living and experimenting in his public 
and private life, discovered Kasturba, and she discovered him in turn 
in his ever expanding universe. The nature of this husband—wife 

ip can be understood from yet another angle. Gandhi in his 
socio-political work had identified himself with the enslaved, the poor 
and the oppressed and the utterly deprived, who lived in constant fear 
of displacement, hunger, victimisation and threat of physical violence. 
In other words, they lived in a state of constant psychological 
depression. Gandhi decided not only to fight evil and hate with love, 
but also to become a reformer and a healer. Mass healing involvessocio— 
political action at the mass level. Healing involves caring in the most 
sincere way, which means service of the victims at the individual and 
social level. Gandhi consciously trained himself to meet this 
requirement. With his unbounded sympathy he trained himself as a 
nurse, a doctor in naturopathy and left no opportunity of spreading 
health awareness and cleanliness, and of service to the wounded and 
the diseased. He would always rush to the spot where people were 
suffering due to man-made or natural causes, and by his life and action 
identify himself with the victim by himself undergoing suffering and 
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privation, thus ultimately winning the faith of those people. 

In his business of service to the lowly and the suffering, Kasturba 
never lagged behind. Gandhi had incorporated in the process of healing 
- the maternal elements in his character. Thus bringing him closer to 
what Kasturba represented as a mother, the power of love and service 
to deal with complex situations both holistically and creatively. This 
conjunction helped Gandhi to see the merit in the ways Kasturba 
conducted her life. She could also extend her sympathies beyond her 
family and be one with Gandhi's public postures and programmes. 

Gandhi returned to India in 1915 to a rousing welcome in Bombay. 
Gandhi was now quite well-known for his outstanding work in South 
Africa. Rabindranath Tagore had invited the Phoenix Group for two 
weeks stay at Shantineketan. During this period Gokhale died and 
Gandhi and Ba left for Pune. Gokhale had asked Gandhi to “Go round 
the country, see, observe, listen. Your views will correct themselves, 
and then you can get involved.” During this year of silence Kasturba 
accompanied her husband all over India. Gandhi and his 25 
companions set up an Ashram at Kochrab near Ahmedabad. But when 
Gandhi admitted an untouchable family to the Ashram, those who 
supported him with funds withdrew. Kasturba also avoided the 
untouchables, but Gandhi was firm and unrelenting. 

Kasturba ultimately saw the logic of Gandhi's stand, and realizing 
the pain and injustice, embraced Laxmi, the daughter of the Harijan 
family like her own grand daughter, thus crossing a significant bridge 
in her moral and spiritual development. Kasturba now started actively 
participating in the campaigns which Gandhi started. In 1917 when 
Gandhi started the Champaran Satyagraha, Kasturba joined him to 
work with women and children and to see for herself the exploitation 
of the people and the extent of poverty and deprivation that they 
suffered. - 

The Ashram was shifted to the bank of Sabarmati in 1917 because 
of the epidemic of plague. Spinning on Charkha was introduced in 
Sabarmati Ashram and Kasturba became a skilled spinner. 1919 was a 
fateful year and happenings like Jalianwala Bagh Massacre involved 
the whole country under the active leadership of Gandhi. During this 
period Kasturba not only looked after the management of the Ashram 
but was also mothering her four grand children. 

Kasturba was an active participant in the work of Harijan uplift 
and the boycott of foreign clothes during early twenties. After the “Great 
Trial” in 1922, when Gandhi was awarded 6 years imprisonment, 
Kasturba’s appeal to ‘My dear countrymen and countrywomen’ was 
published in Young India. During 1930 Salt Satyagraha Gandhi and two 
of her sons were imprisoned. Manilal was beaten and landed in the 
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Jail hospital with a fractured skull. Kasturba saw these dark days with 
great apprehension, but she was brave and went from place to place 
urging women to come forward and picket the liquor shops. When Ba 
went to Lahore to see Devdas in jail, she was taken there in a procession 
as a leader. After Gandhi’s release Ba accompanied him to Shimla for a 
meeting with the Viceroy. Ba was specially invited by the Vicerine. 

After the failure of the Round Table Conference in London in 1931, 
the national leaders were arrested again. This time Ba was also arrested 
and imprisoned in Sabarmati jail for 6 weeks. This was her first 
imprisonment in India. Gandhi's fast in jail was very trying time for 
Ba. The responsibility of looking after him and giving moral spiritual 
support fell on her shoulders which she discharged very creditably. 

Kasturba became Gandhi’s great support in his work for 
untouchables. She represented Gandhi at the Anti-Untouchability 
Conference in Madras in 1931 and then went on a tour of the region to 
plead for the Harijans. During the two years—1931 and 1932—Ba was 
arrested six times for participating in Civil Disobedience. The British 
Government considered Ba as a great threat given her ability to draw 
women into the freedom struggle. In December 1936, Ba moved to 
Wardha Ashram with her grand daughter Manu. Here she took the 

ility of Ashram management inspiring fierce devotion among 
co-workers. She learnt to read newspapers and letters. She also read 
and memorized the 12th Chapter of the Bhagvad Gita. 

In 1939, Ba got involved in Rajkot Satyagraha. Bapu wrote in the 
Harijan: “My wife feels so much about sufferings of the people that 
though she is as old as I am and much less able than myself to brave 
such hardships as may be attendant on jail life, she feels she must go to 
Rajkot.” : 

She was arrested on arrival at Rajkot. After a prolonged struggle of 
two years and a fast unto death by Gandhi an agreement was reached. 
Ba’s health was deteriorating fast and she now accompanied Shushila 
Nayar for treatment in Delhi. 

; During 1942 Quit India Movement, when Gandhi was arrested, 
Kasturba addressed a huge meeting in Bombay’s Shivaji Park and 
released an inspiring message. She was arrested and taken to Aga Khan 
Palace where Gandhi was lodged as a prisoner. Ba’s health was now 
quite delicate. She breathed her last on 22 February 1944. Times of India 
commented, “Mrs Gandhi ranks among the great women of India 
known to India’s worshipping millions simply as ‘Ba’—mother.” 

Kasturba’s participation in India’s struggle for freedom and in the 
constructive programmes started by Gandhi entitles her to an 
independent status as a freedom fighter and as a leader, particularly of 
the common Indian woman at that point in Indian history. 
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Two important issues of Kasturba’s life and concerns remain. The 
first is Kasturba’s pain and suffering about the conditions of the 
members of her family, the problems of her sons, daughters-inlaw 
and grand children. She was always concerned and preoccupied with 
their welfare and gave them as much support as she could at different 
stages of her life. It seems her differences about the treatment meted 
out to them by Gandhi remained unresolved right up to the end of her 
life. 

The second relates to the pain when some women who came to be 
associated with Gandhi tried to usurp her place. She fought for that 
space and never yielded, and remained a devoted wife and mother 
. till the end. She extended her domain of love, care and service to all 
and demonstrated by her life and conduct that women have that 
strength which enables them to overcome all shortcomings and hurdles ; 
provided they are committed to values. If Mahatma Gandhi became 
the Father of the Nation, Kasturba, by dint of her own merit, really 
became “Ba-mother” to us all, and as such a symbol of strength, 
particularly to the women of India. 
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Role of Nonviolence in World Peace 
Manish Sharma 


Tue WORLD TODAY is full of fatal explosive spots, scattered on the 
various parts of the globe. Man has dehumanised himself and has 
become indescribably cruel to his own beings. One can experience utter 
chaos, disorder, violence and riots ending up in war. The values of life 
are getting unrelated to the day-to-day aspects of life and we are living 
in a world where on the one hand there is accelerative progress in the 
fields of science and technology as is evident from space travel, nuclear 
energy, communications and so on, and on the other hand, there is the 
singular failure of human mind-brain.equipment to psychologically 
grow, to blossom, to free itself from the exiting patterns of thinking, 
feeling and behaviour with our fellow beings. 

‘ Until the early phase of the Twentieth Century, a handful of colonial 
powers called the shots, lording it over millions in Asia, Africa and 
West Asia. However, the stability of the-colonial order was shattered 
with the outbreak of World War-L. What followed was violence on arr 
unprecedented scale; the Russian Revolution, World War-IL, the 
Partition of India, the Chinese Revolution, the Korean War, the Vietnam 
War and the ongoing Israel-Palestine Conflict. The result of all wars 
so far was only destruction of mankind, property, civilization, resources 
and many species of the animal kingdom. What gave people hope in 
the tumultuous Twentieth Century was Gandhi's simple, logical and 
convincing message: it is possible to live in amity and peace. Despite 
the large-scale violence, the active pursuit of peace in that time made 
possible the marvels of technology and the comforts of civil society.1 

Violence, revolt, discontent and dissatisfaction—both in the East 
and the West —are basically due to the deep-rooted causes arising from 
the total way of life which man has been pursuing for several centuries. 
However, it is more important to investigate where the malady lies, 
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where-man has taken a wrong turn, and how is it related to the total 
way of life, and ask ourselves how it can be eliminated from our psyche? 
A person who feels concerned about life, both individual and collective, 
feels the urgency of exploring the basic causes of conditioning the 
human psyche. The answer to a problem is embedded in the problem 

_ itself; so we have to understand the deep causes of the problem. When 
one can find the cause, one can end it too. A cause has an end. The 
causation of the problem can be ended, not through a readymade 
solution, but through understanding the problem itself. 

No doubt, there will always be conflicts, big and small, in human 
affairs. However, the H-bomb has made it obvious that total war can 
no longer settle conflicts. And clearly no conflict can be ended through 
deterrence based on nuclear weapons. In such a stalemate the possibility 
of using nonviolent resistance might be worth examining. At the face 
of it, the term “nonviolent resistance” seems self—contradictory. How 
can any resistance be effective in this modern world unless it is backed 

-up with, great strength, power and, if need be, even weapons? At least 
a threat of violence is seemingly an essential element of resistance. 
Nevertheless, there have been instances in history where great courage, 
deep conviction and a fine cause have prevailed, without violence, 
against armed might. In this respect, Gandhi's struggle for the freedom 
of India was one instance. The unity of the human species is not merely 
a biological and physiological fact; it is, when wisely and fully asserted - 
and acted upon, a great power. Human unity actualises in man’s — 
universal capacity to think, feel, will, understand and act, and to 
apprehend spiritual truths. Accordingly, human unity is a power that 
can overcome all differences of race, nationality, ideology or culture. 
Military leaders have aroused partial unity by means of fear, pride, 
anger, hate, revenge and lies. But unity can also be aroused, more 
fruitfully and enduringly, by love and the desire for justice. If we want 
a better world, we must be prepared to do some careful thinking. It is 
time we stopped being sketchy on a matter that touches us all so closely. 
For, in reality, this matter of handling conflict constructively is of 
immediate concern to everyone who has ever been angry or afraid, 
resentful, revengeful or bitter; who has ever taken part in a fight, mob 
violence or war; or who has been the object of anger, hatred, exploitation, 
injustice or oppression. It is also important to those who hope that 
somehow the ideals of mankind can be made practical and harmonized 
with its conduct.? 

Jonathan Schell argues in The Fate of The Earth that nuclear weapons 
force us to be either strategic or moral idiots. Gandhi appeared to argue 
for Schell’s strategic idiocy as he contended that even Hitler could have 
been fought with techniques of nonviolent resistance—namely 
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Satyagraha (truth force or soul force), which sounds strategically idiotic. 
Images of citizens of Russia, the Ukraine, Lithuania, and elsewhere 
successfully battling the--Soviet Military with nonviolent 
demonstrations raise the possibility that Gandhi may not have proposed 
such foolishness after all.3 

Here, the arms race not only increases the risk of war but also leads 
to the diversion of resources to unproductive purposes. In this way, it 
undermines the economic health of nations and deprives the peoples 
of the world of many of the comforts and benefits which modern science 
can provide. What is more, the continuing arms race threatens the 
stability of the world’s economic structure, on which alone the 
foundations of a lasting peace and a stable world order can be laid. We 
must keep in mind that the framers of the UN Charter were aware of 
these dangers when they stressed the desirability of achieving “The 
least diversion for armaments of the world’s human and economic 
resources” and spoke of the “establishment of a system for the 
regulation of armaments.”4 

It may be mentioned here that the three points—the stress on the 
abandonment of the arms race, the necessity of continuing negotiations 
with a view to reaching an agreement and the banning of the weapons 
of mass destruction (the ABC—Atomic, Biological and Chemical 
Weapons)—have constantly figured in the subsequent Indian attitude 
or posture on disarmament. Explaining the advantages of embodying 
the results of the work of the Atomic Energy Commission in the form 
of a declaration in much the same way as the Universal Declatation of 
Human Rights adopted by the Assembly in December, 1948, B.N. Rau, 
the Indian representative, had suggested that the proposed declaration 
might contain the following three propositions. “The development and 
use of atomic energy having now become a matter of international 
concern, it is the duty of every state to submit to, and act in aid of, an 
effective system international control adequate to insure the use of 
atomic energy only for peaceful purposes and the elimination of atomic 
weapons from national armaments as well as to protect complying 
states against the hazard of violations and evasions. Secondly, no state 
or individual shall manufacture, possess or use atomic weapons. 
Thirdly, no state or individual shall use atomic energy except for 
peaceful purposes.”5 

It has been estimated that more than fourteen thousand and five 
hundred wars, which claimed the lives of about four billion people, 
have been fought in the last five thousand years, since the dawn of 
civilization. Armed conflicts have taken up to 21 million lives since 
World War II. War appears to be natural to man and the aggressors 
justify war as a means of ending wars; “peace through war” is what 
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they talk about. Wars continue in spite of the efforts of League of Nations 
and the United Nations.® And, man has the credit of being the biggest 
killer of his species, his kith and kin. World War IL, as other every major 
war, left its heart-rending impact on the society. It was fought on a 
colossal scale. The enormity of losses can be judged from the fact that 
the Soviet Union alone had lost about twenty million lives in the War 
while six million Jews were killed in Hitler’s gas chambers. In July 
1945, America exploded the first nuclear weapon in the history of 
mankind and in August they dropped two bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki (Japanese cities). Japan surrendered forthwith and that gave 
America an imminent edge and deprived the Russians of all but a token 
share in the post war settlement in the Far East. The war ended with an 
act, which contained the two central elements in the Cold War: the 
advent of nuclear weapons and beginning of Soviet-American rivalry. 
And this created terror and fear in the mind of the people all over the 
world. 

If we look back, as a mater of fact, the Second World War was one 
of the greatest watersheds in human history. It brought the destruction 
not only of the most perverse and pernicious political formation of 
capitalist /industrialization of Western Europe, namely, Nazism- 
Fascism, but also set into motion the end of European colonialism and 
imperialism that had dominated almost two thirds of human 
population living in three fourth of the World’s territory in Africa, Asia, 
Latin-America and the Pacific. In this respect it has been rightly 
observed: : 


War has never threatened mankind with grave consequences than today. 
On the other hand, never before has mankind had at its disposal stronger 
forces for eliminating war as an instrument of policy in international 
relations.” ` i 


The folowing incidents may prove to be the eye opener for one 
and all. 


Number Game of 11 September 20018 


3,056 official count of victims in 9/11 attacks 

2,823 people killed in attack on World Trade Centre 

291 bodies discovered intact 

1,102 victims identified 

105 people classified missing 

125 people killed in the attack on Pentagon 

0% survivors rescued from Ground Zero 

108,444 truckloads of debris removed 

190,568 tons of steel recovered, some shipped to India as scrap 
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3.1 million hours of labour to clear ground zero 

for 69 days underground fires continued to burn 

1,300 orphans left by the attacks 

19 AL Qaeda members believed to have hijacked the four planes 
600 incidents of violence or discrimination against Muslims in the 
United States 

21 billion dollars worth of US property lost due to the attacks 

1.8 million jobs estimated to be lost in the US by end of 2002 
100,000 estimated number of jobs lost in lower Manhattan area 
422,000 estimated minimum number of New Yorkers suffering from 
Post—Trauma Stress Disorder 

26 days after 9/11 US began bombing Afghanistan 

3,620 estimated Afghan civilian death toll from US bombing campaign 
so far 

22,000 number of US bombs dropped on Afghanistan in six months 
48 billion dollar increase in US defence budget 

3 times Colin Powell, US Secretary of State, visited the sub-continent 
2 times Tony Blair visited India and Pakistan to ease tensions 

54 percentage of Americans feel FBI/CIA should have been able to 


prevent attacks. 


History has proved that the vast empires can be run and 
administered better with the rule of Ahimsa (nonviolence). The golden 
eras of Emperor Ashoka, Nalanda, Kanishka and Harshvardhan, shine 
in the annals of history. The history of these great emperors is a lesson 
that the contentment and peace which they could not find after 
conquering nearly the whole of the subcontinent they adopted the pious 
cult of Ahimsa. These emperors became Bhikshus (monks) to spread 
the Light of Ahimsa in this world. Piety ruled over their domains, which 
converted their vast empires into heavens of peace where their wars 
had placed havoc of destruction. There remained no lust for war in the 
rulers and no crime in the ruled.? The message is clear. It now depends 
on our attitude, judgement and decision, whether to continue to make 
this world a hell by fighting wars with deadly weapons and remain 
under perpetual fear of destruction or to make a heaven of this world 
with the doctrine of Ahimsa as followed and imbibed by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

It has been observed that Gandhi’s success in India legitimated 
mass mobilization for nonviolent action in an unprecedented way. He 
crafted a form of struggle out of various strands of cultural traditions 
from both the East and the West and thrust it into the centre of political 
life. Prior to the Indian freedom movement, nonviolence was not 
considered an option beyond marginal religious circles. But now it is 
an essential part of our “vocabulary of courage and heroism,” as 
Ramchandra Gandhi points out. ` 
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In the words of Gandhi, “From a long time, the word Satyagraha is 
often most loosely used and.is made to cover veiled violence. But as 
the author of the word I may be allowed to say that it excludes every 
form of violence, direct or indirect, veiled or unveiled, and whether in 
thought, word, or deed. It is a breach of Satyagraha to wish ill to an 
opponent or to say a harsh word to him or of him with the intention of 
doing harm. And often the evil thought or the evil word may, in terms 
of Satyagraha, be more dangerous than actual violence used in the heat 
of the moment. Satyagraha is gentle, it never wounds. It must not be 
she result Ch anger Gr malice, . . It was conceived as a complete substitute 
for violence.” 

Most people hitherto have been sceptical of nonviolent resistance 
simply because they did not understand how it could possibly work. 
They might be less sceptical once they could see how the method could 
operate and be effective. Modern psychology enables us to understand 
the emotional, mental and moral mechanisms involved. If one man 
attacks another with physical violence and the victim hits back, the 
violent response gives the attackers a certain reassurance and moral 
support. It shows that the position of violence on the victim’s scale of 
moral values is the same as that of the attacker. A mere display of either 
fear or anger by the victim is sufficient to have this effect. It makes the 
attackers sure of his own savoir-faire, of his choice of methods, of his 
knowledge of human nature and hence of his opponent. He can rely 
on the victim to react in a definite way. The attacker’s morale is 
sustained; his sense of values is vindicated. 

But suppose the assailant, using physical violence, attacks a 
different sort of person, the attitude of this new opponent is fearless, 
calm, and steady; because of a different belief, training or experience 
he has much self-control. He does not respond to the attacker’s violence 
with counter-violence. Instead, he accepts the blows good-temperedly, 
stating his belief as to the truth of the matter in dispute, asking for an 
examination of both sides of the dispute, and stating his readiness to 
abide by the truth. He offers resistance, but only in moral terms. He 
states his readiness to prove his sincerity by his own suffering rather 
than by inflicting suffering on the assailant. He accepts blow after blow, 
showing no signs of fear or resentment, keeping steadily a good- 
humoured and kind disposition in the look of the eye, tone of voice, 
and posture of body. To violence he offers nonviolent resistance. 

The assailant’s first thought may be that his opponent is afraid of 
him, that he is a coward, ready to give way and acknowledge defeat. 
But the opponent’s look and posture show not fear, but courage. His 
steady resistance of will reveals no subservience. His unflinching 
endurance of pain is startling, particularly because, as F. C. Bartlett has 
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pointed out, “it is easier and requires less courage to attack than to 
withstand fire without retaliation.” 1? 

At such an unusual and unexpected reaction the assailant will be 
surprised. If at first he was inclined to be scornful or contemptuous of 
the victim as a coward, those feelings rapidly become displaced by 
curiosity and wonder. As the psychologist Shand points out, “Wonder 
tends to pxelude repugnance, disgust and contempt in relation to its 
object.” 

i E EAE E EE AAE 
resister, if there are any onlookers or a public that hears of the conflict, 
the nonviolent resister gains a strong advantage from their reaction. 
When the public sees the gentle person’s courage and fortitude, notes 
his generosity and good will toward the attacker, and hears his repeated 
offers to settle the matter fairly, peaceably and openly, they are filled 
with surprise, curiosity and wonder. If they have been hostile to the 
victim before, they at least pause to think. His good humour, fairness 
and kindness arouse confidence. Sooner or later his conduct wins public 
sympathy, admiration and support, and also the respect of the violent 
opponent himself. Gandhi’s chivalrous and generous conduct toward 
the South African Government when it was threatened by a railway 
strike is an instance of this sort. Once the respect of the opponent has 
been secured, a long step has been taken toward a satisfactory solution 
of the controversy, no matter whether it is public or private. 

Now the question arises: what is the psychology of the affair if the 
assailant is filled with the sort of cruelty or greed, pride, bigotry, or 
hardness that seems to grow on what it feeds on? Cruelty is a complex 
of fear, anger and pride.’ Greed is a distorted desire for security and 
completion. In a sense, it is a fear of lack. Pride is another mistaken 
sense of divisiveness. Bigotry is an obstinate, narrow religious pride. 
In all such instances, the tendency of nonviolent resistance is to remove 
fear, anger and any foreboding or dread of loss or sense of separateness, 
and to replace these with feelings of security, unity, sympathy and good 
will. Since fear and anger are elements of cruelty, the removal of fear 
and anger will tend to reduce cruelty. Shand tells us that, “wonder 
tends to exclude repugnance, disgust and contempt in relation to its 
object.” In so far as these may be elements involved in pride, the 
wonder evoked by the conduct of the nonviolent person also tends to 
reduce pride and hence to reduce cruelty. In so far as cruelty is due to 
a desire for power or a feeling of superiority, the ability of nonviolence 
to win the support of the outside public presently makes the cruel 
person feel and realize that the kind of power he has valued is 
disadvantageous and that perhaps he is not so superior as he had 
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Apart from its effect on the spectators, nonviolent resistance 
gradually creates even in the violent opponent himself a gradual 
realization of human unity and a different idea of what kind of power 
is desirable. Cruelty may be partly due toa defect in the cruel person’ s 
imagination or to dullness of observation, and in this case, dramatic 
scenes of prolonged nonviolent resistance act to stimulate his 
imagination and powers of observation, and thereby to reduce his 
cruelty. If avarice or desires for revenge are factors in a particular case 
of cruelty, prolonged nonviolent resistance also reduces these. The 
attacker gradually loses divisive emotions in relation to the victim: fear, 
anger, hatred, indignation, pride, vanity, scorn, contempt, disdain, 
disgust, anxiety, worry and apprehension. These feelings are not merely 
thwarted or suppressed by the use of nonviolence; their very basis is 
uprooted.16 

Accordingly, anger, as well as love can be creative, for both are 
expressions or modes of energy. But love contains more energy and 
endurance than anger. Love involves the very principle and essence of 
continuity of life itself. If considered as an instrument, it can be more 
efficiently and effectively wielded, has better aim, has a better fulcrum 
or point of vantage, than anger. Love gains a stronger and more lasting 
approval from the rest of mankind. The probabilities in favour of its 
winning over anger in the long run are strong. Courageous violence, 
to try to prevent or stop a wrong, is better than cowardly acquiescence.. 
To Gandhi, cowardice is more harmful morally than violence. The inner 
attitude is more important than the outer act, though it is vitally 
important always to be true to oneself, to make one’s outer conduct a 
true reflection and expression of one’s inner state. Fear develops out of 
an assumption of relative weakness. Since all men have the innate 
possibility of moral strength, to be afraid is really a denial of one’s 
moral potential powers and is therefore very harmful. Violence and 
anger at least show faith in one’s own moral powers and thus provide 
at least a basis for further growth. He who refrains from fighting because 
he is afraid, really hates his opponent in his heart and wishes that 
circumstances would change so that he could hurt, humiliate, harm or 
destroy his opponent. The energy of his hate is present, but that is 
suppressed. 

As to the outcome of a struggle waged by nonviolence, we must 
understand one point thoroughly. The aim of the nonviolent resister is 
not to injure, or to crush and humiliate his opponent, or to “break his 
will,” as ina violent fight. The aim is to convert the opponent, to change 
his understanding and his sense of values so that he will join 
wholeheartedly with the resister in seeking a settlement truly amicable 
and truly satisfying to both sides. The nonviolent resister seeks a 
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solution under which both parties can have complete self-respect and 
mutual respect, a settlement that will implement the new desires and 
full energies of both parties. The nonviolent resister seeks to help the 
violent attacker to re-establish his moral balance on a level higher and ' 
more secure than that from which the first launched his violent attack 
The function of the nonviolent type of resistance is not to harm the 
opponent nor impose a solution against his will, but to help both parties 
into a more secure, creative, happy, and truthful relationship.’ 

Suppose A attacks B, and B responds with violence. While part of 
B’s response is purely instinctive and defensive, part of it also is 
unconscious imitation of A. So anger, resentment, hatred and revenge, 
in the process of reciprocal imitative violence, mount higher and enter 
more tensely into the personalities of the combatants, consuming all 
their energies, to the point of utter exhaustion or destruction. 
Nonviolent resistance is a means of communicating feelings and ideas. 
It uses facial expressions, bodily gestures and the tone of voice, just as 
in all personal communication. In prolonged situations it may also use 
writing and printing. Its means of expression are as ample as those of 
any language. Even in situations where words can be used little or not 
at all, conduct, as indicated above, itself may be a rapid, accurate, and 
efficient means of communication.” 

Nevertheless, the ideas to be conveyed are so unusual that the 
understanding of them by the recipient may be slow or incomplete. At 
first and perhaps for some time, the understanding will be more 
emotional than intellectual. Therefore, the success of the 
communication does not depend upon the extent of formal or book 
education of either party to the conflict. On the other hand, the idea 
itself is no more complex than that of war, for both require discipline 
and control In waging war, fear must be controlled, while anger is 
deliberately intensified and directed against the opponent; while in 
nonviolent resistance, both anger and fear are controlled. Both anger 
and fear are elemental and similar emotions, and one control is no 
more complex than the other, nor is the ideas to be conveyed in either 
case. 
Nonviolent resistance in complete form is a dramatization of the 
idea of essential human unity. Therefore, with all the subtle power of 
genuine drama, it works upon the mind and heart of.the opponent. In 
this drama the movement and confronting of ideas and forces causes 
in both the opponent and the spectator a clearer and profounder 
realization of human relations, a reconciliation of impulses and an 
illumination, enlargement and enrichment of consciousness. It brings 
about a more highly organized and more delicately balanced synthesis 
of the elements in the spectator’s experience, an inner organization 
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“less wasteful of human possibilities” than that which prevailed in 
him earlier. It reveals the power of the human spirit to triumph over 
suffering and apparent disaster. 

Thus, the psychological nature of nonviolent resistance may well 
be considered a form of what Rivers calls “manipulative activity.” In 
discussing different modes of reaction to danger, he says: 


In the presence of danger, man, in the vast majority of cases, neither flees 
nor adopts an attitude of aggression, but responds by the special kind of 
activity, often of a highly complex kind, whereby the danger may be 
avoided or overcome. From most of the dangers to which mankind is 
exposed in the complex conditions of our own society, the means to escape 
lie in complex activities of a manipulative kind which seem to justify the 
term I have chosen. The hunter has to discharge his weapon, perhaps 
combined with movements which put him into a favourable situation for 
such an action. The driver of a car and the pilot of an aeroplane in danger 
Gf co haan aveto penra Complex poyenients by What dangers 
avoided. 


As a method of resolving a conflict, nonviolent resistance is much 
better than reciprocal violence, because it is more effective and efficient. 
The first reason for this is partly physiological as anger, hatred, and 
fear make an enormous drain upon our energy. Hatred eats up our 
energies and kills our imagination. If we hate a man, we cannot get 
him out of our mind, we are always attached to him, and as a result, 
we are his slaves. The thought of him is an obsession; it wastes most of 
our time. In a violent struggle, these emotions persist after the combat 
itself ceases. A victory by violence means humiliation for the conquered 
person. He has to admit the winner’s superiority for the moment, but 
he vows vengeance. His resentment seeks satisfaction as soon as 
possible. His original anger, repressed by circumstances, becomes 
hatred and longs for revenge and retaliation. He nurses his grudge. In 
this respect, there have been many instances of feuds lasting many 
generations. International enmities in Europe have lasted for centuries. 
Retaliation provokes counter—retaliation. The original evil or damage 
is vastly multiplied and absorbs an enormous amount of time and 
energy diverted from useful occupations. 

Gandhi set the theoretical foundations for the coming movements 
in the following words: 


There are two methods of attaining one’s goal. Satyagraha and Duragraha. 
In our scriptures they have been described, respectively, as divine and 
devilish modes of action. In Satyagraha, there is always unflinching 
adherence to truth. It is never to be forsaken on any account. Even for the 
sake of one’s country, it does not permit resort to falsehood. It proceeds 
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on the assumption of the ultimate triumph of truth. A Satyagrahi does not 
abandon his path, even though at times it seems impenetrable and beset 
with difficulties and dangers. . . Even an inveterate enemy he conquers by 
the force of the soul, which is love. We can cultivate such an attitude even 
towards the Government and, doing so, we shall be able to appreciate 
their beneficial activities and, as for their errors, rather than feel bitter on 
their account, point them out in love and so get them rectified. Love does 
not act through fear. Weakness there certainly cannot be. A coward is 


incapable of bearing love, it is the prerogative of the brave. Looking at 
everything with love, we shall not regard the Government with suspicion, 
nor believe that all their actions, being directed by love, will be unerring 
and is bound, therefore, to carry conviction with them. Love can fight, 
often, it is obliged to. In the intoxication of power, man fails to see his 
error. When that happens, a Satyagrahi does not sit still. He suffers. He 
disobeys the ruler’s orders and his laws in a civil manner, and willingly 
submits to the penalties of such disobedience, for instance, imprisonment 
and gallows. 


The School For Peace: For countless centuries man has been training 
himself in the art and science of killing. The question is: “Why did he 
constantly endeavour to learn the art of killing?” Till now violence 
was the only entrenched method available for resolving conflicts. The 
journey in developing violent means of conflict resolution has led man 
astray, into an abyss of mass annihilation. He has found himself 
entrapped in the very machine that he created for his salvation. Now, 
at last, has come the moment when he must cry halt to this mad march 
towards self-destruction. Man has to evolve new methods of conflict 
resolution, new techniques of salvation. ? 

Undoubtedly, nonviolence has been part of man’s evolutionary 
process. Although during the past centuries man had previous 
experience of individuals and small groups practicing nonviolence, it 
has come out before him, during the last half a century on a global 
scale as an alternative way of living, a technique with more lasting 
and sound results, a philosophy more suited to the need pf the present 
day, a new method of resolving social conflicts. To secure peace, man 
must create the things that bring peace, and to create the things for 

_peace, he must be training himself in nonviolence. As Gandhi said in 
1936, “Just as one must learn the art of killing in the training for violence, 
so one must learn the art of dying in the training for nonviolence. 
Violence does not mean emancipation from fear, but discovering the 
means of combating the cause of fear. Nonviolence on the other hand, 
has no cause for fear. The votary of nonviolence has to cultivate the 
capacity for sacrifice of the highest type imorder to be free from fear.” 

However, some thinkers have often raised the question whether 
nonviolence could be acquired through training! They feel that 
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nonviolence is an attitude, a way of life and a growing commitment to 
cultural and human values. How can a few weeks’ training, it is argued, 
inculcate these attitudes and instil faith? It is only education that will 
léad to the adoption of attitudes. Faith is but a product of proper 
education, conducive environment and planned programme of 


Training should include not only the process of education adopted 
to cultivate attitudes, but proper equipment for skills in action. In a 
well-defined programme both these aspects coalesce, thus leading to 
the enrichment of the quality of the individual and his capacity to act. 

A programme of training in nonviolence should make an attempt 
to synthesise aspects of both individual and community growth 
towards nonviolent strength. Nonviolence, moreover, has to concern 
itself with the change and growth of individual mental attitudes 
through methods and techniques of ethical development as well as 
evolving techniques leading to group functioning and proper 
interpersonal relationships which can be much more effective and result 
oriented. 

Nonviolence is an individual faith in or attitude towards a certain 
method of social change. It contains at least the following aspects of 
human life: 


(a) A deep sense of compassion and concern for fellow human beings 

(b) An awareness about the situation 

(c) A sense of justice and a deep sense of righteous indignation against 
all injustice, exploitation and discrimination 

(d) A faith that no individual or situation is beyond persuasion ` 

(e) Recognition that there can be no permanent change without change 
of heart and that the sound method of social change is through 
education, persuasion, negotiations, or if necessary, through self- 
suffering and Satyagraha 

(f) A sense of fearlessness and open—mindednese (Liberal attitude). 


All these factors combined lead to active nonviolent strength. The 
training in nonviolence has, therefore, to be organized in such a way 
that it can prepare individuals, groups and communities for such 
dynamic nonviolence.”1 

In this respect, Martin Luther King’s words are very significant 
which remind and also warn us in the following manner: - 


If humanity is to progress, Gandhi is inescapable. He lived, thought, and 
acted inspired by the vision of humanity Evolving were a world of peace 
and harmony. We may ignore him at our own risk. 
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As a matter of fact, the first manifestation of Gandhi’s technique of 
nonviolent revolution did attract the attention of the world. But little 
attention was paid to the constructive part of his technique which to 
him was not only a technique but a way of life. It prepared the 
individual, the community and, later in India, a nation in the making, 
for nonviolent revolution. Constructive work provided the Satyagrahis 
with opportunities to go to the grass-roots, organize mass contacts, 
and train them for bigger sacrifices. Most of all, it gave Satyagrahis a 
chance to train themselves. It provided occasions for self-discipline, 
experience and the aptitudes that are essential to those devoted to 
nonviolent revolution. 

There have been several instances of the successful use of 
nonviolent resistance in different countries at different time intervals 
and at different levels. In some of the instances the nonviolent resistance 
was by individuals, in others, it took a mass or corporate form. 
Gandhi had firm belief that violence, crime and other troublesome 
behaviours do not suggest bad persons to be punished or killed. He 
believed that the only sensible approach is to change the heart of 
persons. For instance, Gandhi said that, “Crime is a product of the 
prevailing social system.” Therefore, it needs a different approach 
and an appropriate treatment. 

Today, man, instead of finding ways and means of peace and 
progress from his knowledge of science, is busy in developing the means 
of his own destruction. The devastating power of the atom, the far- 
reaching flights of the missiles, and the conquest of the planets are 
becoming a hazard to the security of the human race. Above all, the 
increasing selfishness, vanity and worship of mammon are perplexing 
realities. We can fight this danger only by following the doctrine of 
Ahimsa (nonviolence}—a word dearest to Gandhi. This cult of love, 
sacrifice, and truth can save the human race from annihilation and 
through this faith alone can man elevate his character to lofty heights 
and convert this hell of a world into heaven. As a matter of fact, 
nonviolence practically has been preached and practised in every 
country, and by the people everywhere. Many thinkers and founders 
of great religions that have taught that violence cannot be overcome by 
evil. Surprisingly, Mahatma Gandhi was the man who laid down his 
life for spreading the message of love and Ahimsa.”4 

So far, as we have seen that the end result of violence is only injury, 
death and destruction. No one so far had been able to claim that he 
had got anything out of violence, or any profit from it. His only answer 
would be that violence leads only towards destruction, death—bed, 
separation from near and dear ones, and separation from life’s comforts. 
There is no end in terms of violence, because violence is always counter 
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productive, it is an endless game and it is not a friend of any one. It is 
just like a blood—sucker spider, which after sucking the blood of its 
prey, kills it without any reason. Now the message is clear: do we want 
injury, death and destruction or development, construction and peace? 
The only way to have peace is the practice of nonviolence and 
nonviolence only. 


18. 
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Relevance of Gandhian Vision of 
Village Republic 


K.P. Mishra 


Introduction 


(GANDHI WAS A golden blend of faith and rationality, or spirituality 
and science. Despite having a clear understanding of his sharp 
differences with Nehru on mental level, he declared his faith in Nehru. 
To quote Gandhi, “I have always said that not Rajaji, nor Sardar Vallabh 
Bhai, but Jawaharlal will be my successor. He says whatever is 
uppermost in his mind but he always does what I want. When I am 
oa he will do what I am doing now. Then he will speak my language 

. Ultimately, he will have to speak my language. Even if this 
pa not happen, I would at least die with this faith.” 1 He passed away 
with this faith in his heart, but he knew very well that his successor — 
Nehru - had different vision, approach and strategy for India’s 
development. Contrary to Gandhi’s whole-hearted opposition to the 
state, Nehru heavily relied on the efficacy of the state apparatus. For 
him Indian state could play an interventionist role in the rapid growth 
of economy and in the process of social change altogether. Indian state 
was entrusted with the responsibilities to take care of education, health, 
employment and other minimum needs of people. As a result, Indian 
people began to expect too much from the state. The state had to fulfil 
the rising storm of expectations of the toiling masses. 

Nehruvian model of development was based on welfare state, 
centralised planned economy and heavy industrialisation. The basic 
assumption of the welfare state is that the state, as an embodiment of 
political power, can be a driving force in the democratisation of society 
and in providing basic amenities to people. Further, the welfare state 
tends to eradicate injustices inflicted on the masses as a consequence 
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of unregulated market by regulating the latter through democratic 
means. Therefore, it has been considered as a midway between 
exploitative free-market economy and the authoritarian socialist state. 
The same principle was applied in economy and Nehru pursued the 
path of ‘mixed economy’ in which public sector situated at ‘the 
commanding heights of economy’ had a crucial role to play. Apart from 
the positive results in the social sector, the welfare state had also some 
negative consequences. Its social impact was manifested in the 
“excessive dependence on the state for every lead in development 
activities,” which “curtailed initiative of the people.”* In the economic 
field, the above model of development failed to solve the two chronic 
problems of poverty and unemployment particularly in the rural areas. 
Agricultural sector and rural economy were neglected to a great extent 
in the strategy of planned development. The growth rate of employment 
continued to be low — 1.5 percent — and the number of rural poor in 
1987-88 was 232 million.? Therefore, the welfare state failed to fulfil 
the expectations of the rural people. 

During the 1980s the crisis of welfare state was realized worldwide 
and policy makers in India initiated the new economic policy that was 
a major break from the Nehurvian model. The basic tenets of the policy 
were liberalization, privatisation and globalisation. The advocates of 
the new economic policy firmly asserted that the regulatory role of the 
state must be minimized to foster enhanced economic growth. In other 
words, the state is to be replaced by the market and the latter was 
considered the most efficient and effective mechanism to coordinate 
the conflicting interests of individuals in the industrial society. In a 
nutshell, the market is being considered as a panacea for all evils. In 
the new economic policy, the role of the public sector was curtailed 
and increasing space was provided for the private sector. After nearly 
one and a half decades of liberalization and privatisation, the problems 
of rural poverty and unemployment have become more devastating. 
The share of agriculture in Gross Domestic Product (GDP) has 
decreased from 34.9 percent in 1990-1 to 24.3 percent in 2002-3; rural 
employment growth rate is negligible and nearly 193 million rural 
people are still living below the poverty line.4 

The above discussion makes it clear that both welfare state and the 
market failed to deliver. In the era of globalisation, it is widely realized 
that market economy creates glaring inequalities, and consequently 
the gap between the rich and the poor is widening. Intellectuals who 
support globalisation propagate that there is no alternative (TINA) to 
market economy. However, in the Indian scenario, the value of the 
Gandhian approach to development as an alternative needs to be 
assessed afresh. Gandhi rejects both welfare state and the market. He 
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is against the paternalism of the state and insists self-help, which is 
the easence of a true democracy according to him. On the other hand 
market economy is based on free and cutthroat competition among the 
antagonistic interests of individuals. For Adam Smith, “‘human 
element’ is a disturbing factor which prevents free play of economic 
laws. Contrary to this approach, Gandhian economics is based on 
‘human element’ and for him ‘pure economic motive’ constitutes a 
‘disturbing factor.’”> / 

Gandhi strongly pleads for revival of village community in which 
individual’s whole life is organically linked with the community. 
Recently, it has been realized that urban India cannot develop at the 
cost of rural Bharat. In this context, Gandhian vision, approach and 
strategy of village reconstruction are likely to be the most suitable. 
Therefore, it is high time that we pondered over the Gandhian ideas 
on village uplift. During the Five Year Plans, a piecemeal approach 
towards rural development has been adopted, while the Gandhian 
approach is an integrated one, in which political, economic, educational 
and moral aspects are intertwined in a system. The aim of this research 
paper is to explain Gandhian dream of village republic in an integrated 
form and to suggest its relevance in the present context. 


From ‘Dung Heaps’ to Tiny Garden of Eden’ 


Gandhi does not accept the state-centric approach to economic 
development and social change. He is perturbed to see the neglect of 
villages. For him, urbanisation is a curse in which men suffer from 
alienation because of loss of their sociability. A city is a crowd of 
atomised individuals. For Gandhi, Village is a community, which is 
based on face-to-face relationship among individuals. In his last 
testament, after independence, he remarks, “India has still to attain 
social, moral and economic independence in terms of its seven hundred 
thousand villages as distinguished from its cities and towns.”° Thus, 
the task of rebuilding of villages is paramount for him. Gandhian 
approach towards the development of villages is comprehensive in 
that political, économic, social and moral aspects are integrated in a 
whole. Gandhi realizes that present villages are far from living 
communities. In villages, ignorance, public apathy, ill-health etc., are 
rampant, and in Gandhi's view, these villages have become like ‘dung 
heaps’ as a matter of sheer neglect and exploitation by the city-dwellers. 
Therefore, Gandhi urges educated persons to be rural_minded to work 
in villages. ; 

Gandhian dream of village is to build the Indian village like “tiny 
Garden of Eden.” For Gandhi, reconstruction of villages must be 
organized on a permanent basis. Contrary to the Gandhian view, a 
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lopsided approach towards rural development was adopted in the post- 
independence period. For example, the Community Development 
Programme (CDP) and National Extension Service (NES) were 
launched, but they failed to evoke popular initiative and participation 
of rural people. These programmes failed to touch the whole fabric of 
village community. Similarly, Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRI’s) were 
established, but they lacked necessary powers and economic resources 
to produce the cesired results. Gandhi, on the other hand, wants to 
galvanize village -ife as a whole. In his programme of constructive work, 
all aspects of village life such as economy, political organisation, health, 
sanitation etc. have been properly considered. 


Village as a Self-Governing Unit 


Gandhi believes in the primacy of morality, and for him, salvation of 
society lies in continuous generation of moral power which can function 
effectively only in a small community like village. Village represents 
an ideal community not governed by political power, but by the moral 
principle. Like Rousseau’s ‘general will,’ village community is based 
on the wills of citizens. In this way the village community is self- 

Gandhi is an ardent supporter of ‘stateless democracy’ or 
‘enlightened anarchy’ in which there is no political power.” Another 
remarkable feature of this small community is the individual’s complete 
subordination to the community, and this provides an “alternative to 
liberal rationalist conception with the individual-oriented model of 
society and class—conflict oriented model of Marx.”® Beyond the 
majority principle, the village community is based on consensus among 
free citizens acting according to moral principles for the betterment of 
village life. For Gandhi, an ideal democracy can flourish only in a small 
community. ' 

The Greek city-state was also a small community and both Plato 
and Aristotle pleaded for individual’s subordination to the community, 
but the Greek city-state lagged behind in one aspect — participation of 
the common man. Plato and Aristotle failed to provide any institutional 
arrangement in which the last man of the community would be able to 
take part in collective decision-making. Therefore, Gandhi is concerned 
with the participation of the poorest of the poor, and for this purpose, 
he wants to revive the village Panchayat. He is a great admirer of this 
ancient institution, and for him, the village must be governed by the 
Panchayat that is self-governing in the true sense of the term because 
it works according to its own laws. In the decision-making process of 
this institution, an individual has an effective role to play. “Here there 
is perfect democracy,” remarks Gandhi, “based upon individual 
freedom. The individual is the architect of his own government.”? Thus 
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an individual is a constituting and integral unit of the Panchayat. For 
Gandhi, Panchayat is the life-blood of rural people and no plan for 
village uplift can succeed without the revival of Panchayats. Gandhi 
has talked about the four limbs of government, namely, village 
Panchayats, district administration, provincial administration and 
central administration. Gandhian approach is based on generating 
power from below in place of the top-down approach. He gives an 
outline of the four limbs of government in the following way. “These 
villages having one vote will elect their district administration. The 
district administration will elect provincial administration which in 
turn will elect a president who will be the national chief executive.” 10 
However, Gandhi has not enunciated a comprehensive organisational 
structure of all the four limbs. So far as the Panchayati Raj institutions 
are concerned, Gandhi refers to three tiers of Panchayats, but for him, 
Taluka and the District Panchayats have an advisory role. He does 
not see any necessity to give them a key place in the legal framework, 
and he is even doubtful about the necessity of their existence. In the 
writings and speeches of Gandhi, we find that he puts emphasis 
primarily on village Panchayats and the other two-tiers of Panchayats 
have not been discussed in detail. Basically, he is interested in the 
government at the village level. Gandhi suggests an outline of this 
government in the following lines. “The Government of the village 
will be conducted by the panchayat of five persons, annually elected 
by the adidtaillapeis, male and female, possessing minimum prescribed 
qualifications.” '* Sometimes he makes a reference of seven panches. 
One of the remarkable features of Gandhian scheme is the provision of 
minimum qualifications for the panches. In the contemporary scenario, 
many Sarpanches or Pradhans of village Panchayats particularly 
women are illiterate. At that time, when rural literacy was quite low, 
Gandhi's advocacy of minimum qualifications for panches deserve our 
serious attention. ' 
The panches of a village Panchayat will be elected by secret ballot. 
Gandhi opines that for the purpose of the election of the panches, a 
public meeting will be called. The term of the elected panches is one 
year. It seems that Gandhi has some apprehensions about the control 
of Panchayats by entrenched sections of villages, and therefore, he 
suggests a short term for panches. Apart from the qualifications for 
panches, Gandhi also prescribes some qualifications for the voters. Voters 
should be from the age group of 18 to 50. Interestingly, Gandhi's 
suggestion of denying voting rights to persons above the age of 50 
provides great opportunity for youth to take part actively in the affairs 
of the Panchayats. The other qualification for voters suggested by 
Gandhi is manual work. He writes, “the qualification for franchise 
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should be neither property, nor position but manual work. . . literacy 
or property test has proved to be elusive. Manual work gives an 
opportunity to all who wish to take part in the government and the 
well-being of the state.” 13 What Gandhi has in mind in this suggestion 
is an age-old stigma to manual work. On the basis of manual work 
entrusted to the lower castes of society, untouchability prevailed, and 
Indian society was divided between upper castes and untouchables. 
Gandhi wants to remove this stigma attached to manual work, and in 
his constructive programmes, restoration of the dignity of body—labour 
has been primarily focused. 

In Gandhi's view, the success of village organisation depends upon 
good men. Therefore, he prescribes that criminals must be kept away 
from Panchayats. To quote Gandhi, “Those who have committed 
murder and taken part in riots, or those who are suspected of such 
acts, should be debarred from membership of the Panchayat.”14 Thus, 
Gandhi views that persons of good character should enter village 
Panchayats. It is a big and important measure to keep village Panchayats 
out of control of criminals even on the ground of suspicion. Here, it 
may be noted that so many criminals entered the Panchayati Raj 
institutions in different states, and in this regard the Gandhian 
suggestion may be an effective means of excluding such elements from 
local governance. Another important suggestion of Gandhi is that 
village Panchayats must be free from power politics. For him, power 
politics proves to be a hindrance to the progress of the village. 
Nowadays, village Panchayats have become main centers of power 
struggle and all political parties covertly or overtly try to influence the 
election of PRIs. Gandhi’s suggestion is definitely an important 
corrective measure to eradicate the evils of over—politicisation of village 
life. Gandhi strongly pleads for non-interference of the state in the 
affairs of village Panchayats. Despite the 73rd Constitutional Amend- 
ment, new Panchayat Acts passed by the State Legislatures provide 
sufficient powers to the state governments to control the functioning 
of PRIs including the power to dissolve them. In this scenario, the whole 
spirit behind PRIs is likely to be crushed. Gandhi does not believe in 
the efficacy of political power. Therefore, he does not refer to the powers 
of village Panchayats. In his view the village Panchayat working as a 
mechanism of social services to villagers has important moral authority. 
The decisions of these village Panchayats will be obeyed. because of 
the moral sanctions behind them. In ancient India, village Panchayats 
worked on the basis of consent of villagers, and they had no political 
powers as such. Gandhi bitterly opposes powers such as to impose 
fines on villagers being granted to the Panchayat. He advocates that 
the strength of village Panchayats depends on their moral authority 
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without which these Panchayats must fall as victims of power politics, 
and in that case, they are bound to fail. 

Village Panchayat is the legislature and the executive of the village. 
Gandhi clearly states that the Panchayats have no criminal jurisdiction 
and they may try civil suits with the consent of the concerned parties. 
Moreover, in Gandhian scheme of village Panchayats, “No one should 
be compelled to refer any matter to the Panchayat.” 15 Similarly, village 
Panchayat will have no power to impose social boycott. The basic 
rationale behind all these suggested measures is to prevent village 
Panchayats from becoming political arenas. Another noticeable feature 
is that village Panchayats will work on the basis of consent and common 
good. If Panchayats are given criminal jurisdiction, the whole fabric of 
the Panchayat would be ruined. Gandhi suggests some important 
functions to the village Panchayat. These functions include attending 
to the sanitation of village, medical needs of the villagers, primary and 
secondary education, the upkeep and cleanliness of village wells or 
ponds, and uplift of untouchables. The main sectors in which village 
Panchayats have to work is health, hygiene and education. In the health 
sector, village Panchayats will adopt the method of nature cure and for 
village sanitation voluntary services will be 

On the issue of resources of village Panchayats, one point is crystal 
clear. Gandhi does not want that village Panchayats should be 
dependent on grants. Instead, he stands for the self-sufficiency of the 
village republic. Village Panchyat will extract resources from the people 
for the services it will provide. In any case, village Panchayats will not 
try to get profit from those services. In the contemporary situation the 
PRIs have become grant-fed, and it is the biggest challenge for PRIs to 
be viable economically, especially in the era of globalisation. An 
important remedy suggested by Gandhi is that village Panchayats must 
generate their own resources at the local level and not depend on the 
state or centre. Once villagers are convinced that village Panchayats 
will provide useful services to them without extracting any profit out 
of the services provided, the villagers will voluntarily give food grains, 
cash and labour for the betterment of villagers. In the Gram Swaraj 
Adhiniyam of M.P, there are provisions for the establishment of food 
grains Kosh, Labour Kosh etc. But the village Panchayats have no moral 
authority, and consequently, these provisions have failed to generate 
any spirit of service in the minds of villagers. Gandhi's village 
Panchayats have high moral authority and legitimacy on the basis of 
the social service that they render. 

In the name of social justice, the 73rd Constitutional Amendment 
made the provisions for the reservations of seats for Schedule Castes, 

‘Scheduled Tribes, other Backwards Castes and women in the PRIs. 
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Gandhi is strongly opposed to this system of reservation. Actually, he 
is against any form of patronage. On the issue of women’s reservation, 
he remarks, “it would be a dangerous thing to insist on membership 
on the ground merely on sex. Women and for that matter any grou 
should disdain patronage. They should seek justice, never favours.” 16 
Although Gandhi stands for the effective participation of the weaker 
sections in the village Panchayats, he is not in favour of any type of 
reservation because, in that case, the stigma to some extent, will 
continue to inflict on these sections. On the other hand, the Panches 
selected on the basis of patronage will fail to command respect and 
legitimacy on the part of the villagers. Gandhi believes that through 
constructive work, the conditions of the weaker sections will be 
ameliorated. 


Self—Sufficient Economy of Village Republic 


Gandhi's ideal village has a maximum population of 2000. He lays 
emphasis on building of the capacity of the village to fulfil the basic 
needs like food, clothes, shelter and health. We have learnt the lesson 
from the functioning of PRIs in India that without fiscal autonomy 
political autonomy is meaningless. Politicisation and economic 
development should go together. Over—politicisation at the cost of 
economic development creates a lot of conflicts in the villages. In the 
present set up, the goal of fiscal autonomy for PRIs has been sidelined. 
Gandhi lucidly presents the picture of his ideal village republic in these 
words: “if my dream is fulfilled, and everyone of the seven lakhs of 
villages becomes a well—living republic in which there are no illiterates, 
in which no one is idle for want of work, in which everyone is usefully 
occupied and has no wishing for food, well-ventilated dwellings, and 
sufficient Khadi for covering the body and in which all the villagers 
know and observe the laws of hygiene and sanitation, such a state 
must have varied and increasing needs, which it must supply unless it 
would stagnate. . . .” 7 Thus the village economy has sufficient resource 
base to fulfil basic needs and to provide full employment for the 
villagers. Gandhi often mentions about two chronic problems of rural 
India. They are poverty and unemployment, both of which are related 
to each other. His solution to these two problems is the establishment 
of a decentralized village economy. 

It is well known that Gandhi is very much critical of modern 
industrial civilization. In sharp contrast to industrial civilization, 
Gandhi asks us to go back to the handicraft civilization. In the Indian 
context, industrialisation failed to solve the problems of the rural people. 
On the issue of industrialisation, Gandhi has stark differences with 
Nehru. He expresses his disagreement in clear terms, “He (Nehru) does 
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not mind the village uplift movement. He believes in industrialisation, 
I have grave doubts about its usefulness for India.”18 Both capitalism 
and socialism are interlinked with industrialisation, and Gandhi 
believes that socialism, as a corrective measure of the capitalist economy, 
cannot salvage the peasant economy of India. In the socialist economy, 
the industries are nationalized and controlled by the state. The basic 
assumption of socialism is that state control of industries will provide 
protection from injustices and exploitation of capitalism. 

his difference of opinion with Nehru on this issue, he writes, “Pt. Nehru 
wants industrialisation because he thinks that if it is socialized, it would 
be free from the evils of capitalism. My own view is that evils are 
inherent in industrialism, and no amount of socialisation can eradicate 
them”? Gandhi pleads for decentralisation of production process, and 
he does not accept that centralized industries controlled by the state 
will lead to the welfare of common people. Besides he makes some 
compromises with big industries and accepts that some big and vital 
industries required for India as a whole may be nationalised, but he 
affirms that the villages should be prevented “from catching the 
infection of industrialisation.”2° He clearly points out that 
industrialisation will necessarily result in the exploitation of villages. 
Therefore industrialisation, in Gandhi’s view, is not in the interest of 
Indians. 

For the economic self-sufficiency of village, Gandhi lays stress on 
all-round development of villages. In his view, agriculture’ is the 
foundation of village economy because most rural people are still 
engaged in agricultural activities. In the post-independent India, no 
integrated approach to the development of agriculture has been adopted 
so far. Even the Green Revolution has created regional and sectoral 
imbalances in the agricultural sector. The revolution led to success in 
some regions of India. The increase of production as a result of Green 
Revolution is mainly confined to the production of wheat and paddy. 
Contrary to this lopsided approach, Gandhi advocates the overall 
development of agriculture and his approach is eco-friendly. Therefore, 
he pleads for compost manure or bio—fertilizers in place of chemical 
ones. He also suggests co-operative farming to accelerate the growth 
of agricultural production. Gandhi is clear in his mind that only 
agriculture can fulfil the basic necessities of villagers. Therefore, he 
prescribes agro—based cottage industries for villages. He remarks, 
“Without a cottage industry the Indian peasant is doomed. He cannot 
maintain himself from the produce of land. He needs a supplementary 
industry.”*! In the present context too, agriculture is a saturated sector 


and it has no potentiality to generate or provide employment, but agro- 
based industries still have enormous capacity to generate employment 
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for rural people. For Gandhi, “Village economy can not be complete 
without the essential village industries.” He presents a list of village 
industries like soap-making, paper-making, match—making, oil- 
pressing, bee-keeping, shoe-making and Khadi. These village 
industries will be able to supply the daily needs of villagers, and only 
with the revival of these village industries the uplift of village is 
possible. Gandhi has a firm opinion that villages must be self sufficient 
in food, clothing and the other basic necessities. He also permits limited 
use of machines for the village e.g., electricity for the lighting of villages. 
Precisely, Gandhian alternative to capital-intensive and mechanized 
industrialisation is labour-intensive and handcraft-based village 
industries, and the latter is the solution to the two chronic problems of 
poverty and employment. But the pertinent issue is the survival of 
cottage or small-scale industries in the era of globalisation. 

Gandhi accepts that the government has to play the role of protector 
and promoter for the revival and economic viability of village 
industries. It is the duty of the government (provincial or central) to 
reserve the production of the items, which can be produced by village 
industries and ensure that in this area no industry will be allowed. 
The government must also restrict the merchants to enter the village to 
sell machine-produced goods. The purpose of these measures is to 
protect the village industries from the big industries. For the promotion 
of village industries, the government has to take steps in three 
directions. Firstly, Gandhi advises that the government has to assure a 
ready market for the products of village—industries. The government 
may take the surplus of the products and sell outside the village. 
Secondly, the government will provide training for villagers so that 
the techniques used in village industries are upgraded. With 
upgradation of techniques, the village industries can be made more 
paying. Thirdly, the government has to supply raw materials and the 
tools of manufacture at the cost price to villagers and that cost has to 
be repaid in easy installments. However, the village industries must 
be self-supporting. Gandhi asserts that village economy must be self— 
sufficient and self-supporting, and villagers should not expect help 
from the government for a long time. 


Constructive Work and Education for Awareness Generation 


As a realist thinker and a man of action, Gandhi has a deep knowledge 
of human psychology and his method of political action—Satyagraha— 
has its psychological bases. Similarly, Gandhi through his extensive 
interaction with the rural people has acquired deep knowledge of the 
attitudes of villagers. He is well aware of the fact that without change 
in attitudes of villagers, no programme of village reconstruction is 
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possible. At that time the whole fabric of village life was ruined by the 
British Government. Gandhi is sensitive to the deplorable mental plight 
of villagers. Due to continuous exploitation for centuries, villagers have 
been suffering from inertia, indifference and sullenness. Gandhi has a 
deep feeling of sorrow to find these negative psychological traits. In 
his description of ideal village, he sadly remarks, “the greatest tragedy 
is the hopeless unwillingness of the villagers to better their lot.” For 
him, it is primarily important to change the attitude of villagers and 
enthuse self-confidence in their minds. For this purpose, Gandhi 
suggests two measures: education and constructive work. 

Gandhi repeatedly mentions about the neglect of villagers by the 
educated persons. Therefore, he wants to overhaul the education system 
and he prepares a plan of new education or Nai Talim. Education is an 
important precondition for self-governance and self-sufficiency of 
villages. Gandhi clearly points out that to make village Panchayats - 
efficient and effective, the educational level of villagers must be raised. 
Gandhian scheme of education is organically linked with village life. 
British system of education created a wide gap between education and 
rural life and this situation remained in tact after independence. 
Contrary to this system, Gandhi wants to fill the gap and he exhorts 
students to work in villages on a regular basis. Simultaneously, he also 
points out that scientific knowledge must be useful for villagers and 
the aim of scientific research should be to find out supplementary 
occupation and industries for villages. Education is an important 
medium to generate awareness. To make villagers aware of the socio- 
political conditions of the country, he advocates periodical lectures on 
village problems. Similarly, adult education aims at imparting political 
education for adult persons. Although Gandhian scheme of education 
aims at overall development, the most innovative feature of his system 
is correlation of intellect with hand. Education is linked with handcraft 
and the latter is the vehicle of education. Thus, Gandhian scheme of 
education tends to solve the problem of unemployment by providing 
vocational education to students. On the other hand, the linkage 
between craft and education makes the educational institutions self- 
supportive. Therefore this scheme of education makes an attempt to 
fulfil educative and economic purposes simultaneously. 

During the national movement, Gandhi focused on constructive 
work alongwith the political movement. Through constructive works 
he generated awareness among the masses and the latter accepted him 
as a moral authority. In the post-independent India, he continued to 
emphasize constructive work, and for him, itis the only instrument to 
build democracy. He writes about the usefulness of constructive work: 
“We will need it many times more to transform Swarajya into 
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Surajya,”24 In his last testament he expressed his wish to abolish Indian 
National Congress as a political organisation and transform it into a 
body for doing constructive work. He strongly opposed mixing up of 
politics and constructive work, and in his view, organisations engaged 
in the constructive work should be kept away from politics. For the 
reconstruction of villages he exhorted congress workers to engage 
themselves in constructive works in villages. But at the same time he 
warned village workers to keep themselves away from power politics 
and factionalism of villages. The success of PRIs and rural development 
schemes largely depends upon constructive work used as a medium 
of awareness generation. It has also been proved empirically. For 
example, AWARE group (A Non-Governmental Organisation) in 
- Andhra Pradesh, did a lot of constructive work for rural employment 
and awareness generation, and it was a great success.” But this area 
has been neglected to a great extent in the plans of local self-government, 
and in rural development programmes. 


Conclusion 


India is still a predominantly rural country and the welfare state with 
primacy on industrialisation and urbanisation has failed to solve the 
problems of villages. Similarly, thanks to free-market economy and 
globalisation, rural people have been marginalized, and the rich upper 
and middle class have consumed the fruits of economic development. 
The poor in general and rural in particular have been left aside. 
Therefore, despite the wide acceptance of the TINA factor, we have to 
find an alternative that can solve the problems of poverty and 
unemployment in rural India. In the name of Gandhi, the governments 
of the centre and the states have adopted a piecemeal approach. 
Consequently, the programmes for rural employment and poverty 
alleviation have failed. It is true that after the 73rd Constitutional 
Amendment the PRIs have been accorded constitutional status and 
their powers and functions have been enshrined in the Constitution. 
In the present scenario, PRIs in India lack sufficient economic resources 
and economic viability and it continues to be a matter of grave concern, 
especially in view of globalisation. Therefore, it is high time policy- 
makers and intellectuals of India looked seriously at the issues relating 
to rural development. Gandhian vision of village republic seems to 
provide a credible alternative for rural India. Gandhi believes in the 
unity of human life and he develops an integrated approach towards 
reconstruction of village in.which political, social, economic and 
psychological aspects are interlinked and inter-dependent. Gandhi's 
message of ‘back to the village’ is still relevant for us because “India 
begins and ends in the village.” 
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Writing the Diasporic Imaginary: 
Gandhi as a Writer of Diasporic 
Consciousness 


Sudhir Kumar 


“But by far the largest class was that of Tamil, Telugu and North Indian 
indentured and freed labourers. The indentured labourers were those who 
went to Natal on an agreement to serve for five years, and came to be 
known there as girmitiyas from girmit, which was the corrupt form of the 


English word ‘agreement.’ 
Prastavna: A Prologue to the Pravasi-Vimarsha” 


[N THE PRESENT essay I would like to analyse how MK. Gandhi 
(hereafter referred to as Gandhi) addressed the Diaspora-question in 
theory (that is, his writings and speeches) and practice during his 
eventful stay in South Africa (1893-1914). In the first part of the essay, 
I will analyse various meanings of the term ‘diaspora’ in the 
contemporary critical discourses in order to contextualise Gandhi’s 
contribution to the diasporic discourse, notwithstanding the prevalent 
critical apathy towards his growing relevance to diasporic dilemmas.? 
The second part will foreground how Gandhi, in a way, re-wrote the 
histories of the ‘dispersed Indians or indentured labourers’ (or say, 
girmitiyas—as they were called) by textualizing the stories of their 
nonviolent struggles (that is, satyagraha) against oppressive and racist 
regimes of power in South Africa under his leadership. Gandhi, 
therefore, inscribed new histories on the texts of diasporic 
consciousness. Unfortunately, the field of diasporic studies is heavily 
colonized in the Indian universities. For example most of the university 
syllabi for M.A., M. Phil and Ph.D. programmes in English Studies 
focus on Salman Rushdie, V.S. Naipaul, Nirad Chaudhary, Amitav 
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Ghosh, Shashi Tharoor, Bharati Mukherjee, Amit Chaudhary, Hanif 
Qureishi and Bapsi Sidhwa as the leading writers of Indian 
subcontinent whose works foreground the complex discursive issues 
of multiculturalism, the diasporic hybrid identities, alterity, the national 
imaginary, displacement and exile; while the major corpus of diasporic 
theory revolves round Homi Bhabha, Stuart Hall, Gayatri Spivak, 
Derrida, Robert Young , V.S. Naipaul, Salman Rushdie and others. What 
is shocking to an alert reader is the fact that the same names recur, 
either in writing or theory, of post-colonialism, post-modernism 
cultural studies, new historicism and diasporic studies—with the 
complete and deliberate occlusion of the non-English writers from the 
above-mentioned areas. For example, in the diasporic studies pro- 
grammes so fashionably current in Indian Universities at present, where 
are the names of, say, Abhimanyu Anat, Thankur Das Pandey, Pushpa 
Bamma, Jainarayana Rao, Mahesh Ramajiyavana, Inayat Hussain 
(Hindi writers from Mauritius), Pandit Kamala Prasad Mishra, Satendra 
Nandan, Sudesh Mishra, Vijay Mishra, Joginder Singh Kanwal, 
Anubhavananda Ananda, Subramani and Saraswati Devi (all writers 
from Fiji), Dr. Ved Prakesh Batuk, Usha Priyamvada, Susham Bedi, 
Gulab Khandelwal, Dr Ajnaja Sandhir (Hindi writers from USA), 

Bharatendu Virpal, Dr. Achala Sharma, Dr. Satyendra Shrivastava, 
Krishna Kumar, Usha Raje Saxena, Dr. Gautam Sachadev, Divya Mathur 
and Dr. Ira Saxena (Hindi writers from Great Britain) in the 
contemporary post-graduate pedagogy and higher research in Indian 
Academy? 

It is pitiable indeed that the non-English writers are excluded from 
the cannon of the diasporic literature as if the feelings and experiences 
that constitute the diasporic consciousness can only be inscribed in 
English and by writers who are based, settled or patronized by the 
metropolitan West. Hence, the sickening recurrence of only a handful 
of names such as Rushdie, Amitav Ghosh, Naipaul etc, in the different 
though overlapping discursive areas such as the post-colonial writing, 
the post modern writing, exile writing, new historicist writing and so 
on. To situate Gandhi as an important writer of the diasporic imaginary, 
in the context of such potent wave of Euro—Amierico-centric theory, is 
to court critical ridicule and political incorrectness. I will, however, 
make an attempt to “read” Gandhi's narratives of diasporic imaginary 
through some of the important texts of diasporic consciousness such 
as sanani s Satyagraha in South Africa. £ Giraraj Kishore’s Pahala 
Girmitiya,® and Raja Rao’s The Great Indian Way: A Life of Mahatma 
Gandhi.® 
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Rethinking Diasporic Imaginary: A Gandhian Perspective 


In the present essay, the phrase, ‘the diasporic imaginary’ has been 
used to connote the representation of the diasporic consciousness in a 
text. The diasporic consciousness, inter alia, includes the feelings of 
dislocation, dispossession, exploitation, racial hatred, longing for home, 
multicultural existence, hybridity, protest against injustices, etc. 

Of late there has been a spurt in the diaspora—critical theories, 
mainly because of the growing migration of human populations all 
over and across the geographical, cultural and political frontiers. Let 
us briefly look at the so-called old and new meanings of the term to 
map its trajectories. The term signifies, in its old classical sense, “the 
Jews living outside Palestine or modern Israel.”” This term assumes a 
related though an equally contextually—loaded signification, “a 
dispersion or migration of people coming from the same country or 
having a common culture.*® In its widest sense, the term connotes the 
evolution of all human civilization and culture—as the primitive human 
was—first, located in Africa and her progeny spread or dispersed to 
several sites of human settlements and societies all over the world, 
rendering the human condition, even temporally, the diasporic 
condition. Philosophically too, separation from God or paradise (in 


- Judeo-Christian tradition—our home) as a result of the “fall” constitutes 


a diasporic situation. Even in the Indian poetic tradition, separation of 
jeeva (self) from Brahma (Self}—a dualistic (or dvaitavada) position is 
addressed through advaita (monism)—the oneness of jeeva and 
Brahma, the observer and the observed and is precisely diasporic in a 


philosophic sense. Some other implications of the term, which involve - ` 


its political and cultural dimensions are listed below: l 


1. The very origin of the term is political (from Greek-to disperse) as it 
connotes the “voluntary or forcible movements of the peoples from 
their homelands into new regions.”? From this perspective, the twin 
projects of colonialism and empire—building were “radical diasporic 
movements” (Ashcroft. p. 69). Millions of Europeans and the natives 
were displaced and resettled at different locations or regions as a 
consequence. After the abolition of slavery, the colonial powers 
devised a new strategy called the indenture-system to get the 
uninterrupted supply of cheap labour from the colonized countries. 
Ashcroft writes: “This involved transporting, under indenture 
agreements, large populations of poor agricultural labourers from. . . 
areas such as India and China, to areas where they were needed to 
service plantations. The practices of slavery and ‘indenture thus 
resulted in world-wide colonial diasporas” (Ashcroft, p. 69). Thus, 
the Indian indentured workers called “girmitiyas” formed 
substantial part of minorities in the West Indies, Malaya, Fiji, Mauritius 
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It is worthwhile to mention here that Gandhi, as a girmit (“on an 
agreement”) himself mobilized the disparate and despair—ridden 
“girmitiyas” in South Africa for at least 21 years (1893-1914). What 
really surprises a reader is the prevalence of this near-total critical 
amnesia regarding Gandhi's relentless efforts to organize these 
girmitiyas as a politically conscious community amidst the hostile 
circumstances of racism, colonialism and other forms of oppression. 


2 The diasporic consciousness, as some critics aver, presupposes the 
predominance of such feelings as alienation, dispersal, longing for 
the ancestral homeland, double-identification with original homeland 
and the adopted country (des—pardes—dialectic), identity—crisis, 
remembering myths related to homeland, protest against 
discrimination of all sorts in a new land etc. The metaphor of 
imaginary homelands does sum up the conditions of the diasporic 
communities weH. A diasporic a la the Indian mythical hero, 
Trishanku, occupies an “in-between space’—signifying a dialectical 
relationship between longing and belonging. When Gandhi landed 
up in South Africa, he saw the Indians, both indentured and freed, 
suffer indignities of racial abuse of all sorts. In order to mobilize the 
diasporic Indians politically, he carefully exploited the feelings of 
alienation, nostalgia, possession of mythical memories, displacement, 
racism etc, so acutely experienced by the girmitiyas and traders n 
South Africa. 

3. The diasporic discourse is largely political as it involves an unequal 
power relationship. Gandhi was perhaps, the first Indian thinker- 
activist to have realized this fact. Therefore, he never pleaded for a 
pure homeland for the Indians in South Africa. What he wanted was 
a mutually shared and sharable socio-cultural space in the racist South 
Africa. This makes Gandhi, scores of decades before a Homi Bhabha 
and Spivak could theorize the hyphenated / interstitial spaces, the first 
practitioner of the diasporic hybridity who showed, through his words 
and deeds both how well this “hybrid condition” could be used for 
political empowerment of the most deprived diasporic subjects. He 
based his diasporic discourse on the discursive templates of love 
(nonviolence or ahimsa), truth (satya), truth force (satyagraha)—which 

iri his movement and greatly moved and mobilized the 
Indian diaspora in South Africa and the masses, in the Indian freedom 
struggle. 
The Diasporic Imaginary and Gandhi: Texts and Histories: 


The marginalisation of Gandhi’s significance in the contemporary 
diaspora theories notwithstanding,10 his seminal significance as an 
actor in the theatre of (diasporic) history involving the Indian diaspora 
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in South Africa cannot be underestimated. It is indeed ironic that he 
who historically intervened in the (re)construction of the diasporic 
identities in South Africa and experimented successfully with the novel 
weapon of truth and nonviolence to galvanise and activate the latent 
political-spiritual energies of the Indian diaspora stands unnoticed in 
the diasporic historiography! The phrase, “diasporic imaginary” has 
been used in the essay to imply the inscription of multifaceted diasporic 
experiences and the forms of diasporic consciousness in a.text written 
by a diasporic subject, as Gandhi was. Let us read some of Gandhi's 
own texts involving the diaspora question in order to assess their 
continuing relevance. 

On reaching Natal (1893) in South Africa, Gandhi witnessed that a 
huge, unorganized mass of Tamil, Telugu and North Indian indentured 
laboures, called “girmitiyas” were subjected to all sorts of racial abuse 
and segregation. He was alert enough to notice that the Englishmen 
called the Indians coolies, as “the majority of Indians belonged to 

ing class” and samis, “a term of contempt” (Autobiography, p. 
90). He could quickly realize that he was “hence known as a coolie 
barrister. The merchants were known as coolie merchants. The original 
meaning of the word was thus forgotten, and it became a common 
appellation for all Indians. . . Amongst the indentured Indians there 
were three classes—Hindus, Mussalmans and Christians. The last were 
the children of indentured Indians who became converts to 
Christianity” (Auto., p. 90-1). What should not be forgotten here is the 
undeniable fact that Gandhi worked in South Africa as a friend, 
philosopher and guide to Muslims (as he was invited by Dada Abdulla 
to fight his cases), Christian-Indians (Hindu-lower-—castes converted 
to Christianity like Mr Paul, Mr Subhan Godfrey, James Godfrey and 
others at Durban). Parsis (Rustomji and Adamji Miyakhan at Durban 
and the dalits (both north and south Indians) and helped them 
understand the significance of politically enabling Indian identity and 
the liberal values of liberty, democracy, duties and rights. His novel 
experiments with truth resulted in the birth of satyagraha (truth or 
soul force), anew method of waging a political struggle on the basis of 
spiritual civilization—values against the forces of injustice and 
oppression. What he experienced at Maritzburg, the capital of Natal, 
was nothing short of an epiphany. His humiliation by a white passenger 
did set the tone and tenor of the future course of political action— 
which involved the girmitiyas in active political struggle for the first 
time. He observes: 

“I began to think of my duty. Should I fight for my rights or should 
I go on to Pretoria without minding the insults, and return to India 
without fulfilling my obligation. The hardship to which I was subjected 
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was superficial—only a symptom of the deep disease of colour 
prejudice. I should try, if possible, to root out the disease and suffer 
hardships.in the process” (Auto, p. 94). 

’ Giraraj Kishore inscribes Gandhi's feelings at this crucial juncture 
in his novel Pahala Girmitiya: “Should he return? How can he return 
now as he was here on a year’s girmit? His return or stay was deeply 
connected to his country’s and his own self-respect.” 

“What will he do after all this?” This question haunted him. 

“All these questions seem to strengthen the fear lurking in me? 
Am I not capable of fighting these issues? To kill these questions, is not 
to fight; the real battle is to go on fighting these issues so long as they 
exist.” (Pahala Girmittya, pp. 105-106). 

In his diasporic narrative, Satyagraha in South Africa, Gandhi 
describes how and why he resolved to fight the forces of racism and 
injustice in South Africa (Natal): 

“Sleep was out of question. Doubt took possession of my mind. 
Late at night, I came to the conclusion that to run back to India would 
be cowardly. I must accomplish what I had undertaken . . . The Indian 
traders of Maritzburg came to see me. They tried to comfort me and 
told me that all of them had had the same bitter experiences as myself 
but they did not mind such things, being habituated to them. Trade 
and sensitiveness could ill go together. They had therefore made it a 
principle to pocket insults as they might pocket cash” (SISA, p. 39). 

In chapter XIV—*Coolie Locations or Ghettoes?” of his 
Autobiography, Gandhi narrates the plight of the Indian diaspora in 
South Africa and tells us how the Indians were subjected to heaps of 
racist abuse: 

“In South Africa, we have acquired the odious name of ‘coolies.’ 
The word ‘coolie’ in India means only a porter or hired workman, but 
in South Africa, it has contemptuous connotation. It means what a 
pariah or an untouchable means to us, and the quarters assigned to 
the ‘coolies’ are known as ‘coolie locations.’ . . Jf those who went there 
had all been Robinson Crusoes, theirs would have been a different story. 
But we do not know of a single emigrant colony of Robinson Crusoes 
in the world. Usually people migrate abroad in search of wealth and 
trade, but the bulk of the Indians who went to South Africa were 
ignorant, pauper agriculturalists, who needed all the care and protection 
that could be given to them. The traders and educated Indians who 
followed them were very few.”1 

His insult, read this way, was a metonymy for suggesting a vicious 
system of racism. Had he been an opportunist, he would have sailed 
back to Kathiawad. Instead, he resolves to fight it out, not singly but 
collectively. The Natal Indian Congress was born. Giraraj Kishore in 
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Pahala Girmitiya describes the incident thus: 

“There is no greater insult than cowardice. Behind his humiliation 
on the train, there was neither enmity, nor selfishness, but a pervasive 
psychological hatred. We all are part of that. While living with this pall 
of gloom, we can drill holes in this (Pahala Girmittya, p. 105-6). 

Raja Rao narrates this incident fairly politically and philosophically: 
“So on that night at Pietermaritzburg at the train station-something 
happened to history. . . British empire was ending here at Pieter- 
maritzburg (for Natal was still mostly British)” (TGIW, p. 116). 

Gandhi persuaded the Indians to rally for a cause and laid the 
foundation of the Natal Indian Congress—the first political platform 
for political action. The aims of the Congress were: 


1. To nurture a better understanding and promote friendliness between 
Europeans and Indians residing in the Colony. 

2. To disseminate information about India and the Indians by writing to 
„newspapers, publishing pamphlets, lecturing etd. 

3. ` To educate Indians, especially the colonial-born Indians, about Indian 
History and induce them to study Indian subjects. 

4. To ascertain the various grievances the Indians were labouring under 
and to agitate by resorting to all constitutional methods for removing 
them. 

5. To enquire into the conditions of the indentured Indians and to help 
them out of special hardship. 

6. To help the poor and needy in all reasonable ways, and 

7. Generally to do everything that would tend to put Indians on better 
footing morally, socially, intellectually and politically. 12 


Thus, Gandhi sensitised the Indian diaspora in South Africa about 


-the ways, means and methods of launching a nonviolent struggle 


against all kinds of oppression and injustice. More importantly, his 
activism made the Indian traders and girmitiyas confident enough to 
protect their self-respect, identity and rights and raise their collective 
voices against evil forces and untruth. Gandhi was, perhaps, the first 
Indian who “textualised” the grievances of the Indian diaspora in order 
to activate the diasporic community for public action and re—construct 
the diasporic consciousness through his writings. In this way, Gandhi 
wrote the early scripts of the diasporic imaginary—implying culture, 
hybridised identity and political consciousness. 

His letters on the condition of Indians in South Africa were 
published in Natal Mercury and The Natal Advertiser and his articles in 
Indian Opinion (published in Gujarati, Hindi, Tamil and English; later 
on Tamil and Hindi versions were discontinued). Indien Opinion also 
served as the medium through which the Indian diasporans could 
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express themselves and convey their feelings to the racist or colonialist 
powers. Gandhi recounts the significance of Indian Opinion in his 
Autobiography: 

“So long as it was under my control, the changes in the Journal 
were ifidicative of the changes in my life. Indian Opinion in those days, 
like Young India and Navajivan today, was a mirror of part of my life. 
Week after week I poured out my soul in its columns and expounded 
the principles and practice of Satyagraha as I understood it. . . Indeed 
the Journal became for me a training in self—restraint, and for friends a 
medium through which to keep in touch with my thoughts... 
Satyagraha would probably have been impossible without Indian 
Opinion. The readers looked forward to it for a trustworthy account of 
the Satyagraha campaign as also of the real condition of Indians in 
South Africa.” 8 

Thus, Indian Opinion (dated from 4 June 1903), as Gandhi affirms, 
also constructed and reflected his diasporic subjectivity (or self)—as it 
provided a space where Gandhi and his fellow Satyagrahis (comrades) 
through their writings, formed a kind of horizon of expectations for 
the entire struggling Indian diaspora in South Africa. Thus, the 
reproduction and circulation of the diasporic imaginary through 
concerted collective action and print capitalism provided the much- 
needed spiritual_political base to Gandhian Satyagraha in South Africa. 
Gandhi is quick to put the record straight: 

“For me, it (Indian Opinion) became a means for the study of human 
nature in all its casts and shades, as I always aimed at establishing an 
intimate and clean bond between the editor and the readers. I was 
inundated with letters containing the outpourings of my correspon- 
dents’ hearts. . . It was a fine education for me to study, digest and 
answer all this correspondence. It was as though the community 
thought audibly through this correspondence with me. It made me 
thoroughly understand the responsibility of a journalist, and the hold 
I secured in this way over the community made the future campaign 
workable, dignified and irresistible.”14 

Similarly, Gandhi’s famous “Open Letter” (19 December 1894) to 
the members of the legislative council and Assembly of Natal still 
remains one of the finest defences of the rights of the Indian diaspora 
and can easily be construed as an “empire writes back” variety of 
diasporic nationalism. Raja Rao hails it as “perhaps the first manifesto 
of nationalist India” (TGIW, p. 183). While deconstructing all the 
stereotyped images of Indians or girmitiyas as heathens or uncivilized 
samis or coolies through his wide reading of European’s views on India 
(he quoted extensively from William Hunter, Max Mueller, FLS. Maine, 
Andrew Carnegie, Goethe, George Birdwood, Bishop Heber and 
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others), He Hee she oak salvo BE Dancy tape eae onde 
his Open Letter: 

“To bring a man here on starvation wages, to hold him under 
bondage, and when he shows the least sign of liberty, or in a position 
to live less miserably, to wish to send him back home where he would 
become comparatively a stranger and perhaps unable to earn a living 
is hardly a mark of fair play or justice characteristic of the British 
nation.”5 

Gandhi's letter to Dadabhai Naoroji (27 July 1894) in which he 
vividly describes the horrible condition of the girmitiyas or Indian 
indentured labourers is a fine specimen of building and mobilizing 
the international opinion to support a just cause: 

“They want to put Indians under such disabilities and subject them 
to such insults it may not be worth their while to step in the colony. 
Yet, they would not dispense with Indian altogether. . . they want 
indentured Indians very badly, but they would require, if they could, 
the indentured Indians to return to India after his term of indenture. A 
perfectly leonine relationship!” (cited in TGIW., p. 172). 

Disenfranchised, belaboured and overtaxed, the Indian diaspora 
in South Africa looked to Gandhi for leadership who, because of his 
spiritualised activism and humanistic vision, never betrayed them. So 
much so that the newspaper, Natal Witness published a song in Gandhi's 
praise for the use of his satyagraha tactics in his struggle for the rights 
of the Indian diaspora: 


“It is true that we solemnly promised to take 
The Indian from the roll 


But the Bill we hadn’t the gumption to fake, 
To please of Lord Ripon the soul. 

So now we agreed a short measure to try 
Which really poor Sammy protects: 

And if the Assembly will not be too slow, 
Gandhi gets all he expects (TGIW., p. 207) 


As an advocate and activist-writer of the Indian diaspora, Gandhi 
democratised or massified the Natal Indian Congress by bringing the 
Indian indentured labourers (girmitiyas) into its fold. The famous 
Balasundaram case (17 June 1895) did bring Gandhi into, intimate 
contact with the sorrowful plight of girmitiyas: 

“It was far from my desire to get the employer punished. I simply 
wanted Balasundaram to be released from him. If an ordinary servant 
left service without giving notice, he was liable to be sued by his master 
in a civil court. With the indentured labourer the case was entirely 
different. He was liable, in similar circumstances, to be proceeded 
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against in a criminal court and to be imprisoned on conviction. This is 
why Sir William Hunter called the indenture system almost as bad as 
slavery. Like the slave the indentured labourer was the property of his 
master. 

. ..Balasundaram’s case reached the ears of every indentured 
labourer, and I came to be regarded as their friend. A regular stream of 
indentured labourers began to pour into my office and I got the best 
opportunity of learning their joys and sorrows” (Aufo, 2003, p. 142). 

Gandhi also led the campaign against the imposition of the annual 
tax of $25 on the indentured Indian and got it reduced to $3. As a prolific 
diasporic writer, he published many tracts and pamphlets on the 
diasporic conditions to mobilise public opinion in South Africa and 
abroad. In 1895, he wrote two tracts—An Appeal to Every Briton in South 
Africa and Indian Franchise : An Appeal and in 1896 the lication of 
his provocatively controversial “Green Pamphlet” (first imprint—10,000 
copies) in India about the condition of the Indians in South Africa 
resulted in his being lynched in Natal. Yet, Gandhi, throughout his 
satyagraha in South Africa against the exploitative or racist power- 
structures, never flinched from truth and nonviolence. 

“But truth triumphed in the end. The sufferings of the Indians were 
the expression of that truth, yet it would not have triumphed except 
for unflinching faith, great patience and incessant effort. Had the 
community given up the struggle, had the Congress abandoned the 
campaign and submitted to the tax as inevitable, the hated impost 
would have continued to be levied up to this day to the eternal shame 
of the Indians in South Africa and of the whole of India” (Auto 2003, 
p. 146). 


Gandhi, Satyagraha and the Indian Diaspora: Alternative Discourse 
of Truth (Writing and Practice) 


Gandhi launched a massive struggle in South Africa which he hitherto 
designated as “passive—resistance” against the Black Act or Asiatic Law 
Amendment Ordinance published in The Transvaal Government 
Gazette on 22 August 1906. On 11 September 1906, passive resisters (i.e. 
the diasporic activists) of Indian community came from all parts of 
Transvaal and took a pledge to protest against this patently racist and 
discriminatory law. According to this law, a person (Asian) who failed 
to register and leave his fingerprints lost his right of residence and 
could be imprisoned, fined, or deported from the Transvaal. An Indian 
apprehended on the street or anywhere without certificate could 
likewise be imprisoned, fined or deposited even though he owned 
valuable property or engaged in important commercial transactions. 
Gandhi sensed the intensity of simmering anger in the community of 
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Indian diaspora. He, therefore, started passive resistance—a term that 
he accepted with some reluctance. In order to further accelerate the 
momentum and appeal of the movement against TIRA (The Transvaal 
Immigrants Registration Act) and TARA (Transvaal Asiatic Registration 
Act), Gandhi coined the term “Satyagraha” (soul force) in 1908. 

The Indian diasporic subjects were, thanks to Gandhi, transmuted 
from being passive resisters to active resisters for the cause of Truth. 
The Indian diaspora in South Africa experimented with the novel 
weapon of Satyagraha under the guidance of Gandhi. The famous Great 
March (6 November 1913) in which 2037 men, 127 women and 57 
children started from Charlestown to Volksrust inviting prosecution, 
persecution, and deportation is a telltale example of the efficacy of 
Gandhian Satyagraha. The participants in the Satyagraha included 
traders, miners, coolies, samis, indentured workers, north Indians, east 
Indians, South Indians, Gujaratis and so on. Over 3000 indentured 
Indian miners in Natal Coalfields struck work. Yet, the movement 
remained nonviolent! The racist regime had to give in finally on 26 
June 1914 when it passed the Indian Relief Bill. A diasporic experiment 
of Satyagraha proved a success there and later on Gandhi carefully 
grafted it on the Indian psyche or consciousness in order to transform 
the Indian freedom struggle into a mass movement. In its discursive 
implications, Satyagraha disapproves of any totalitarian or essentialist 
version of truth that often goes with brute political, economic or physical 
power. 

Truth or Satya in Satyagraha generates spiritual power or love, 
which manifests itself through and as ahimsa (nonviolence). Gandhi’s 
narrative of truth can successfully counter the post-structuralist 
reduction of truth as a handmaiden to power structures (say, as truth 
is critiqued in the Foucaultian discourse). 

“The crucial fact for post-colonial theory is that ‘the will to truth’ 
is linked to the ‘will to power’ in the same way that power and 
knowledge are linked. The will of European nations to exercise 
dominant control over the world, which led to the growth of empires, 
was accompanied by the capra au confirm European notions of utility, 
rationality, discipline as truth.” 16 

But Gandhi, as a diasporic subject, prepared an alternative discourse 
of truth that is basically spiritual, and translated it into the domain of 
politics. The force or power that Satyagraha connotes is also spiritual, 
but it never needs a victim to legitimise its dominance or existence. It 
is contrary to the post-structuralist and post-colonial theory, the theory 
of love in its broadest sense—which does not admit of the binaries 
implicit in the modern theory—domination/subjugation, self/other, 
enemy/ friend, white (citizen) /black (negro). Thus, the power of 
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Satyagraha, if used in the right context, can justifiably deconstruct the 
secular and modern connotations of power. 
Gandhi aptly explains: 


“, . While there is no scope for love in passive resistance, on the other 
hand not only has hatred no place in Satyagraha but is a positive breach 
of its ruling principle. While in passive resistance there is a scope for the 
use of arms when a suitable occasion arrives, in Satyagraha physical force 
is forbidden even in the most favourable circumstances. . . Passive 
resistance may be offered side by side with the use of arms. Satyagraha 
and brute force, being each a negation of the other, can never go together. 
Satyagraha may be offered to one’s nearest and dearest; passive resistance 
can never be offered to them unless of course they have ceased to be dear 
and become an object of hatred to us. In passive resistance there is always 
present an idea of harassing the other party, and there is a simultaneous 
readiness to undergo any hardship entailed upon us by such activity, while 
in Satyagraha there is not the remotest idea of injuring the opponent. 
Satyagraha postulates the conquest of the adversary by suffering in one’s 
. own person” (SISA, p. 106). 


Contrary to the popular notion, Gandhi did not take the idea of 
Satyagraha from Thoreau. In a letter addressed to Mr. P. Kodanda Rao 
of the Servants of India Society, dated 10 September 1935, Gandhi makes 
it clear: 

“The statement that I had derived my idea of Civil Disobedience 
from the writings of Thoreau is wrong. The resistance to authority in 
South Africa was well advanced before I got the essay of Thoreau on 
Civil Disobedience. But the movement was then known as passive 
resistance. As it was incomplete I had coined the word Satyagraha for 
the Gujarati readers. When I saw the title of Thoreau’s great essay, I 
began to use his phrase to explain our struggle to the English readers. 
But I found that even “Civil Disobedience” failed to convey the full 
meaning of the struggle. I therefore adopted the phrase Civil 
Resistance.” 17 

Interestingly, Thoreau (1817-1862) himself was greatly influenced 
by his readings of the Hindu sacred books—The Upanishads and the 
Bhagavadgita as was his friend R.W. Emerson. Gandhi was, no doubt, 
influenced by Thoreau’s essay ‘Civil Disobedience’ because it conveyed 
to Gandhi the significance of the eternal values of dharma (the ethical 
code of life)—simplicity, fearlessness, self—restraint, unconcern for 
possession and unbounded courage to fight against injustice which 
are so well enshrined in the spiritual domain of Hinduism. 

Writing in Young India (23 March 1921), Gandhi further explained 
the meaning of Satyagraha: “Satyagraha is literally holding on to Truth 
and it means, therefore, Truth-force. Truth is soul or spirit. It is, 
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therefore, known as soul force. It excludes the use of violence, because 
man is not capable of knowing the absolute Truth and, therefore, not 
competent to punish.” Gandhi believed in the power of Truth, but had 
no faith in the truth of power. He detested the so-called “power- 
structures” which manufacture and impose their own truths on masses. 
The power that emanates from truth, according to Gandhi, is nonviolent 
and spiritual. And therefore, truth power or truth-force can have no 
victims or “others” who can be subjected to colonization or exploitation. 
In the Gandhian discourse, writing too has to be a method of action or 
praxis for a modern satyagrahi. 

“Since Satyagraha is one of the most powerful methods of direct 
action, a Satyagrahi exhausts all other means before he resorts to 
Satyagraha. He will, therefore, constantly and continually approach 
the constituted authority, he will appeal to the public opinion, state his 
case calmly and coolly before everyone who wants to listen to him; 
and only after he has exhausted all these avenues will he resort to 
Satyagraha. But when he has found the impelling call of the Inner- 
Voice within him, and launches out upon Satyagraha, he has burnt his 
boats and there is no receding.” 8 

The Gandhi—Smuts relationship is one such test-case that can help 
us understand the effect of Satyagraha on an adversary’s heart. The 
apostle of peace truth and nonviolence (Gandhi) was pitted against 
the symbol of imperialist, racist, and exploitative power (Gen. Jan 
Smuts). Throughout his Satyagraha (1906-1914), Gandhi critiqued his 
racist, inhumane policies but never hated him. Before leaving South 
Africa to return to India, Gandhi presented General Smuts with a pair 
of sandals he had made while in prison. In 1939, on Gandhi’s seventieth 
birthday, Smuts returned them to Gandhi as a gesture of friendship. 
Later on, speaking of Gandhi's ‘present’ (i.e. a pair of Sandals), Smuts 
remarked, “I have worn these sandals for many a summer since then, 
even though I may feel that I am not worthy to stand in the shoes of so. 
great a man” (Cited in Fischer, p. 152). In his contribution to a Gandhi 
memorial volume which was published in 1939 on Gandhi’s seventieth 
birthday, Smuts, by then a world famous statesman and war leader, 
hailed Gandhi as one of the rare human beings who “redeem us from 
a sense of common place and futility, and are an inspiration to us not 
to weary in well-doing. . . It was my fate to be the antagonist of a man 
for whom even then I had the highest respect. .. He never forgot the 
human background of the situation, never lost his temper, and 
preserved his gentle humour even in the most trying situations. His 
manner and spirit even then, as well as later, contrasted markedly with 
the ruthless and brutal forcefulness which is the vogue in our day. . .” 
(Fischer, p. 152). 
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Commenting on the famous Gandhi—Smuts relationship, which 
is deconstructive of the many binaries implicit in the discourses of 
power-telations, Louis Fischer rightly says: 

“The purity of Gandhi’s methods made it difficult for Smuts to 
oppose him. Victory came to Gandhi not when Smuts had no more 
strength to fight him but when he had no more heart to fight him” 
(Fischer, pp. 152-153). Through his easily demonstrable soul-force or 
truth-force, Gandhi could arouse the latent power of truth even in his 
avowed adversary. Giraraj Kishore in his novel, Pahala Girimitiya also 
movingly describes a meeting between Gandhi and Smuts to 
foreground the impact of Satyagraha on the “giver” (Gandhi) as well 
as the receiver (Smuts): 

“Mr. Gandhi, you have made me, General Smuts, a war—veteran, a 
woman. I do not know which weapon to use. .. whichever weapon, I 
pick up, boomerangs. Sticks, bullets, guns, . . .we and our police go on 
injuring themselves. You tell me which weapon I should invent to fight 
you? Satyagraha. ..Satyagraha. . .,” he repeated this word in his peculiar 
pronunciation twice or thrice. ‘Softly, Mohandas said, “Love, this 
particular weapon can defeat us. . .” 

“No, Mr. Gandhi, this is no time for jokes.” 

“General, I am not joking. What to speak of a gun or a bullet, even 
the mightiest bomb has a limited range. When a man goes beyond that 
range, these weapons can do him no harm whatsoever. A substantially 
large-range weapon is needed for his defeat and our victory. It is only 
the weapon of love that follows the adversary wherever he goes. Only 
love can do it. It makes immortal both-the killer and the killed” (Pahala 
Girmittya, p. 879). 

Thus, Gandhi could bring together, under the spiritual spell of 
Satyagraha, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians, Jews, dalits and 
women, the young and the old, and hold them united till the South 
African Spiritual Safari (or Satyagraha) came to a halt. This 
unprecedented nonviolent mass-movement, which started in 

1906, ended on 30 June 1914 with the passing of the Indian 
Relief Bill. As a Satyagrahi, Gandhi was always self-critical. When he 
came to know about the rise of racism and other problems of the Indian 
diaspora in South Africa after his return to India in 1915, he again 
exhorted the Indian diasporic community not to give up truth, if they 
- wished to continue their Satyagraha against any kind of injustice. He 
said: 

“The Indians in South Africa, therefore, can ensure their safety today 
if they can wield the weapon of Satyagraha. There are no such 
miraculous properties in Satyagraha, that a thing acquired by truth 
could be retained even when truth was given up. If, therefore, the 
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position of Indians in South Africa now suffered deterioration, that 
argues the absence of Satyagrahis among them. There is no question of 
finding fault with the present generation of South African Indians, but 
of merely stating the facts of the case” (SISA, p. 306). 

Who can forget the contributions of such Satyagrahis as Sorabji, 
Kachchalia, Thambi Naidoo, Parsi Rustomji, Miss Schlesin, the Polaks, 
Kallanbach, Pandit Ram Sundara, Rahimkhan, Mrs. K.M. Pillay, Mrs. 
A.P. Naidoo, Mrs. Thambi Naidoo, Valilamma Mudaliar, Sheth Haji 
Habib, Ramnarayan, Raghav Narsu, C.F. Andrews and others to the 
cause of the Indian diaspora in South Africa? Gandhi also established 
two important institutions in South Africa for the training of his 
Satyagrahis—the Phoenix Settlement and the Tolstoy Farm. While 
writing the narrative of Satvagraha in South Africa (in 1924), he 
deconstructed many stereotyped notions about the history and culture 
of the Blacks. In the first two chapters (19 pages) of the book, he narrated 
the ‘Geography’ and ‘History’ of South Africa. The way Gandhi 
described the Zulus of South Africa reflects his love and empathy for 
them. 

“Among the Negroes, the tallest and the most handsome are the 
Zulus. I have deliberately used the epithet handsome’ in connection 
with Negroes. A fair complexion and a pointed nose represent our ideal 
of beauty. If we discard this supposition for a moment, we feel that the 
creator did not spare himself in fashioning the Zulu to perfection. . . 
And if we believe that there must be beauty in everything fashioned 
by nature, we would not only steer clear of all narrow and one-sided 
conceptions of beauty, but we in India would be free from the improper 
sense of shame and dislike which we feel for our own complexion if it 
is anything but fair” (SISA. pp. 7-8). 

Gandhi lampooned those who call the Negroes savages: “It is only 
vanity which makes us look upon the Negroes as savages. They are 
not the barbarians we imagine them to be” (SISA, p. 9). He castigated 
the Christian missionaries who held that the Negroes had no religion. 
He said, “By taking the word religion in a wide sense, we can say that 
the Negroes do believe in and worship a Supreme Being beyond human 
comprehension. . . If we acknowledge morality as the basis of religion, 
the Negroes being moral may be held even to be religious. They have a 
perfect grasp of the distinction between truth and falsehood. It is 
doubtful whether the Europeans or ourselves practice truthfulness to 
the same extent as the Negroes in their primitive state do” (SISA, 
p. 10). 

Gandhi even holds the spreading canker of Western civilization 
responsible for the pitiable plight and exploitation of the noble race of 
the Negroes by the white, Western colonizers: 
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“That civilization must lead to the multiplication of wants is as 
certain as that two and two make four. In order to increase the Negro’s 
wants or to teach him the value of labour, a poll-tax and a hut-tax 
have been imposed on him” (SISA, p. 11). 

Gandhi laments that the Blacks have to enter the dark and 
darigerous Gold and Diamond mines in order to pay their taxes and. 
dues and satisfy their increasing wants. The result is that while they 
die unwept and unsung, their masters (white colonial masters) continue 
to prosper. This suffices to prove that Gandhi as a diasporic writer did 
not and could not support the kind of racial abuse the Blacks were 

‘ subjected to in South Africa. Moreover, Gandhi's selfless service to the 
injured, maimed Zulus during the Zulu rebellion speaks volumes of 
his love for the Blacks. 


Gandhian Discourse on Indian Diaspora: Its Continuing Relevance 
Today 


Is Gandhi, as a diasporic writer, relevant today? Do his writings on, 
and practice of the biggest diasporic Satyagraha in South Africa that 
continued for eight long years (1906-1914) offer the present day 200- 
‘million strong Indian diaspora scattered in 110 countries any strategies 
of practical and demonstrable struggle for social, political, economic 
and cultural empowerment? 

Gandhi’s own views about the significance of his South African 
Satyagraha, which eventually forced the racist regime to give 
concessions to the Indians, are significant in this connection: i 

“finally, the reader of these pages has seen that had it not been for 
this great struggle and for the untold sufferings which many Indians 
invited upon their devoted hands, the Indians today would have been 
hounded out of South Africa. May, the victory achieved by Indians in 
South Africa more or less serve as a shield for Indian emigrants in 

other parts of the British Empire, who, if they are suppressed, will be 

_ suppressed, thanks to the absence of Satyagraha. I will consider myself 
amply repaid if I have in these pages demonstrated with some success 
that Satyagraha is a priceless and matchless weapon, and that those 
who wield it are strangers to disappointment or defeat” (SISA, p. 307). 
Instead of questioning the relevance of Gandhian Satyagraha for 
the redress of the grievances of the Indian diasporic communities, a 
` modern Indian diasporan should honestly question himself: “Does he 
(or she) have unshakeable faith in truth and nonviolence? How much 
public work does he perform in order to spread and mobilize the 
diasporic consciousness? In what way does he contribute to his 
motherland, in spite of his mushy longing for homecoming? The non- 
resident Indians in USA, England, Canada and Australia are financially 
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and intellectually endowed. But they should be the ‘critical insiders’ 
like Gandhi within the fold of Western modernity, not its blind 
followers. They have to fight continually against the different forms of 
injustice in different political climates of their host countries. But, as 
Gandhi assures the reader, it is only their soul_force or Satyagraha that 
can assure them of eventual victory. 

Lastly, it can be justifiably said that Gandhi was one of the first 
diasporic writer—activists who not only inscribed new histories of the 
condition of the Indian diaspora but also enabled them, through his 
own participation and performance as a diasporic subject in Satyagraha, 
to be conscious of their self-identity (who are they?) and mobilized 
them to engage in their epic nonviolent Satyagraha against the 
oppressive, unjust, racist and imperialistic regime in South Africa. 
Contemporary diasporic writers like V.S. Naipaul, Nirad C. Chaudhary, 
Shashi Tharoor, Amit Chaudhary, Hari Kunzru, Bharati Mukherjee, 
Jhumpa Lahiri, Salman Rushdie and others get a vital clue to committed 
writing from Gandhi. They, like Gandhi, have to combine both writing 
and public action in their life worlds. The Gandhian mantra of 
Satyagraha is valid equally for citizens, activists, writers and intellect- 
uals of all countries of the world. A writer, diasporic or otherwise, in 
the Gandhian scheme of things, has to fight for truth, justice, equality 
and freedom by using her (or his) pen as a nonviolent weapon to 
influence the popular consciousness. As a Satyagrahi, a writer’s aim 
is, first, to cultivate an all-embracing cultural conscious—ness where 
he becomes the subaltern himself in order to enable him to speak in his 
own voice. Gandhi knew the perennial significance of Satyagraha and 
that’s why he wrote in Indian Opinion, “It is a force which, if it became 
universal, would revolutionize social ideals and do away with 
despotisms and the ever-growing militarism under which the nations 
of the West are groaning and are being almost crushed to death, and 
which fairly promises to overwhelm even the nations of the East” 
(Fischer, p. 151). 

To poeticise his mantra of Satyagraha, Gandhi once recited a few 
evocative stanzas from P.B. Shelley’s famous The Mask of Anarchy: 


I 
“Stand ye calm and resolute, 
Like a forest close and mute, 
With folded arms and looks which are 


Weapons in unvanquished war. 


And if the tyrants dare, 
Let them ride among you there, 
Slash, and stab, and maim and hew 


I 
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What they like, that let them do. 

I 
With folded arms and steady eyes, 
And little fear and less surprise, 


Look upon them as they slay, 
Till their rage has died away. 
IV 

Then they will return with shame 
To the place from which they came, 
And the blood thus shed will speak, 
In hot blushes on their cheek. 

A Vv 
Rise like lions after slumber 
In unvanquished number— 


Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep has fallen on you— 
Ye are many, they are few. (Cited in Fischer. pp. 153-154) 


To Gandhi, the first stanza signifies the attributes or qualities of a 
Satyagrahi (calm, resolute and humble); the second and the third, the 
` process of Satyagraha (reply violence with nonviolence); the fourth, 
{He consequence of Satyagraha (change of adversary’s heart) and the 
fifth, an invocation to the Satyagrahis, in the manner of the Upanishads 
to’ arise, awake arid stop not till the goal is reached. 
' Thus, Gandhi through his theory and practice of Satyagraha, 
enérgised the latent truth force (or soul force) in the Indian diaspora in 
South Africa. To all the struggling diasporic communities of the world 
‘today, Gandhi's experiment with satyagraha or truth—force, both in 
‘theory (writing) and practice, has an enormous significance as it 
‘empowers the resisting community and spiritually transforms the 
' oppressing authority. 


Notes and References 


1. MK. Gandhi, An Autobiography Or The Story of My Experiments With 
Truth. (Translated from Gujarati by Mahadev Desai,) Ahmedabad, 
Navajivan, 1995, first published-1927, p. 90. Subsequently referred to 
as Auto, with page numbers in parentheses. lt is significant to 
remember that the narrative of Auto, covers a period of about 51 years 
(from 1869 to 1921) of Gandhi's life and runs into 420 pages. Of these 
420-pages, at least 270-odd ones (from 36 to 310) are, primarily, 
concerned with the most crucial and formative years of his life during 
which he, as a diasporic himself (in England and South Africa) learned 
to cope with and fight against the structures of oppression and racism 
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by politically and culturally mobilising the Indian diaspora in trying 
“Pravasi—vimarsha” here refers to the contemporary diasporic— 
discourse with its multiple meanings—displacement, dispossession, 
exile (different forms of immigration) identity—crisis (hybrid or 
hyphenated identities), resistance against oppression, longing for a 
distant, unavailable home, mythical—consciousness etc. 

. According to the latest statistics, The Indian Diaspora is 200 million 
strong today and is spread across 110 countries with an estimated 
income of US $ 400 billion. South Africa, where Gandhi enacted his 
Satyagraha for the rights of the girmitiyas, has the sixth largest 
concentration of diasporic Indians (1 million.) In Gandhi’s time there 
were about 150 thousand (in 1893) Indian immigrants in South Africa. 
(Please see Sunday Times of India, 5 January 2003, p. 16, col. 1-6, “They 
left India but India never really left them” a report by Chidananda 
Rajghatta. The recently organised (Government of India sponsored) 
Pravasi Bharatiya Divas (9-11 January 2003) in order to commemorate 
the return of Gandhi, a diasporan, to India from South Africa (9 
January 1915) is a tell-tale example of how Gandhi’s name and agency 
was/is being exploited for ulterior motives (to attract the NRI money 
for the growth of Indian Economy). The chief guest of the show, V.S. 
Naipaul, instead of : objectively analysing Gandhi's contributions to 


that Gandhi “was a failure in South Africa and did nothing there for 
20 years” (cited in The Times of India 11 January 2003, p. 13, col. 2-5, 
“Gandhi was a failure in SA: Naipaul”). If Naipaul could do it in 
India, can the MTV USA be far behind? First, an American fashion 
magazine depicted a brawny man battering and beating Gandhi. And 
the MIV MTV USA showed a clone of Gandhi dangling earrings and 
gorging on junk food—as the ultimate party animal (See The Times of 
India, 30 January 2003, p. 3, col. 1-2). But, Reuters, in its report, 
“Personality of the Millennium” put Gandhi, just behind Einstein, as 
the greatest human being of the past 1000 years who dedicated his 
life to dismantling western institutions (The Times of India, 10 
December 1999, p. 12, coL 1). 
. M.K. Gandhi, Satyagraha in South Africa (Trans. V.G. Desai), 
Ahmedabad, Navajivan, 1997 (First Published in 1928). Subsequently 
referred to as SISA with page nos. in parentheses. 
. Giraraj Kishore, Pahala Girmitiya, New Delhi, Bharatiya Jnanapith, 
1999. Subsequent references are made to this text (hereafter cited as 
Pahala Girmitiya with page numbers in parentheses. Translations are 
mine. 
. Raja Rao, The Great Indian Way: A Life of Mahatma Gandhi, New Delhi, 
Vision Books, 1998. Subsequent references are made to this text; 
hereafter cited as TGIW with page numbers in parentheses, 
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. The New Penguin English Dictionary, New Delhi, Penguin India, 2000, 
p. 385; hereafter cited as NPED with page numbers in parentheses. 

8. NPED, p. 385. 

9. Key Concepts in Post—Colonial Studies, (ed. Bill Ashcroft, Gareth Griffiths 
and Helen Tiffin), London, Routledge, 1999, p. 68-70. ‘Hereafter cited 
as Ashcroft with page numbers in parentheses. 

10. Gandhi does not figure, for example, in some important discourses 
of the diasporic condition, such as Homi Bhabha’s Location of Culture, 
London, Routledge, 1994, R.H. Brown and G.V. Coelho (eds.) Migration 
and Modernization:The Indian Diaspora in Contemporary Perspective, V.A. 
Williamsburgh : Deptt. of Anthropology, College of William and Mary, 
1987, Vijay Mishra’s influential “The Diasporic Imaginary: Theorising 
the Indian Diaspora,” Textual Practice. 10 (3), 1996. 421-47. M. Carter’s 
Voices From Indenture: Experience of Indian Migrants in the British Empire, 
New York. Leicester Univ. Press. 1996. 

11. M.K. Gandhi, An Autobiography or the Story of My Experiments With 
Truth, Ahmedabad, Navajivan, 2003, First published, 1927, pp. 264- 
265. Further cited as Auto, 2003 with page nos. in parentheses. 

For a detailed description, see Raja Rao’s The Great Indian Way: A Life 
of Mahatma Gandhi, pp. 175-176. 

13. MK Gandhi, Auto, 2003, p. 263. 

14. Ibid., p. 263. 

15. Collected Works EE (de 161. 


16. Ashcroft, p. 73. 

17. Young India, 20 October 1927- 

18. Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, London, Granada, 1982, 
p. 115 (first published 1951). Subsequently cited as Fischer with page 
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Taking a Stand: Nonviolent Protest, 
Sport and Globalisation 


Wendy Varney 


Introduction 


SPORTNG CELEBRITIES ARE in a powerful position to endorse not 
only products but also political viewpoints and protest movements. 
Scholars in the field of nonviolence studies have identified boycotts of 
sporting events as one successful method of protest and persuasion}, 
but sports participation coupled with protest, while being less studied, 
can also be powerful and allows heightened awareness and ongoing 
debate, often running concurrent with the sporting event in which the 
athlete is 

Since 1968, a year when both Olympians and Olympic-related 
events were implicated in social protest, there have been important 
changes in sport, most notably greatly expanded globalisation and ° 
commodification. Nonviolent protest within sport appears‘to have 
‘become both less frequent and substantially more low key since then. 
The rise of globalisation and the apparent waning, within sport, of a 
capacity for the adoption of a stance on social issues, gives rise to 
questions of possible linkages between these phenomena, ‘an issue at 
the core of this paper. The questions such a possible linkage would 
raise are many: Do the substantially higher payments provided to an 
increasing number of sports elites make these players less inclined to 
act outside the strict expectations of their contracts? In an increasingly 
litigious and commodified world, is there more fear of repercussions 
and loss of contracts if sporting elites are seen to cross boundaries and 
cause discern among employing bodies or sponsors? Do the stricter 
and more intensive training regimes effectively isolate sports elites so 
that they feel removed from, or are oblivious to, wider social issues? 
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Do contracts delineate more precisely and restrainingly what 
sportspersons may or may not do and promote? Have the meanings of 
“courage” and “heroism” been hijacked to refer essentially to behaviour 
on the sporting field, while breaches of convention are seen, ironically, 
as unworthy and cowardly? Has the more entrenched involvement of 
the media in sport stymied opportunity for independent actions in the 
public arena by sports elites? If there are connections between the 
globalising trends in sport and more subdued and less frequent protest 
in sport, is this restricted to sporting elites or is it suggestive of a broader 
cultural trend whereby people are led to feel they may only protest 
within certain arenas, at certain times, under certain circumstances and 
as unambiguously permitted? 

While to answer all these questions is beyond the scope of this 
paper, I hope to at least throw light on how some of these trends may 
impact on nonviolent action not only inside sport but also beyond it. 
The possibility of such linkages between globalisation in its broader 
sense and evaporating opportunities for protest in sport would raise a 
question of whether there are extended grounds on which some aspects 
of globalisation should be opposed, over and above the well 
documented issues of globalisation exacerbating global inequities and 
social injustice.’ 

If it is the case that sport, to some significant extent, is a microcosm 
of life more generally, then trends in sport may simply point to deeper 
and broader patterns that might have gone largely unnoticed. Sport 
offers only one category of opportunities for social protest, among 198 
methods listed by Gene Sharp in The Politics of Nonviolent Action.* The 
diminution of any area of political protest would in itself be disturbing; 
all the worse if this were a trend or the area were to be lost as an 
opportunity of social expression as it takes on greater prominence and 
social importance which, arguably, may be the case with : 

In an attempt to open some dialogue on the dynamics of sport, 
globalisation and nonviolent action, this paper will focus on three 
Olympics-related protests that occurred in 1968, the response to them 
and their longer term impacts, before discussing ensuing changes in 
sport and what these may mean for the role of sport in nonviolent 
protest. The three selected protests were: the demonstrations in Mexico 
City ten days prior to the opening of the Olympic Games there; the 
symbolic gesture of three athletes on the podium following the 200 
metres sprint; and the ongoing but seemingly small actions by Vera 
Caslavska in support of the Prague Spring and in opposing the Soviet 
Bloc’s invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

The selection of the year 1968 should be explained. It may not have 
been a typical year in terms of nonviolent protest and could even be 
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considered the peak of nonviolent action in Olympic sport with, 
ironically and tragically, the following Olympic year of 1972 
representing the perceived apex of violence at the Olympics. Richard 
Cashman has pinpointed 1972 as a watershed in the Olympics which, 
as a result of the violence that occurred in Munich, had a crisis of 
credibility that he claims was not resolved until the 1980s through the 
processes of globalisation, commodification and the media’s 
embracement of the Olympics at an even more intense level. The year 
1968, while not claimed as typical, makes sense in its proximity to the 
watershed identified by Cashman and the changes that were brought 
about in the Olympics. Apices and watersheds give clues as to where 
momentum lay at some point and help us probe the broad changes 
that have occurred. 


1968 and the World at Large 


As suggested, 1968 was undoubtedly a memorable year in terms of 
turmoil and upheaval around the world. As well as the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, which will feature in this discussion, there was: 
increasing disquiet over the US war on Indochina. In the background, 
but not covered in this article, were events that rocked France as it 
faced a major crisis brought about initially by student revolts, such 
that Hobswam referred to Paris as, at that time, the “epicentre of a 

continent-wide student uprising. “6 The Paris Revolt entered a new 
phase, with its major participants coming from two groups’ of — 
discontented workers, the unskilled who performed the dreariest and 
most competitive of tasks for scant remuneration and skilled technicians 
with well-paid jobs but no involvement in decision-making.” The 
students, rebelling against changes to the education system which 
would see universities transformed very much into institutions which 
simply trained students for future employment, were largely influenced 
by guerrilla movements around the world. It also reflected a tendency 
among the burgeoning student population of the West to be involved 
in a range of issues and to attempt to take direct action in support of 
social goals. 

The world was demanding change, but there seemed two very 
different routes for getting there. Some groups were impatient for 
change and held somewhat romantic notions of armed struggle and 
its chances of success. Others, and certainly the majority of those who 
sought a more just and peaceful world, felt that social justice and peace 
should be the path and the method and not just the destination. That 
Martin Luther King, one of the most committed and well known of 
those attempting to bring about change by nonviolent action, was 
assassinated in 1968 hints at the potency of both violence and 
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nonviolence as vehicles that were in heavy use towards change in its 
variety of forms. This paper will not seek to explain why this was the 
case beyond noting that violence possibly weakened, set back or 
sabotaged some nonviolent parallel campaigns, which were not able 
to be sufficiently differentiated from their violent counterparts in the 
eyes of the public. Rather I refer to this background for its important 
global context, before comparing and contrasting the three chosen 
Olympics-related episodes of nonviolent actions with a view to 
understanding the strength of nonviolence as a strategy which could 
be used through and around sport and sporting events. 


Protests in Mexico City, 1968 


A series of demonstrations took place in Mexico in the months prior to 
the 1968 Olympic Games there. Although the vast amounts of money 
being poured into hosting the games was a bone of contention for many 
who opposed the diversion of government funds away from other more 
important claims on public expenditure, this was not the sole grievance. 
The Olympic Games appear to have been more central in the mind of 
the Mexican Government and organisers of the Games than in the 
minds of the loosely allied protestors, although the latter were surely 
aware that their growing protestations were more likely to get a global 
media airing as the Games a 

In the lead-up to the Games 10,000 Mexican soldiers stormed a 
university campus and, perhaps in anticipation of the public disquiet 
threatening the Olympic event, acted with deliberate heavy 
handedness, with professors, students and even parents being arrested. 
Large-scale protests ensued, with widespread grievances.across a 

of concerns, including but certainly not confined to objection 

to the hosting of the Olympics. Further military occupations of 
educational institutions and violence by Mexican soldiers followed, 
with the disparate concerns of the students and other protestors 
crystallising around the issue of the brutality of government agencies. 
According to Hamnett, large numbers of arrests and the impact from 
armed force had seriously weakened the movement but still 
the government agencies moved up a gear.’ When a large and peaceful 
crowd gathered in Tlatelolco Plaza on 2 October, police and troops 
opened fire. It has been estimated that nearly 300 students were shot 
dead and around another 1,200 wounded with others reported to have 
disappeared, but, due to secrecy and government control of information, 
the exact figure was not verified.!9 Not content with having the students 
shot, the military threw grenades at the students from helicopters. 

This response is in line with Gene Sharp’s analysis of nonviolent 
action, which includes that challenges can often bring on repression.4 
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The alarming repression that followed the Mexico City demonstrations 
was no doubt connected with the proximity of the Olympics and the 
use nation states make of this spectacle to showcase themselves in a 
positive light, including as a venue for foreign investment. Obviously 
scenes of protest undermine that image and are dealt with by oppressors 
not in accordance with the demands of demonstrators nor of opening 
dialogue but by suppressing unrest. A somewhat similar, though 
certainly less harsh, reaction took place in Brisbane in Australia when 
that city hosted the 1982 Commonwealth Games and indigenous 
protestors took the opportunity to tell the world of the catalogue of 
injustices they had suffered since the British invasion in 1788. The 
Queensland government, as well as legislating 19 new public order 
offences which could be used to curtail, discourage and punish 
protestors, threatened to repeal legislation conferring reserve land on 
indigenous communities. Around 300 arrests of indigenous people and 
their supporters occurred over two weeks. 

In the case of the repressions against nonviolent protestors in 
Mexico City, these repressions came from the International Olympic 
Committee as well as from the Mexican Government. In a clear 
indication that the sole concern of the IOC was that the Olympics run 
smoothly and without interruption, the Committee’s President at the 
time, Avery Brundage, claimed “We have conferred with the Mexican 
authorities and have been assured that nothing will interfere with the 
peaceful entrance of the Olympic flame into the stadium nor with the 
competitions that follow.” Despite having clearly exerted pressure 
on the Mexican government, the global body washed its hands of the 
bloody outcome, insisting that it was a “local affair.”!4 In this way, 
Olympic agencies operate as global organisations in much the same 
way as multinational corporations frequently do, working closely with 
nation states towards specific goals that often are contrary to global 
justice. There are parallels, for instance, with the collaboration that has 
been shown between Shell and the Sani Abacha regime in Nigeria 
whose now well-documented attacks on the Ogoni People appear to 
have been largely instigated to thwart their campaign against the 
multinational oil company, yet the com pany adopted a nothing-to-do- 
with-us attitude towards the repression.” Other examples abound, but 
cannot be covered here. 

Also, like multinational corporations, the IOC has opportunities to 
conduct “its own internal regulation, largely outside the scrutiny of 
the nation-state...In such circumstances, it becomes a law unto itself.”16 
This is not unlike the array of strategies to avoid accountability, evident 
in operations of multinational corporations whose global activities 
escape the scrutiny, and often the jurisdiction, of nation-states, as 
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indicated as early as 1975.7 Ironically, while the Mexican protestors 
sought a global stage for their demonstrations, it was globalised forces, 
with their substantial influence, that quashed not only the protests but 
much of the coverage, and contained the debate about it, in the short 
term at least. 


African American Olympic Protest 


If the attitudes and response of the JOC to the massacre in Tlatelolco 
Plaza sent out a signal that the Committee would harshly defend the 
smooth running of the Games at all costs and without mercy, it was a 
message African American sprinters Tommie Smith and John Carlos 
chose to ignore. Smith won the 200 metres sprint at the Mexico 
Olympics, with Australian Peter Norman finishing in second place and 
Carlos in third. Following the race, Smith and Carlos involved Norman 
in a discussion about a symbolic protest they intended to make on the 
podium in relation to the vast inequalities that still existed for African 
Americans in the USA. Norman was supportive, agreed not to shake 
hands at the ceremony and to wear an “Olympic Project for Human 
Rights” badge, thus involving all three place-getters in the protest.18 
At the medal ceremony, Smith and Carlos, as well as wearing badges, 
wore black socks and no shoes, black scarves around their necks and 
each raised a black-gloved fist and bowed his head as the US national 
anthem was played. Š 

Following the ceremony, Carlos explained their actions: “We're sort 
of show horses out there for the white people. They give us peanuts, 
pat us on the back and say, ‘Boy, you did fine’.”1° He later added: “We 
are great American athletes for 19.8 seconds; then we are animals as 
far as our country is concerned.””? Carlos claimed the bare feet 
symbolised support for all those African Americans who still lived in 
poverty. Smith and Carlos knew about poverty firsthand. Smith was 
one of 12 children born to what he called a “dirt farmer” who could 
neither read nor write and continued to work long hours in the fields 
past his son’s Olympic success, which brought none of the financial 
gains it might do today. Carlos was raised in Harlem and claims his - 
parents never saw him run a single race as they were always too busy 
working and trying to survive. The two athletes also told of ongoing 
harassment as a result of the stand they had taken. 

Once again in accordance with Sharp’s claims that analysis 
commonly reveals reprisals against nonviolent action, there was outrage 
over the podium protest, Smith and Carlos were withdrawn from their 
country’s relay team and expelled from the Olympic Village and from 
the Games by the US Olympics Committee, at the insistence of the 
IOC? As well as institutional reprisals, the US media were appalled. 
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Sports commentator Brent Musberger, for instance, called the protest a 
“juvenile gesture” and referred to the sprinters as “a pair of dark- 
skinned stormtoopers. aa 
ions did not end there. E EERTE RA T., 
Carlos faced extra discrimination in terms of employment, as well’as 
` death threats and attacks on their homes. Carlos had two brothers 
serving in the army, both of whom were discharged immediately after 
his Olympic protest. Smith himself was given a discharge from army 
service, on account of “un-American activities,” after he graduated, 
though he claims later not to be sorry to have missed going to Viet 
Nam. He had to borrow money to finish his university education while 
Carlos picked up what work he could, jobs such as security guard and 
bouncer. Carlos’ first wife committed suicide, he claims as a result of 
the po from the Olympics incident, which she found it difficult 
to handle. 
More recently a statue of the two sprinters on the podium, each 
with a black-gloved arm raised and heads bowed, has been constructed 
. in honour of their protest, but it has been a long time coming. According 
to Douglas Hartmann, the condemnation was deep and swift precisely 
because it “threatened to rupture the homologics between sport culture 
and liberal democratic ideology that otherwise legitimated a 
fundamentally individualist, assimilationist vision of racial justice and 
civil rights in the United States.”24 
In a reversal of the ostracism that Smith and Carlos both 
experienced, corporate leisurewear manufacturers, nearly thirty years 
later, used the symbolic protest to exploit powerful black bodies in the 
pursuit of new identities within consumerist society, thereby rendering 
much of the political act void of its active resistance.» This serves as a 
reminder that even the most potent protests can eventually be 
appropriated and that globalisation is one of the mechanisms by which 
that is done. 


Protests in Support of the Prague Spring 


The Prague Spring and its follow-through actions against the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia constitute one of the most inspiring tales 
of imaginative nonviolent protest recorded. Although it features in the 
story of protest at the Mexico Olympics, it starts in Czechoslovakia 
with widespread calls and manoeuvrings for reform, which took on 
new vigour and planning from 1964 and was given extra impetus from 
the Congress of the Union of Czechoslovakian Writers in June 1967. 
New government leaders showed increased receptiveness to the widely 
expressed desires for reform among the population, giving rise to new 
political and social freedoms that came to be called the “Prague Spring”. 
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As well as numerous writers, scientists and others instigating the 
popular appeals for change and outlining what forms they should take, 
there were several sportspeople giving support. One of these was the 
high-profile gymnast Vera Caslavska, who was almost certainly the 
best known and most popular female gymnast at the time, having won 
four medals at the Tokyo Olympics, three of them gold, including that 
for the overall female gymnastic champion. Caslavska was among 
several Czechoslovakian sporting elites who signed the Two Thousand 
Words Manifesto supporting reforms. It is difficult to know whether 
Caslavska was influenced by an ideological thread that may have 
carried through Czech gymnastics from the Sokol movement, but Holly 
Stahlman has claimed that the Sokols, *...a gymnastic society founded 
in 1862...was a movement based on democratic principles, and one in 
which the middle class led the way, while the aristocracy stood aside.””” 
Democratic principles were anathema to the USSR, which feared the 
rise of these in any part of the Soviet bloc, could encourage a more 
vigorous pursuit of similar ideals within its own borders. 

, - Although the Soviet Union, along with several other Warsaw Pact 

nations, did invade Czechoslovakia in August 1968, they were met with 
a range of imaginative and spontaneous actions that thwarted the 
invaders, despite their numbering 700,000 personnel, made up af 22 
military divisions. As well as employing more common strategies 
such as mass protests, pamphleteering and graffiti, resistors changed 
street names to confuse the invaders, used whistles at designated times 
to unnerve them and in one town the Soviet soldiers were even put 
under a curfew. Children blocked Soviet tanks’ periscopes and citizens 
fraternized with the soldiers and ensured that clandestine 
communications kept the resisters aware of developments while the 
soldiers were thrown by the response and its nonviolent nature.” 

Meanwhile, after friends had warned Caslavska that she was in 
danger of arrest, she went into hiding in the mountains where, for three 
weeks, she reportedly swung on trees instead of bars and practised 
her floor routines in the meadows.” This was somewhat akin to the 
nonviolent strategy of leaders going into exile, in recognition that they 
can further the cause by doing so.3! It, has been noted that the 
Czechoslovakian people “defended not their territory, but their 
institutions”> and Caslavska, due to her fame and gymnastic renown 
but also for her support for the Prague Spring, appeared to have the 
status of an institution and was guarded as such. Though Caslavska 
was allowed to travel to Mexico City for the Olympics, her protests 
were not over. Once again she was the most successful of the female 
gymnasts, winning two silver and four gold medals, one of which was 
for a tied first place with the Soviet gymnast Larisa Petrik. When the 
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Soviet national anthem was played, Caslavska bowed her head and 
turned it away as a symbolic protest against the invasion of her 


While the Western press treated this act of defiance differently from 
the symbolic protest of Carlos and Smith, no doubt because protests 
against the Soviet Union were regarded as legitimate whereas Olympic 
podium protests against the United States were not, Caslavska faced 
reprisals on returning home. There she was encouraged to change her 
political stance but, on refusing, faced numerous recriminations, 

- including being unemployed for five years, losing the right to compete 
at events and not being allowed to travel abroad despite numerous 
requests from overseas organisations. 34 

Although repressions continued for a number of years for Caslavska 
and she suffered personal as well as public ostracism, with previous 
friends avoiding her so as riot to be tainted by association with her, she 
was eventually allowed to leave the country, taking up an overseas 
post as a gymnastics coach. When the regime fell in Czechoslovakia, 
she was acknowledged as one of the heroes and was given a high level 
advisory position by the new government, in recognition not only of 
her sporting accomplishments but also for her refusal to acquiesce 
under a series of repressions. Unfortunately, personal tragedies in her 
family have kept Caslavska away from any further role, actions, public 
involvement, or even the acceptance of awards. 


The Role of Globalisation in Sport 


As mentioned, globalisation has been one of the most noteworthy and 
momentous changes in sport over the last 30 years. Sport is not alone 
in this trend, of course, as the effects of processes to integrate markets, 
ensure smooth flow of ‘capital across national boundaries, pull down 
all obstacles to these goals and put in place institutions and mechanisms 
to assist, take their toll on lives and communities, especially among 
‘the poorer nations and poorer segments of wealthy countries. 
Globalisation has been skewed in favour of large private capital and 
generally against poorer nations, but global resistance has also crossed 
boundaries to challenge the process and its ideology, with globalisation 
itself becoming the focus of one of the world’s major protest 
movements.” The full impacts are far from certain and this is true also 
of many areas of sport that have become increasingly managed, 
commodified and integrated with media. 

' These impacts cannot be divorced from other areas of life that, even 
before globalisation, were more heavily influenced by sport than is often 
acknowledged. According to Miller, Lawrence, McKay and Rowe, 
“Sport has long been a crucial component of the government of 
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everyday life.’ In terms of current changes and impacts, these authors 
claim that sport is presently characterised by five simultaneous and 
interconnected processes: globalisation, governmentalisation, 
Americanisation, televisualisation and commodification.” 

"It is perhaps governmentalisation, televisualisation and 
commodification that have the most capacity to restrain those who 
might wish to use sport as a platform from which expressions of desire 
for social change may be made. All have added to the bureaucratisation 
of sport and increasingly elaborate rules and regulations that severely 
restrict what may and may not be done, as Warren has pointed out.*8 If 
there was previously a certain amount of liberty outside of the first 
and final whistles that signal play, lucrative contracts and contextual 
obligations have eroded much of that, so that players may feel it is 
more difficult than before for them to express sentiments — let alone 
take any stronger direct actions — that challenge governments, 
corporations or large sporting bodies who are seen to be tied up with 
the sports elites’ continuing employment. Many fans have expressed 
strong resentment at the reorganisation of their teams and sports, often 
with little consultation with fans as capital is frequently seen as more 
important. There has been little recognition thus far that there may be 
other cultural and social impacts from these processes in sport and 
that space for social commentary of a serious nature may be a casualty. 


Discussion 


Fortunately, protest in the sporting arena has not died. In the years 
immediately following 1968, there was the playing out of significant 
obstructionist nonviolent action against Rugby and other teams from 
South Africa in both the UK and Australia and some years later in New 
Zealand, in response to breaches of the anti-apartheid boycott.9? Nor 
has the nonviolent protest been confined to boycotts and support for 
boycotts. Zimbabwean cricketers Henry Olongo and Andy Flowers 
wore black armbands during matches in the 2003 Cricket World Cup 
and put out.a strong statement saying that the armbands were “to 
mourn the death of democracy” in Zimbabwe.” 

Just a few months later, retired cricketer Ian Chappell, one of 
Australia’s best known ex-cricket captains, used not the game but his 
high profile as a sporting celebrity to bring attention to the plight of 
asylum seekers in Australia. He not only put his name to statements, 
appeals, letters and submissions in support of the cause, but also spoke 
with the media, visited Baxter Detention Centre to meet with refugees, 
lobbied and worked with refugee groups. A website discussion after 
his television appearance on “Australian Story”, which covered 
Chappell’s activism, suggested that Chappell’s story inspired and 
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heartened many fans and may have left others thinking that the issue 
deserved more thought than they had previously given it, though there 
was also a minority of hostile emails. Chappell was all the more 
powerful as a spokesperson for the social cause because, at nearly 60, 
he had never involved himself in any public politics previously. He 
also tied the issue to his experience in cricket and the sense of fairness 
in which he claimed to have been trained.‘ 

Such sporting elites can play an important communicative role 
because people are probably more inclined to listen to them and 
communication is of paramount importance in nonviolent campaigns. *2 
However, this is not without problems. Many social activists are 
understandably critical of the cult of celebrity that has increasingly 
come to envelope some areas of sport. Accordingly, they may be 
uncomfortable with an appeal to celebrityhood or with lending support 
to the idea that celebrities are more knowledgeable or their opinions 
more worthwhile on the basis of their fame. On the other hand, Ralph 
Summy has identified strong leadership and direction as important 
qualities for leaders in nonviolent campaigns. Sports elites, trained in 
focus and determination, may exhibit these qualities, although 
obviously commitment to the relevant social cause is also necessary." 

Nevertheless, social action within sport does seem to be infrequent, 
more infrequent than was previously the case, and investigating the 
possible reasons for this presents challenges for scholars of both 
nonviolence and sports sociology. Other factors that may have impacted 
on the issue could include the appropriation of boycotts by governments 
and international blocs. For instance, the USA, and numerous other 
nations under pressure to follow suit, boycotted the 1980 Moscow 
Olympics in a gesture that seemed to reek of a Cold War mentality, 
with most of the Soviet bloc reciprocating by boycotting the 1984 Los 
Angeles Olympics. Such swipes at sport possibly harmed the concept 
of boycotts and left people feeling resentful of any politics in sport. 

One positive outcome is that whereas earlier sporting 
representatives who engaged in nonviolent action were often vilified, 
as this article has shown, they have since been vindicated and in all 
cases mentioned herein, improvements have resulted due to the wider 
campaigns of nonviolence in which they were involved. This provides 
an outstanding example for those who excel in sport and a fruitful 
area of research for those who wish to know more of how sport can be 
used for causes of social justice. 
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Gandhian Approach to 
Business Ethics 


L.M. Bhole 


Introduction 

THE SUBJECT OF business ethics is currently receiving great attention 
in the business and academic circles. Many business schools across 
the world have now created full-fledged chairs and positions for 
studying, teaching and researching business ethics. This present 
upsurge in efforts to understand issues and matters relating to business 
ethics has been due to an unprecedented increase in the unethical 
business practices in all the countries. 

Some of the issues, which are being debated, are: What is business 
ethics? Need business be ethical? Should the only or even the primary 
goal of the firm be its profit or share value maximization? Does business 
have anything to do with social responsibility? What ought to be the 
ends and means of trade and industry? Should not the protection and 
preservation of environment be the duty of business concerns? Can 
the huge national and multinational corporates be really ethical? How 
to ensure that the business activities of various types of organizations 
are imbued with moral considerations? 

The objective of this paper is rather limited. It does not dwell on 
the theory (the meaning and scope) of business ethics. It primarily 
focuses its attention on the Gandhian perspective on the why and how 
of business ethics. It discusses the Gandhian principles and the 
organizational or institutional requirements of business ethics. In the 
process, it also briefly discusses the attitudes to business ethics in the 
pre-modern and modern civilizations, eras and ages, in that order. It 
shows that while the business was, by and large, ethical during the 
pre-modern era, the level of morality, in all walks of life, including 
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business, has been severely and dangerously compromised with the 
advent of the modern industrial civilization, particularly during the 
current global pursuit of selfishness under the ideology of free market 
and globalisation. 

The paper is divided into five sections. The present state of business 
ethics in the world and the cause of that state are discussed in Section 
I. The state of business ethics in the pre-modern era is discussed in 
Section II. While the nature of Gandhian business ethics is briefly 
explained in Section II, his ideas on how to promote business with 
morality are presented in Section IV. The summary and conclusions 
are presented in Section V. 

The Present State of Business Ethics 

Business ethics is concerned with the relationship of business goals 
and techniques to specifically human ends. It studies the special 
obligations of a citizen when he becomes a part of the world of business, 
trade, commerce, and industry. The areas of relationships which it 
encompasses are: firm and employees; firm and customers; firm and 
competitors; firm and shareholders, investors, dealers, and suppliers; 
firm and local communities; firm and environment, firm and society, 
nation, state, and the world; and the firm and accounting standards. 

The modern times have witnessed an unprecedented deterioration 
or regress in business ethics. We are living in the age of ethical cynicism 
or in the age in which the only value is money value. Business life in 
all its branches has increasingly become more and more unprincipled, 
fraudulent, exploitative and unjust over the years. In the past 20-25 
years, forgetting or denying much of the enlightenment achieved 
through the debates on development, people in the East and the West, 
in the rich and the poor countries and in the developed and the 
developing countries have reverted back with vengeance to the earlier 
dark age in which the self-interest or the syndrome of selfishness, greed, 
the unbounded pursuit of materialism had taken hold of our minds 
everywhere. The greed has been glorified and raised to some sort of a 
high calling; the corporations are being urged to ignore broader social 
interests in favour of the maximization of the value of the firm.? 

Corporates, shoppers, traders are committing hundreds of crimes 
such as cooking up their accounts, manipulating share values, deceiving 
the press, fooling the rating agencies, entering into illegal deals, 
committing felonies, and so on ad infinitum. Some of the names of these 
companies are: California Micro Devices Corporation, Xerox 
Corporation, Sunbeam Corporation, Enron Corporation and Global 
Crossing. A recent study has presented a long list of these corporations 
in India and abroad with case studies of some of them.? However, even 
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this long list is only the proverbial ‘tip of the iceberg’ of the massive 
and dangerous corruption that is taking place below the surface. In 
fact, the virus of corruption is still spreading far and wide. 

It has been rightly said that Indian business and industry have 
become notorious throughout the world for unreliability and 
production of poor quality goods. The label “Made in India” has become 
a logo for poor quality. The series of stock market scams, widespread 
insider trading, fake bank accounts, vanishing companies, payment of 
low and unequal wages to labour, hoarding of commodities, 
adulteration of milk and other products and life saving drugs, labour 
retrenchment and lay off, exploitation in hospitals, the corruption in 
legal profession and judiciary, corruption and money-making in 
educational institutions, conscienceless money-making in liquor trade, 
in bar rooms, in casinos, and in meat trade in which billions of cows 
and other animals and birds are being mercilessly slaughtered daily- 
all these are a telling testimony to the steep ethical descent of the modern 
Indian. 

The omnipresent and incessant advertising, mostly by indecent, 
titillating, seductive exposure of female bodies (recall, for example, 
DNA’s supplements such as Me, after hrs, DNA Glory, and life 360, 
and Times of India’s Bombay Times) is another very important reflection 
of the lack of ethics in business. The current total expenditure on total 
advertising in the whole world is said to be about US $ 1000 billion per 
year ie. next to only the global defence expenditure. Advertising in 
nine out of ten cases “creatively” purveys only lies, and nothing but 
lies. It involves extremely unequal payments, which are totally out of 
proportion to the work and effort involved. It has been reported that 
Schumacher, the famous German motorist and model, is paid US $ 60 
million per year by Forbes. In addition, a German counselling company 
pays him US $ 8 million over three years for just wearing a four-inch 
advertisement on his post-race hat. Is this all not crazy and immoral? 

In fact, this problem extends to other parts of business. It begins 
with the management graduates themselves in the manner of 
“uncharity begins at home”. The disproportionately high pay-packages 
received by many management graduates may serve as an indicator of 
the quality of business schools, but society has been ignoring its 
unethical nature by suppressing or silencing its conscience. The 
managers, top executives, CEOs are being paid extraordinarily fabulous 
remuneration. It has been reported that in 2006 the per annum salary 
of the 11 managers in USA for whom information was available, varied 
between US $ 175 million to US $ 15 billion. With such fabulous 
amounts of money received, the whole tribe lives conspicuous, fabulous 
and stilted life (for example, the costs of the houses of Bill Gates and S. 
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Mittal are said to be unimaginable). The latest example (in the middle 
of 2006) of a highly stilted and filthily rich life-style in the business 
world has been the aircrafts acquisition spree by the business tycoons 
in India. It shows how highly relevant and necessary the concept of 
Trusteeship isl 

In this context, a renowned scholar has highlighted the troubled 
relationship between corporate managers and investors; he has exposed 
how investors and employees are the victims of sly deception by the 
managers. The basic fact of the 21st century has been the unrestrained 
power of self-enrichment of the executives. The directors often 
compliantly approve porcine compensation packages for the CEOs even 
in the face of mediocre or poor stock performance; the perks, opuons, 
salaries; and severance deals result in rewards, which verge on larceny.” 

The roots of the current sad state of business ethics can be located 
in the emergence of modern economics, and the belief of many 
economists, irrespective of their schools of thought, that business is 
business, ethics is ethics, and the two are separate from each other. The 
impact of industrialism, utilitarianism, neoclassical economics, 
“developmentalism’, the pursuit of greed and affluence, the attitude 
of myopic hedonism, the belief in the virtue of competition, and the 
love for gigantism have undermined the importance and necessity of 
ethics in business. It is pathetic that Adam Smith, J.M. Keynes, and M. 
Friedman, who so much differed on so many other points, should have 
held a common belief that ethics and economics are separate froth each 
other. Friedman has argued that economics is a positive science, and 
the business of business is only business. 

Keynes had felt that the day might not be all that far off when 
everybody would be rich and we shall then value ends above means, 
and prefer the good to useful. But he believed that the time for all this 
had yet not arrived. He further believed that at least for another 100 
years, we all would have to pretend that fair is foul, and foul is fair 
because while the foul is useful, the fair is not. He counselled that 
avarice, usury, and-precaution must be our Gods for some more time. 
They only can lead us out of the tunnel of economic necessity into the 
daylight of prosperity. Thus, Keynes taught that the ethical 
considerations are not only irrelevant but also function actually as 
hindrances in the growth process. In other words, he taught that the 
road to economic heaven is paved with bad intentions. 


The State of Business Ethics in Pre-Modern Era 


The state of business ethics was not always as bad and sad as described 
in Section I above. The theory and practice of business ethics during 
the ancient and medieval periods were far more healthy and redeeming. 
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In this respect, the industrial civilization undoubtedly marks a radical 
departure from the earlier civilizations. 

Bhagvad Gita has laid down that the manager must look upon his 
work not in terms of personal gain but purely in terms of fulfilment. In 
Greek thinking, man was said to be a social rather than an individual 
being. The influence of religious morality had by and large, resulted in 
conducting business ethically. In the Aryan ethical code, sons inherited 
father’s property as well as debts for two generations. The Roman law 
also had laid down similar obligation. 

Kautilya has emphasized the need for accountability of the 
manager. Buddha had taught that the trader should be like a honeybee, 
which sucks honey without harming the flower, and it also helps the 
flower in the process of fertilization. The honeybee’s life is the most 
instructive role model to pattern one’s ethical life also because it shows 
as to what should be the natural relation (ratio) between the effort and 
the reward. It is wonderful to know that a honeybee must tap two 
million flowers to make one pound of honey. Stoics taught that all- 
pervading laws of nature governed the universe, and it was wise and 
virtuous to live according to those laws, and that one should learn to 
love what one was bred to do. Akbar had established a clear and stable 
commercial set up, laid down a very good land revenue system, and 
had clearly defined the duties of those who collected land revenue. 

For thousands of years before the 18th Century, the satisfaction of 
man’s only material needs had not become the most important goal of 
human activity. The unlimited acquisition and accumulation of material 
wealth did not receive social approval. It was believed that good life 
and happiness could be obtained with minimum wealth. Fhe use of 
commerce and money to make more money was regarded as unnatural, 
improper, and pervert. The Scholasticism taught us that avarice was 
one of the seven sins.” 

We have come across stories in the olden literature, which illustrate 
how the concerned functionaries had tried to attain the highest moral 
standards in their ordinary business life. Take, for example, a story of a 
minister of one of the Caliphs. One day, the said minister was doing 
his official work at his home in the light of an oil-lamp-when his friend 
came to pay him a private visit. The Minister asked his friend to be 
seated, proceeded to put out the said lamp, lighted another lamp, and 
then went on talking to his friend. The friend was rather puzzled and 
asked the Minister why he had put out one lamp and lighted the other 
one? The Minister softly replied that the second lamp was for his private 
work for which he could not have used the first lamp because the oil 
for it was paid for from the State Treasury. 

Then there is a story of Janardan Swamy who was a Guru of saint 
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Ekanath in Maharashtra. Janardan Swamy was a sort of accountant 
for the chief of a Fort in the Maratha kingdom. One day, while closing 
the accounts for that day, he was not easily able to find out a very small 
discrepancy of one paisa. He did not go to bed till he had found out the 
accounting error and settled it. 

John Ruskin has brought to our attention very interesting, 
important, novel, and eye-opening maxims concerning trade, 
commerce, and wealth, which have been handed down by a merchant 
to the posterity. Some centuries before the Christian era, a Jew merchant, 
who made one of the greatest fortunes of his time, has left these maxims 
in his ledgers. The most active traders of the middle ages held them in 
considerable respect, but they fell in disrepute in modern times because 
they are opposed to the spirit of modern commerce and business. They 
show that it is possible for successful tradesman to adhere to the 
principle of distinction between the well-gotten and ill-gotten wealth. 
These maxims are as follows: 


(1) The getting of treasures by a lying tongue (ie. lying label, title, 
advertisement) is a vanity. 

(2) Treasures of wickedness profit nothing; but justice delivers from death. 

(3) He that oppresseth the poor to increase his riches shall surely come 
to want. 

(4) Rob not the poor because he is poor; neither oppress the afflicted in 
the place of business. For God shall spoil the soul of those that spoiled 
them. 

©) The rich and poor have met. God is their maker. 

(6) The rich and poor have met. God is their light.? 


One of the renowned physicists also has argued that the value 
system that developed during and after the 17th century had replaced 
a coherent set of medieval values and attitudes, some of which were as 
follows?®; 


1. The belief in the sacredness of natural world. 

2 Moral strictures against money lending for interest. 

3. The requirement that the prices should be “just”. 

4. Conviction that the personal gain and hoarding should be 
discouraged. 

5. The belief that work was for use-value of the group and the well- 
being of the soul. 

6. Trade was justified only to restore group’s sufficiency. 

7. There was an arrangement wherein food, clothing, shelter, etc. were 
produced for use-value, and they were distributed within tribes and 
groups on a reciprocal basis. 

8. The markets were based on barter, and they were local. 
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9. The motive or goal of profit maximization was inconceivable. 
10. The idea that human needs or wants are unlimited was not known. 


11. There was a communal and participatory ownership of property. 


Approximately after 1750, this world-view underwent a 
revolutionary transformation. The conception of man, society, nature, 
and universe changed such as to undermine or discard the religious, 
moral, ethical values, attitudes, and motives of the former eras. Man 
came to be known as “Homo Economicus” i.e. “Economic Being” whose 
behaviour is predominantly guided by self-interest, and whose goal in 
life is to go on multiplying his material wants incessantly, and to over- 
exert to satisfy these unlimited wants. 

The market now became the dominant institution which 
sanctioned, sanctified, and institutionalized the motive of self-interest 
or selfishness, and the attitude of “individual’s social irresponsibility”. 
All the living beings became merely saleable agents or economic 
resources or factors of production on par with insentient things. - 

The integration of faith and reason came to be destroyed and 
secularism or religious skepticism thrived. The Protestant ethics 
celebrated and encouraged abstemiousness, accumulation, and 
commercialisation as great virtues. The merchant and the industrialist 
with their profit-maximization became the pillars of the Church and 
community. The ethical standards, which are compatible with 
accumulation and acquisitiveness, Oe ae ethics which disapproved 
unbounded pursuit of materialism. 


The Nature of Gandhian Business Ethics 


The race towards the annihilation of the present civilization, which 
the modern business ethics has engendered, obviously needs to be 
halted. Mahatma Gandhi, more than anyone else, has rendered a 
prophetic service in this respect by teaching that business without 
morality is one of the seven deadly sins, the other six being, wealth 
without work, pleasure without conscience, knowledge without 
character, science without humanity, politics without principle, and 
worship without sacrifice. He broadly subscribed to and sought to 
revive the pre-modern ethics discussed above. 

Gandhi gave extraordinary emphasis on the ethical aspects of 
economic behaviour, and regarded economic and ethical considerations 
inseparable. He argued that the separation of economics from ethics 
had rendered the mainstream economic analysis largely irrelevant and 
barren for policy-making. He held that economics that disregarded 
moral sensibilities was like a wax-work-life-like yet without life of the 
ae O E 
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factors; they are not to be abstracted from even as a first approximation. 
The relationship between economics and ethics is two-way i.e. 
economics is laden with ethics and ethics should be good economics; 
it should be relevant for the ordinary business of life; its answers should 
be eronomnrally viable; and it should not be a source of constant 
economic loss. 

Among three leading schools of ethics, namely utilitarianism, 
consequentialism, and deontology, Gandhi can be said to belong to 
Consequentialist School. He rejected utilitarianism. He subscribed to 
the core concern of deontological ethics that certain moral ends are so 
very important that they must be treated as non-negotiable. He did not 
draw sharp distinction between means and ends, between actions and 
outcomes. His philosophy of Sarvodaya clearly expresses his belief that 
we should be concerned with the welfare of all, and not of only the 
majority.” 

It has been rightly stated that Gandhi's economic writings and his 
life were lengthy efforts to bridge the distance between economics and 
ethics. His approach to this linking of economics and ethics has been 
said to be useful in many ways. First, it would link normative and 
positive economics. Second, it would build a bridge between 
consequentialism and deontology. Third, it would guide the economic 
policy better because he taught that all kinds of utility-satisfactions or 
preference-satisfactions do not necessarily contribute to human welfare, 
and that economic development really consisted in changing the _ 
Preferences setter Wier Dope aie rap renee satisfy the preferences 
in a boundless manner. 

The source of Gandhian business ethics is the scriptures and 
religious literature of all the major religions in the world. When one is 
to consume by sacrificing (“tyen tyakten bhunjitha”) as taught by 
Ishavasya Upanishad, when one is to do one’s duty without expecting 
or desiring its fruits (“karmanyev adhikarste, ma faleshu kadachan”) as 
taught of Bhagavad Gita, the goal of business cannot be profits 
maximization. Gandhi believed that one’s duty is more important than 
one’s rights; in fact to do one’s duty is the only right one has. He also 
rejected the ideology of the virtues of market competition. In today’s 
terminology the Gandhian manager can be called a “propertyless 
manager”. In other words, Gandhi rejected both the motivational and 
institutional foundations of modern business. 

Gandhi had a radically or revolutionarily egalitarian approach to 
business. He believed in the near-equality of wages for all workers 
irrespective of their differences in terms of education, duty, status, 
position, designation, and so on. The current problems of corporate 
governance, the exorbitant compensation packages to the executives 
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and CEOs, the exploitation of labour, the exit or lay-off or retrenchment 
policy, and so on would altogether vanish if the Gandhian approach to 
business ethics is accepted and implemented. 

The present mainstream approach to business ethics has mostly 
been one-sided. It has generally tended to focus attention on the 
responsibilities of the corporates or business owners, while the duties 
and responsibilities of the workers, consumers, and other stakeholders 
towards the business have been rarely discussed. The Gandhian 
approach is free from this lacuna. Gandhi exhorted the industrialists 
to conduct business on national rather selfish lines. He asked them to 
consider themselves as Trustees of what they owned, and use for 
themselves and their families only what was essential. Trusteeship 
(possessing wealth without possessiveness) is a unique ideational gift 
to mankind from the genius of Gandhi. It can be effectively and 
successfully used to solve many economic, social, political problems 
of mankind, including those of business ethics. He asked the workers 
to realize their own strength; to give their best to business; not to go on 
strike unless the cause of the strike was just and there was unanimity 
of opinion among the workers; and not to coerce the dissenting workers. 

The essence of Gandhi’s approach to business ethics is non-violence 
or Ahimsa. He wanted to end violence in business as in every walk of 
life. Exploitation, inequality, low wages, competition, lay off of workers, 
expropriation, decimation of the rich, and so on reflect the existence of 
violence in business. Business violence is not as swift and-bloody as 
war violence, it is often imperceptible but devastating in nature. The 
acts of economic aggression by businesses have destroyed landscapes, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, forests, and communities. Gandhi wanted 
businesses to be free of such types of violence and to be reformed 
through nonviolent means such as Trusteeship, Satyagraha, change of 
minds and hearts. He wanted businessmen to be humane, paternalistic, 
and familial. He advised the workers that even if their demands were 
legitimate, they should never resort to force and violence to get them 
ac 

As it is well known, Gandhi did not believe in the doctrine of 
capital-labour antagonism, class conflict, class struggle, and class war. 
He visualized a socio-economic order in which capital and labour lived 
together as one family. To make this real, he wanted the following labour 
reforms to be carried out: (i) The working hours for labour should be 
limited such that they get a lot of time for rest. (ii) The workers should 
get all affordable educational facilities. (iii) There should be 
arrangements for education, clothing, and milk for the children of 
workers. (iv) They should get clean housing facilities. (v) The worker 
should get enough wages so that they can save enough for the old age. 
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Unfortunately, these conditions are hardly satisfied in most cases at 
present, which is highly unethical.1 

Gandhi's views about various professions also reflect his approach 
to business ethics. His attitude to his own profession, namely the legal 
profession was almost that of dissent. He was shocked by the 
unconscionable delays, mounting costs, and deep bitterness in it. He 
encouraged his clients, wherever possible, to negotiate with their rivals 
outside the court. He did not think that it was his duty to defend his 
client even when he was wrong. He exhorted the professionals not to 
make their professions subservient to making money; his message was 
“vocationalise all the professions”. He had evolved a very unorthodox 
_ code of conduct for himself as a political leader, he believed that politics 
was not for the pursuit of power; he ruled out any personal gain from 
public service; and he insisted on scrupulous probity in accounts. 
Gandhi was a prolific writer and edited many journals without 
commercialising them. He did not accept any advertisement for his 
papers, and held that journalism was a noble vocation.” 


How to Promote Ethical Business 


Worried by the present ethical degradation in the business world in all 
the countries, different people have suggested different means, 
mechanisms for ethical revival. Many of them, however, are short-term, 
partial, and superficial in nature. The long-term or permanent, 
thoroughgoing, and universally relevant counsel and guidance in this 
area also has come from Gandhi. 

The neoclassical economists and their cohorts believe that the free 
market mechanism can effectively police irresponsible and avaricious 
corporate managements. Galbraith has rightly rejected this conventional 
wisdom. He has pointed out that market mechanism even with new 
accounting laws and standards, and other legal changes are unlikely 
to eliminate managerial excesses, frauds, hyper pay, and malfeasance. 
He has recommended that there should be a substantial increase in 
shareholder vigilance and action combined with enhanced disclosure 
norms and mechanisms. The investors must truly become 
“countervailing power” if managerial excesses are to be checked." 

We think that the measures suggested by Galbraith also can improve 
matters at best marginally. The weakness of Galbraith’s approach is 
that he has lopsidedly emphasized the conflicts of interest between 
management and shareholders as being the central ethical issue in 
corporate business. In fact, there are many other more important ethical 
issues which Galbraith’s medicine would not even touch. Further, 
corporate investors belong to the same ilk as corporate managers in 
terms of motivation. Similarly, from the practical point of view, it is 
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unrealistic to expect that a diffused and indifferent mass of shareholders 
would emerge as the effective “countervailing power”. 

Some people repose faith in the prudential regulation, monitoring, 

surveillance, and coercive policies of the state for promoting business 
ethics. However, the experience across the countries over a long period 
of time has once again shown that this too is not the effective mechanism 
- to instil morality in business. Even in countries like the USA where 
regulatory actions, verdicts, and punishments are swift, objective, 
honest, the cases of unethical business practices have been a legion. In 
India, the regulatory authorities like the Reserve Bank of India, 
Securities and Exchange Board of India, and the State itself have been 
weak and “soft”; they have utterly failed to arrest the march of the 
Indian business into the depths of ethical darkness. No accounting 
fraud has ever been caught and punished in India so far. 

Similarly, it is erroneous to think that the corporate social 
responsibility and the corporate ethical obligations are met merely by 
undertaking labour welfare measures, making more and more 
information available to all the stakeholders in the business, adopting 
villages, providing funds to voluntary agencies and non-governmental 
organizations, creating educational and other trusts, distributing 
utensils and other goods in group marriages, framing codes of conduct, 
and creating corporate ethics committees. 

Would not the current debate on corporate governance help? Yes, 
it has helped somewhat to re-establish the primacy of shareholders 
and Boards of Directors over the managements. But it also has really 
not touched upon the more vital issues in business ethics. For example, 
it has not addressed to the issue of distribution of surplus to the weaker 
sections of the society in an equitable manner. It has, in fact, served to 
divert attention from such issues. 

The more effective approach would be to stop or minimize the 
production of certain goods, and to ban advertising almost entirely. It 
may be noted that the corporate activities such as prawn production in 
Tamil Nadu, fishing in Chilka Lake in Orissa, deep-sea fishing, 
production of agricultural seeds, and production of soft drinks, for 
example, reflect corporate social, environmental, and ecological 

The return to ethical business also requires re-examining, exposing, 
and challenging the half-truths, assumptions, and fabrications which 
at present underlie the functioning of the corporates. The following 
business orthodoxy needs to be discarded: (i) That we are all, in essence, 
Economic Being. (ii) That corporates exist to maximize shareholder 
wealth. (iii) That corporations require heroic leaders. (iv) That the 
effective organization is lean and mean. (v) That a rising tide of 
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prosperity lifts all boats.19 

As stated earlier, the Gandhian approach to promoting business 
ethics consists of the mutually redounding value system and 
institutions. The major elements of this approach are as follows: 


1. The acceptance and observance of “vratas” (values) such as Truth, 
Nonviolence, Non-Stealing, Non-Accumulation, and Bread Labour 

2. Promotion of the ideals of Swaraj or self-rule and minimization of 
wants. 
Promotion of the ideal of Trusteeship. 
Promotion of economic, social, and political decentralization. 
Adoption of appropriate, small, humane technology. 
Education of the people in Satyagraha. 
Education of the people in the correct definition of wealth, and 
economics in which people matter over profits. i 

8. Education of the people in the principle that honesty is possible. 

9. Promotion of the paternal culture in business. 
10. Education of the people in the sanctity of both ends and means. 


Nog Pp} 


Summary and Conclusions 


We have discussed the ‘why and how’ of business ethics in this paper. 
We have shown that there has occurred a worrisome global ethical 
degradation in the business during jthe period of modern industrial 
civilization, particularly during 30-40 years in the recent past. We are 
now living in the age of ethical cynici 

The situation was different in the ancient and middle ages. The 
business then was actually conducted by observing a high level of moral 
standards. The emergence of the perception that man is “Homo 
Economicus”, the celebration of selfishness as a motivation, faith in 
the competitive market mechanism as the best economic institution, 
celebration of the accumulative and acquisitive propensities, and so 
on in the modern age has resulted in the abdication of the pre-modern 
business ethics in favour of the modern ethics, 

Gandhi regarded business without morality, wealth without work, 
and pleasure without conscience as deadly sins. He asked industrialists, 
workers and other stakeholders to value social and national gain over 
personal gain, and to act as trustees of their possessions and capacities, 
whatever they are. Nonviolence is the essence of Gandhian business 
ethics. 

Gandhi sought to revive the pre-modern business ethics through 
the observance of “vratas” like Truth, NonViolence, Non-Accumulation, 
Non-Stealing, and through the spread of ideas and ideals such as 
Trusteeship, Swaraj, Decentralization, Minimization of Wants, and 
Satyagraha. 
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Notes and Comments 


Forms of Struggle and the 
Future of Democracy 


Te YEARS AFTER Independence have seen many instances of 
struggles or ‘direct action,’ conducted by the people or sections of the 
people. Ad hoc organizations or political parties and groups, or 
workers’ organizations like Trade Unions or Kisan Unions have led 
such struggles. 

Many of these struggles have followed traditional patterns. Some 
of these have claimed to be nonviolent and constitutional. Some others 
have made no claim to be nonviolent or constitutional. In fact they 
have openly justified the theory and use of violent methods, holding 
that armed struggles are justified to vanquish class enemies and 
exploiters, and to destroy the state that, in their belief, functions as the 
agent and ‘sword arm’ of the exploiting classes. They therefore look 
upon ‘armed struggles’ as a peoples’ war against an oppressive state 
and its armed forces, which in their eyes, are the armed forces that are 
being employed in the war against the people. Most of the Peoples’ 
War Groups and Naxalites fall in this category. But apart from them, 
there are yet other groups that believe in the use of ‘terrorism’ in any 
struggle,—to achieve what are put forth as the ‘legitimate’ objectives 
or interests of a social group. Such terrorist groups also believe in 
employing means like assassination, kidnapping, massacre of innocents 
to create terror and disillusionment in the power of the authorities to 
protect the ordinary citizens. One need not describe all the methods 
and tactics in the armoury of those who believe in violent class war, 
guerilla warfare or terrorism. It has however been seen that the adoption 
of such means in any area leads to a vicious cycle; the state as well as 
the challengers believing in the legitimacy of violence and secrecy, and 
the tactical necessity of dealing with both by counter—violence, 
suspicion of loyalties or complicity, and deterrent action against active 
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or passive supporters or suspects. Civil rights are violated, suspended 
through amendments to the laws, and innocents become ‘collateral 
targets’ or deliberate targets in the attempt to create terror. 

All this raises questions about (1) the issues that cause such high 
degrees of discontent or disillusionment, and create the feeling that 
‘direct action’ is the only way through which one can sepk redress or 
justice; (2) the legitimacy and social consequences or social costs of 
such ‘direct action,’ (3) the manifestations and seeds of structural 
injustice or structural violence that cause the sense of discontent or 
injustice; (4) the proportion in the relationship between the gravity of 
issues on the one level, and the severity and escalation of the forms of 
struggle adopted by groups or the severity of the force used by the 
State on the other; (5) the cyclical and escalating nature of responses 
from both sides once one side or the other takes recourse to force or 
violence; (6) the role and permissibility of violence in a democracy; (7) 
the role and meaning of ‘consent’ in democracy; (8) the limits, if any, of 
dissent; (9) the importance of nonviolence as the aim and enabling 
condition of democracy, and so on. 

Even in the case of those who claim to be nonviolent, some new 
forms or patterns of struggle have been adopted and have led to 
‘violence, destruction of property, duress, or extraction of consent, 
acquiescence, or operational cooperation, through the use of duress, 
or the threat of violence, infringements of the rights of others to pursue 
their views within the four corners of the law, and so on. The highest 
judicial authorities have held that some of these involve the violation 
or infringement of the fundamental rights of other citizens or groups. 
Such forms of struggle which are claimed to be nonviolent include 
Bandhs and Gheraos, which demonstrably and evidently vitiate the 
voluntary nature of the protest or non cooperation that a ‘Strike’ or a 
hartal or lawful picketing signifies. Such new forms begin to claim the 
halo or sanctity of nonviolence or Satyagraha, although they have been 
condemned by the author of Satyagraha, Gandhi himself, as contrary: 
and abhorrent to the spirit of Satyagraha or voluntary non—co— 
operation. 

Yet another area in which one finds the emergence of new forms of 
‘struggle’ is that of the legislatures and the Parliament. On the floor of 
the House, one witnesses indecorous and disorderly behaviour, wilful 
violation of the rules of Conduct, defiance and denigration of the 
authority and sanctity of the office of the Speaker, drowning debate in 
a deluge of howls and slogan-shouting, fistcuffs and similar acts that 
shame hooligans and rowdies,—all in the name of playing the role of 
parliamentary opposition. Persistent behaviour of this kind has snuffed 
out Parliamentary time and prevented the Parliament and Legislatures 
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from performing their constitutional duty of scrutinizing and debating 
policies, and acts of commission and omission of the Government and 


issues of public finance and accounting or the administrative 
performance of Ministries. Such behaviour is persisted in even after 
the leaders of all the Parties solemnly declare to the public and to the 
Hon. Presiding officers that they would no longer resort to such 
practices that undermine Parliamentary democracy and people’s faith 
in the system itself. It must be pointed out that Parties and Hon. 
Members did not resort to such practices of obstruction and self- 
denigration even in the days of British rule, when the Parliament was 
not sovereign. Nor did Members from Political parties that scoffed at 
Parliamentary Democracy engage in such behaviour on the floor of 
the House till the recent advent of 

It can thus be seen that the forms of struggle that we are adopting 
have reached a stage of criticality for the survival of our democracy, 
for the evolution of a better social order and for ensuring social justice 
and progress. We have to identify and eschew forms of struggle that 
are self-defeating and self-destructive to the individual, to social 
groups, and to society as a whole. Since the need for vigilance and 
struggle will always remain in any society, we have to identify means 
and methods of struggle that help to secure solutions and justice, 
without creating a state of anarchy in which ‘might’ takes over, and 
eclipses freedom, equality and human rights. Gandhi tried to draw 
our attention to this relationship between the nature of the means we 
adopt and the nature and social benefits of the ends that we seek. 
Organizations and movements that draw inspiration from Gandhi, 
therefore, have a role to play in drawing attention to this inevitable 
and evident relationship. 

The time has come for a national dialogue or extensive debate on 
this question of the forms of struggle that we adopt. The Gandhi Peace 
Foundation (and other major Gandhian organizations that may like to 
cooperate) should therefore take the initiative in promoting and shaping 
such a dialogue or debate. The best way to initiate and promote sucha 
debate or dialogue may be by: 


(a) preparing a working paper or discussion paper, after discussions with 
a core group of co—operators, either in a workshop or through 
consultations; 

(b) holding and promoting workshops/seminars, consultations and 
conferences at all levels—from the central level to the level of the 
Panchayats, wherever possible; 

(c) associating in these workshops or consultations leading figures of 
political parties, Trade Unions, activist voluntary organizations, 
academicians, social scientists, women’s organizations, organizations 
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that are active in the field of the protection of the environment, civil 
rights, gender justice etc; 

(d) promoting discussion on the paper in schools, colleges and youth 
clubs; and academic institutions; 

(e) promoting discussion in the editorials and columns of newspapers 
and journals; 

(f) promoting discussion in religious or social organizations active in 
the field of social work, and so on, using all possible avenues and 
fora for a truly national debate on these issues, and for creating 
constructive and effective public opinion. 


RAVINDRA VARMA 


Christ and Gandhi on the Concept 
of Truth: A Comparative Discourse 


Tus PAPER MAKES an attempt to critically analyse the concept of 
truth as enunciated Jesus Christ and Gandhi. It also endeavours to 
emphasize the striking similarities between these two extraordinary 
persons on the above concept. It must be noted, however, that there 
are differences, that too, fundamental. It is imperative, therefore, on 
my part to state and explain the cardinal positions of Jesus Christ and 
Gandhi at the outset itself. 

Let me take up, the views of Jesus Christ as found in the Holy 
Bible of the Christians first. Prior to this, important enterprise, some 
introductory remarks about Jesus Christ. I hope, would not be out of 
place. The word “Jesus” means saviour, and the word ‘Christ’ means 
the anointed one or the Messiah, who is the promised saviour or 
liberator prophesied in the Bible. It is a truism to say that Jesus Christ 
is the most central figure of Christianity, which it is based on his person 
and teachings. He is the only begotten son of God the Father. He is the 
second of the Christian Godhead, which consists of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. One of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity is that salvation, that is, deliverance from sin 
and its consequences, can be achieved only by faith in Jesus Christ as 
the Lord and Saviour. 
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There are numerous references to the concept of truth in both Old 
and New Testaments of the Bible. However I would like to concentrate 
more on the fourth Gospel, that is Gospel according to St. John of the 
New Testament, since this book has much more to say about Jesus 
Christ’s authentic views on the concept of truth. 

The concept of truth is one of the most dominant topics or thoughts 

of the Gospel according to St. John. &. John associates Jesus Christ 
with truth. He considers Jesus Christ the embodiment or personification 
of truth, because Jesus has said: “J am the truth.” He is absolutely 
convinced that Jesus Christ is the communicator of truth, because he 
has told his disciples: “If you hold to my teaching, you are really my 
disciples. Then you will know the truth, and the truth will set you 
free” This verse make it crystal clear that the concept of truth has a 
liberating quality, that is, it liberates people from the pars, anxieties, 
weaknesses and defeats. Thus, it prevents us from being enslaved to 
fear. The Christians believe that Jesus Christ is the greatest liberator, 
since he enables us to free ourselves from all sorts of debilitating forces. 
Jesus Christ never tried to define what truth is; he lived it. 
* What is truth? It may be considered the quality of those prepositions, 
which specify what is actually the case, and not what appears to be the 
case. Science aims to discover the scientific propositions, which are 
supposed to possess the property of truth. However, the central concern 
of philosophy is to discover the property of truth itself. Thus, 
philosophical question is not what is true, but rather what is truth? 
This question is very significant and this is emphasised by the fact that 
the concept of truth is employed in various ways with complexity and 
profundity of thought. Of these various ways, epistemological, ethical, 
semantic, and logical ways of truth are not only important but also 
often applied by great scholars. These above mentioned views are 
concerned with validity, meaning, moral correctness and rational 
thought respectively. All these different views and approaches seem to 
warrant some account of the nature of truth. But, such an account has 
been elusive so far. 


GANDHI (1869-1948) WAS AN apostle of truth. He was an apostle in the 
sense that he was enthusiastic and pioneering supporter and messenger 
of truth. He upheld truth steadfastly in the midst of violent negation of 
it, so much so that he sacrificed his life for the sake of it. I would like to 
quote a few eminent and prominent contemporaries of Gandhi to 
underline his greatness, genius, and eternally enchanting moral appeal. 
Deenabandhu speaks of Gandhi as follows: “In the times through which 
India is passing today, with their turmoil and upheaval, it is easy to 
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note how a dynamic personality, such as that of Gandhi, has 
inconceivably greater power of moral appeal to remove social abuses, 
than mere act of legislations passed in the legislative assembly. . . I 
have constantly talked to the villagers about this, and invariably I have 
found that his moral character and that alone, has been the secret of 
his supreme attraction. He has become the embodiment of their idea 
of goodness:” Again, “No one has seen the truth (the manufactures of 
Lancashire involved the ruin of flourishing Indian village industries) 
of what I have been briefly describing more clearly than Gandhi. He 
has a genius of the highest order, when dealing with the poor people 
of his own country. For he enters into their lives in such a way that he 
becomes actually identified with them. If they suffer, or commit 
violence, he fasts, either as a penance, or out of sympathy with them, 
just as naturally and simply as St. Francis Assisi did in the Middle 
Ages. He has felt more than anyone else the economic pressure of 
foreign rule on the poor people of India under the peculiar modern 
conditions which they faced.” Jawaharlal Nehru said of Gandhi thus: 
“He was like powerful current of fresh air that made us stretch ourselves 
and take deep breaths; like a beam of light that pierced the darkness 
and removed the scales from our eyes; like a whirlwind that upset 
many things, but most of all, the working of people’s mind.” 

The concept of truth is paramount to Gandhi for all his other 
principles revolve round this pivotal and ultimate principle. Gandhi's 
philosophy is teleological for he holds the doctrine that the existence 
of everything may be explained with reference to the purpose they 
serve. His views on the concept of truth are explicated as follows. Truth 
is the purpose or telos or end or summum bonum of all existence. Truth 
is paramartha satya, that is, the highest of human ends. There is no simple 
one to one correspondence between the krit word ‘satya’ and the 
English word ‘truth.’ The meaning of the English word is that which is 
the opposite of falsehood while the corresponding Sanskrit word has a 
multiplicity of meanings such as real, sincere, existent, pure, good, 
effectual, valid, and so on. And this word is derived from the root word 
‘sat,’ which also has more than one meaning such as abiding, actual, 
right, wise, self-existent, essence, and the like. Satya or truth is both 
metaphysical and moral. It is metaphysical since it transcends physical 
matter, and it is moral since it is concerned with the principles of right 
and wrong behaviour and goodness or badness of human character. 
Being metaphysical, satya or truth stands for what is really the case, 
and being moral, it stands for what ought to be the case.-Raghavan N. 
lyer; a noted Gandhian scholar, rightly prints out that “nothing exists 
in reality except truth, evetything else is illusion.” 

Gandhi had an abiding faith in Indian tradition. And-+this.éxplains 
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as to why he took sat to stand for the absolute, archetype or an original 
model. Truth is universalisable while non-truth or asat is not 
universalisable. Truth is a substantive principle, that is, an independent 
one, existing or functioning in its own right rather than subordinate to 
something else. Truth is logically prior, to all other virtues and 
excellences. Truth, being a primary virtue, cannot be derived from any 
other virtue. In other words, it is a non-derivative principle. Truth is 
“a million times more intense than that of the sun.” Kirti Singh 
insightfully brings out the essence of Gandhi’s Concept of truth by 
comparing it with the other concepts of truth as thus: “To the logical 
positivist truth is a question of the verifiability of the proposition, to 
the dialectician, truth is an aim which can be attained as the result of 
the correct dialectic process. To Gandhi it is the. source of life which 
can be discovered only if one lives by it in the way in which the true 
meaning of word can be found by interpreting its manifold implica- 
tions from their common grounds. The truth-value is the important 
while others are only its correlates. He deserves credit in regarding 
God as Truth and making the concept of truth so wide both in theory 
and practice that it is acceptable to the theist and atheist alike. He 
substitutes the nation “Truth is God’ with his earlier formulation ‘God 
is Truth’ as Plato. All striving is an aspiration after truth. He has passed 
in life in a series of experiments with truth.” Truth is beginningless 
and endless. The world subsists only due to the fact that there is more 
truth in it than untruth. Truth, in fact, defies a definition. However, 
scholars, scientists, philosophers and logicians have offered many 
definitions. But, all have miserably failed to capture the true essence of 
truth. Truth is fearless, sacred and victorious. Truth is intrinsic, and 
not extrinsic. 


GANDHI CLAIMED THAT God can be ultimately reached by following the 
path of truth. He calls the followers of truth as salt of the earth. Truth 
does not involve any kind of self—interest. He says: “The quest for truth 
involves tapas or self—suffering, sometimes unto death. There can be 
no place in it for even a trace of self interest, in such selfless search for 
truth nobody can lose his bearing, for long’. There is a distinction 
between absolute and relative truths. Absolute truth is true for everyone 
under all circumstances while relative truth may differ from person to 
person, sometimes in the same person, under different circumstances. 
Truth is the underlying principle of morality. 
The statement, “God is truth,” reveals the structure of substance 
and attribtite-Ged ig the substance and truth is one of his attributes. It 
‘is to be noted -that it is a synthetic statement since the concept ‘truth’ is 
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not contained in the concept ‘God.’ On the other hand, the statement, 
“Truth is God,” is an analytic statement, since the concept ‘God’ is 
contained in the concept ‘truth.’ It is also an identity statement, since 
the identity of truth and God implies and is implied by their sharing of 
all their properties. Moreover, in the identity statement, ‘is’ means equal 
as it is in arithmetic, and thus Truth=God. The statement, “Truth is 
God,” reveals the structure of value and its imperative or vital character, 
that is, “Truth” and “God” have the same value. The above given 
explanation is offered only as a supplementary to Gandhi's reasons for 
changing the statement “God is truth” to “Truth is God.” Gandhi, being 
aman of robust common sense, has given the reasons which are nothing 
but factual statements for this dramatic change. His reasons are as 
follows (1) The concept of truth is so wide in theory and practice so as 
to be acceptable to the theists and atheists alike, in other words, truth 
is universally acceptable. (2) A satyagrahi must believe in the existence 
of God; for without which his mere sticking to truth and nonviolence 
will collapse at the most critical moments, and (3) the word ‘truth’ is 
not substituted for God in the statement Truth is God’ but serves to 
elucidate what ‘God’ means. 

To a great extent, it can be said that Gandhi derived his idea of 
truth from the teachings of Jesus Christ, from the writings of Tolstoy, 
and from his own Vaishnavite faith. It is no exaggeration to say that 
God was a solid foundation and abiding refuge for him. Gandhi's 
concept of God may be encapsulated as follows by drawing a logical 
parallel between the concepts of truth and God. God is the purpose or 
telos, or end or summum bonum of all existence. He is the highest of 
human ends. He is the culmination of morality. Nothing can exist in 
reality except God. God is absolute or an archetypes. He is logi- 
cally prior to all other virtues. He is beginningless and endless. He is 
eternal. This shows that the values and properties of truth and God are 
same. 

The following fundamental differences between Jesus Christ and 
Gandhi as far as truth is concerned may be highlighted. (1) Jesus Christ 
claims that he is the embodiment or the personification of truth while 
Gandhi did not make any such claim. Gandhi, at the most, is considered 
to be an apostle of truth. Gandhi became a powerful channel through 
which truth was made a shining meteor of his philosophy. However, it 
must be noted that the villagers of India considered him the 
embodiment of their own idea of goodness. (2) Jesus Christ is 
considered the communicator of truth. Gandhi only searched for truth. 
He was only a seeker of truth. (3) Jesus Christ knew what truth was. 
Gandhi obviously did not know what truth was. Otherwise he would 
not have conducted his experiments with truth vis a vis his experiences 
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in this mundane world. 

I have tried to draw a parallel between the views of Jesus Christ 
and Gandhi on the notion of truth. I have also given the difference 
between these two great personalities of human history regarding the 
concept of truth. My intention is not to claim the supremacy of one 
over the other. But, rather, my intention is to indicate the intimate 
relation between these two martyrs of truth so as to learn from their 
dedication and sincere adherence to truth. 


S.C. DANIEL 
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l House News 


Prof. Samdong Rinpoche at Jodhpur 

Prof. Samdong Rinpoche, Prime Minister, Tibetan Government in Exile, 
visited the Jodhpur centre of Gandhi Peace Foundation to deliver a 
lecture on ‘Ahimsa and Satyagraha’. He described in detail the 
importance of nonviolence in the contemporary situation. He expressed 
his anxiety over the growing violence in society today which has reached 
crisis-like proportion. He told the people to follow the path shown by 
Mahatma Gandhi to overcome the crisis. Prof. Rinpoche was of the 
opinion that Satyagraha is the best means to fight injustice. He asked 
people to read “Hind Swaraj’. Sri Nemichandra Jain Bhavuk, Secretary 
of the Centre, welcomed Prof. Rinpoche. Sri Surendra Kumar (Secretary, 
Gandhi Peace Foundation), Sri Ramesh Sharma (Coordinator, Gandhi 
Peace Foundation Centres), and Smt. Gelhat, Mayor of Jodhpur, were 
present on the function, which was attended by a large number of people 
drawn from a cross section of the citizens of Jodhpur 


Anupam Mishra gets T.N. Khoshoo Award for 2006 


Noted environmental activist Shri Anupam Mishra of the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation has been awarded the Dr. T.N. Khoshoo Memorial Award 
for 2006. He has been associated with the Gandhi Peace Foundation 
since its inception and has been secretary of the Foundation for many 
years. He has spent decades in the field of environment protection and 
water conservation and is particularly known for his expertise in 
traditional water harvesting systems. The award was presented by 
Magsaysay award winner and noted environmental lawyer Mr. M.C. 
Mehta, and Mrs. T.N. Khoshoo at a function in New Delhi on 14 June- 4| - 
2006. He has authored two books on traditional water management 
and water harvesting system in India, titled ‘Aaj Bhi Khare Hain Talab’ 
(Ponds are Still Relevant), and ‘Rajasthan ki Rajat Boonde’ (The Radiant 
Raindrops of Rajasthan). His book ‘Aaj Bhi Khare Hain Talab’ has been 
selected by India Today as one of the 30 best books. 


Satyagraha Camp for Bhutanese Refugees in Nepal 
Sri Ramesh Sharma, Co-ordinator, Gandhi Peace Foundation Centres, 
visited Bhutanese refugee camps in Temai, Khudunbari, Goldup, Pathari | 
and Beldangi in Nepal. He addressed three Satyagraha camps. He | 
explained in detail about satyagraha and its potential for addressing 
unjust living conditions. He stressed the need for nonviolent ways of 
struggle to overcome the hardships that the refugees are put to. A large 
eae of enthusiastic refugees took part in the camps. 
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Lloyd I. Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, Postmodern Gandhi 
& Other Essays: Gandhi in the World and at Home, Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, 2006. 


Ever since the beginning of the last decade of the previous century 
there has been some very outstanding books on Gandhi, reconsidering 
and reinterpreting him, particularly from various theoretical 
perspectives. The book under review Postmodern Gandhi and other 
Essays: Gandhi in the World and at Home by Lloyd I. Rudolph and 
Susanne Hoeber Rudolph belongs to the above galaxy and attempts to 
present Gandhi as a kind of theorist of postmodernism. As the authors 
acknowledge, it is not an entirely new book; it is a new edition-cum- 
new book. Four essays in this hybrid collection of eight are culled out 
from Rudolph’s earlier work, Gendhi: The Traditional Roots of Charisma 
(1983) and the other four are new contributions. 

The first essay Postmedern Gandhi from which the book derives 
its scintillating title is obviously purported to be the key piece of the 
project. It attempts to portray Gandhi as a prime postmodernist, basirig 
the arguments chiefly on thé perceived similarities between Gandhi's 
perception truth and that of the postmodernists. Rudolph, in the 
Traditional Roots of Charisma, had characterized Gandhi's understanding 
of truth as a goal rather than as an archetype or revelation. It means 
that Gandhi’s understanding of truth is experimental and contextual / 
situational, which, according to the author, is a typical postmodern 
position. This, in fact, is the point of departure of his enquiry into 
Gandhi’s postmodernism. 

The Rudolphs argue that postmodernism could be understood 
historically and epistemologically. If you accept the methodology of 
Western historiography it is only logical that you read the postmodern 
as an era, like the ancient, the medieval, the renaissance and the modern. 
It is in the light of this description that the authors characterize — and 
justifiably so - Gandhi's Hind Swaraj (1909) ,which offered a thorough 
and devastating critique of modernity and rejected it as totally 
unacceptable, as the opening salvo of the postmodern era. The 
epistemological argument states that Gandhi understood and followed 
truth in its several meanings and forms as situational, as in the goal of 
Satyagraha, as contextual and contingent, as in the experimental truths 
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depicted in his autobiography, and as the absolute truth in his concept 
of “Truth is God’. On the basis of this position of Gandhi the authors 
conclude: “So we find that Gandhi’s views about truth anticipate the 
post modern turn to the contingent certainty of contextual truth even 
while he seeks knowledge of an approachable but unreachable absolute 
truth”. 

The Rudolphs also argue that Gandhi anticipated postmodernism 
in his advocacy of sustainable development (which was strongly 
opposed to the Nehruvian model based on high modernism), decentra- 
lization and panchayat-raj system, appropriate technology and 
production by the masses in the place of the modernist assembly-line 
mass production, etc. According to them Gandhi's views on war and 
violence, gender, the professions of doctors and lawyers, health care, 
food, cooperation, social capital and love also anticipated the 

ern discourse. 

The fundamental weakness of the essay Post-modern Gandhi is 
that the author has not stated explicitly the meaning or meanings in 
which he uses the term postmodern. In any serious study such a 
statement of meaning is an imperative. This is particularly so in this 
study, given the multifaceted temper and character of postmodernism. 
What really defines postmodernism? Primarily, as postmodernism 
transcends modernity, everything that is valid in modernity is invalid 
and obsolete in postmodernism. That is why notions such as Truth, 
Reason, God, Morality, Tradition etc., which were the defining 
characteristics of the Grand Narratives of modernity, are rejected in 
postmodernism. “Truth is relative and contingency is everything”, has 
been the axiom of post- modernism; it accepts nothing as absolute and 
almost rejoices in relativism. (Vinay Lal and Ashish Nandy (ed.), The 
Future of Knowledge and Culture, Penguin/Viking, 2005). 

It is true that for Gandhi truth is relative and contextual. But truth 
is also absolute for him. Absolute Truth is indefinable and 
incomprehensible due to the inherent limitations of the instruments of 
human cognition. But the Absolute is central in Gandhi; it is the 
defining principle for him; without it nothing will be in place. The 
question naturally arises: How can one say that a thinker who gives 
central importance to the value of Absolute Truth is a postmodernist? 

Another vital principle in postmodernism is the.genial of reality. 
For postmodernists there is no ultimate reality behind things, the world 
is nothing more than an onion. Once we have deconstructed the world 
layer by layer we are finally left with nothing (See Ziauddin Sardar in 
Lala and Nandy ed. 2005). There is only void - no essence, no being. 
Gandhi believed in an Ultimate Reality. For him Truth is the Ultimate 
Reality and his concept of truth has a clear ontological dimension to it. 
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In Gandhi truth is the equivalent of the Sanskrit ‘satya’ which is derived 
from ‘sat’ which means ‘that which exists’. It also means Being. It is 
this ontological implication of truth that prompted Gandhi to change 
his definition of God from ‘God is truth’ to “Truth is God’. The question 
comes up here again: how can you characterize a thinker who set great 
store by the ontological dimension of truth and believed in an Ultimate 
Reality as a postmodernist? One might even say that this kind of 
categorization is a Western fad. Mahatma Gandhi, in fact, defies all 
such categorizations. 

The authors claim that the four new chapters in the book make a 
variety of arguments in different contexts and levels about Gandhi's 
critique of modernity and his postmodern thought and practice. The 
essay, Road Not Taken argues that partition of India in 1947 might 
have been avoided had Gandhi’s proposal for dominion status 
prevailed over Nehru’s resolution for complete independence in the 
1929 Lahore AICC. This argument is based on a questionable 
assumption that while dominion status implied respect for pluralism 
and minority rights, poorna swaraj or complete independence 
substituted them with democratic majoritarianism and uniform 
citizenship. The argument in The Coffee House and the Ashram 
Revisited that Gandhi’s ashrams and Satyagraha expanded the concept 
of Habermas’ public sphere beyond discursive exchanges of educated 
men and democratized it and that such a democratized public sphere 
became a new kind of political theatre for the whole of India is really 
thought provoking, albeit questionable. Gandhi in the Mind of 
America is an exquisite piece depicting graphically the influence and 
sway of Gandhi in the American conscience and sensibility. Gandhi 
entered American public consciousness in 1921 when John Haynes 
Holmes declared him to be the greatest man in the world. Subsequently 
four major narratives developed around Gandhi: the anti- imperialist, 
the guru, the mahatma and the fraud. Standing in the midst of these 
confusing depictions the Rudolphs very clearly affirm their conviction 
that in modern times only Gandhi with his Christ-like ethic of love 
answers Tolstoy’s question: how should we live? 

In spite of some points of disagreement, I have no hesitation to 
avow that Postmodern Gandhi and Other Essays contains significant 
insights and thus makes a substantial contribution to Gandhian Studies. 


M.P. Mathai 
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A. Raghuramaraju, Debates in Indian Philosophy- Classical, Colonial 
and Contemporary, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2006, pp.139. 


The book attempts to answer the question why contemporary Indian 
philosophy lacks significant debates unlike the classical. The author 
assumes that the pre-colonial period was rife with several debates. He 
cites the dialogues that took place between the sages in the Upanishads 
to prove his point. The author surveys the impact of colonialism on 
Indian philosophy and the different ways in which the Indian 
philosophers interpreted it. While philosophers like Aurobindo felt that 
the colonial impact was minimal, others like Daya Krishna saw it as 
contributing to the death and mummification of Indian philosophy. 
The author says that colonialism disrupted the relational network 
existing in Indian philosophy and destroyed its dialogic tradition. He 
then identifies three traditions in Indian philosophy with representative 
writers. They are spiritualism, rationalism and materialism. The author 
says that Indian philosophy is characterised by a lack of direct 
engagement although he does not advance any reasons for it. The 
reason for this indirect approach to engagement with those who differ, 
I think, is probably more cultural than philosophical. The thought of a 
person is so intimately linked up with his personality in India that 
attacking his thought is seen as tantamount to attacking him personally. 

The author identifies dialogic space with respect to three pairs of 
thinkers of Modern India - Vivekananda vs Gandhi, Savarkar vs 
Gandhi, and Aurobindo vs K.C.Bhattacharya. The author laments that 
“we cannot even articulate our philosophical concerns except via the 
classical Indian and contemporary Western philosophy”. This suggests 
that modern Indian thought is experiencing an identity problem. The 
central concern of the author is to bring out the differences between 
the three pairs of thinkers. 

The second chapter discusses Swami Vivekananda and Mahatma 
Gandhi as representative figures of what the author calls the ‘Swami’ 
and ‘Mahatma’ paradigms. The initial attraction of Vivekananda to 
modern civilisation and the consistent opposition of Gandhi to it are 
identified as representing two tendencies. The author says that 
Vivekananda sought to draw on Western materialism to balance Indian 
spiritualism and thereby empower Indians. Vivekananda however saw 
the West as a totality without recognising its diversities. The author 
identifies the pre-modern West as having spiritual and moral elements 
just like the Indian civilisation. The author says that Vivekananda 
represented modern Indian nationalism of the statist variety while 
Gandhi represented a pre-modern concern with communities and 
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The Third Chapter focuses on the debate between Savarkar and 
Gandhi over the role of religion and spirituality in politics. Savarkar is 
known for his politicisation of religion. In contrast Gandhi seeks to 
spiritualise politics by questioning its autonomy from ethics. The author 
contests the logic of Sumit Sarkar who is claimed to have made a 
connection between Hindutva and post-modernism, and at the same 
time, categorized Hindutva as fascist in as much as it is antagonistic to 
enlightenment based on reason. He also takes on Akeel Bilgrami for 
his linking of Gandhi with Hindutva on consequentialist grounds. The 
author then gets into a discussion of the Western social contract theories, 
without much justification for a book of this kind. The author says that 
liberalism accommodates pluralism only in a restricted sense, within 
certain bounds - as long as the ‘others’ accept key liberal principles. 
The author says that, “Since Hindutva attempts to incorporate some 
aspects of the enlightenment, which provides overlapping space, 
Enlightenment cannot possibly be a right framework to critique 
Hindutva” (p.76). That legitimate critiques can emerge from within 
the very same project is not recognised by the author. 

In the fourth chapter the discussion turns around Aurobindo and 
K.C. Bhattacharya over the relation between science and spiritualism. 
While Aurobindo, like Vivekananda, tries to fuse the two by drawing 
science from the West, K.C. Bhattacharya denies the role of the 
metaphysical in science, and all attempts to fuse Eastern spiritualism 
with Western science are considered by him as pointless. The author 
says that these debates neither adhere to the classical Indian tradition 
nor traverse the path laid out by Western Philosophy. They fall outside 
both these realms. He says that contemporary Indian philosophy is 
indirect and context-laden unlike its classical form, which was direct, 
although context laden. His description of contemporary Western 
philosophy as context-free is difficult to accept. However, the 
importance of context relative to that of Indian philosophy may be less. 
This is because every philosophy is context-sensitive and there can 
only be degrees of context sensitivity. Western philosophy however 
tends to believe in the universal validity of its propositions unlike 
Indian philosophy. 

The representation of Vivekananda as an exponent of modern 
Indian state and Gandhi as representing the communities and villages 
is quite far-fetched. One of the hallmarks of modern Indian political 
thought, especially during the colonial period, is its consistently strong 
anarchist orientation the impact of which could not possible have 
escapade even Vivekananda. The author’s categorisation of book-length 
writings of Gandhi alone as systematic may not go down well with 
readers familiar with Gandhian ideas. Although the author thinks that 
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` full-length quotations are necessary to substantiate the main arguments, 

' the number of pages taken up by them, as well as their content, does 
not justify it. The author also does not make subtle distinctions between 
the project of modernity and modern civilization, which I think is 
necessary in order to acknowledge the imprint of the modern on 
Gandhi. Why a thinker like Ambedkar was excluded in the selection is 
difficult to understand, more so because of his continued centrality in 
the discourse on emancipation in modern India. However, the book is 
certainly valuable as a short survey of the key debates in modern Indian 
philosophy. It could serve as a useful 3tarting point for exploring 
modern Indian thought. The author has also taken considerable pains 
to bring out the social and political implications of these philosophical 
debates, which is indeed commendable. 


Moolakkattu Stephen John 
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MAHATMA GANDHI, THE CONGRESS, 
AND THE PARTITION OF INDIA. 
By D.C. Jna 
(Revised & Enlarged Second Paperback Edition) 
Pages XV+195 Price Rs. 295/- 

O EADE ahd selec E E E E on ene A 
You have strung together authentic accounts and made an irrefutable 
presentation. I wish many people read it. I am sure it will heip in removing 
many misunderstandings, at least in those who are willing to see. 

Ravindra Varma, Chairman, Gandhi Peace Foundation, New Delhi 
D.C. Jha lets incontestable documents tell the story. He should be } 
commended for uniting several threads into a pattern of irony, tragedy 
and heroism that does justice to history. 

Rajmohan Gandhi, Review in Gandhi Marg, New Delhi 
The book is a scholarly presentation of the events of that time. It will 
prove to be an asset for both the general reader and the serious students 
of freedom struggle. 

Book Review, The Tribune, Chandigarh 
I have read D.C. Jha's intimate memoir of Mahatma Gandhi and Coneress 
and the tragic prelude to India's partition with unflagging interest and 
recommend his book to all serious students of Indian history. Mr Jha is to 
be congratulated for his honesty and fearless integrity. 

Professor S A Wolpert, Professor of Indian History, University of 
California, Los Angeles 
It is a very interesting study of the struggle over Partition. D.C. Jha has 
done a service to offer vigorous defence of Gandhi's vision and of the 
departure of the Congress leaders from that vision upon their accession 
to political power. It is a powerful and tragic tale. l 

Professor John Hunt, Shaw University, Ralligh, North Carolina, USA 
The book makes a vital and a valuable contribution to understanding the 
urgent importance of Gandhi's message for India Today. 
‘ Professor Dennis Dalton, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
| New York 
The book is also available in Hindi, Bengali and Marathi editions from 

THE AUTHOR 


D-229, Sarvodaya Enclave, New Delhi-110 017 
Also available from 
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_ Fostering Life Today: Need for a 
Healthy Dialogue between 
Science and Religion 


Kuruvilla Pandikattu 


Introduction 


‘TODAY WE ARE PRIVILEGED to witness unparalleled technological 
progress. It has reduced human suffering tremendously and increased 
the level of comfort of ordinary people significantly. It has multiplied 
the life-span of individuals and increased the quality of life. At the 
same time we are painfully aware of the grave dangers posed by 
uncontrolled technology and unbridled human selfishness. We just 
cannot ignore the grave dangers posed to human beings due to the 
possibility of nuclear war, population explosion, world-hunger and 
unequal distribution of resources. We are confronted with human 
crises of unthinkable. magnitude. 

In this paper I assume that a sensible way of dealing with this 
crisis calls for a concerted and collaborative venture between the two 
pillars of human civilization: science and religion. After studying some 
features of science and religion, we examine some of the challenges 
confronting us and affirm that only a dialogical approach can handle 
the colossal problem. We then trace the historical development of the 
science-religion dialogue and focus on some of the activities undertaken 
today in the direction of science-religion dialogue. We conclude by 
affirming that the present situation is grave, but not beyond human 
hope. 

This paper has to be sketchy because of the vast nature of the 
topic. We hope that the paper will be a small contribution to foster 
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the dialogue between science and religion, and thus preserve and 
foster the precious life on the planet. 


Main Features of Science and Religion 


Science as a Critical Enterprise: If religions give us eternal truths or 
sanatana dharma, science cannot make any such absolute claims. Being 
modest but practical, science provides us with means for concrete 
action and concerted effort to make our material world better. Briefly, 
we may — to some extent arbitrarily — assert that science may be 
generally described in terms of three Cs: Concreteness, Critique and 
Challenge! 

Concreteness: Science deals with the empirical world and with the 
concrete problems of our lives. Restricting ourselves to the empirical 
world and to the empirical senses (which may be refined or extended 
using our human intelligence), science deals with things of this world 
which may be experimentally studied. In general, science goes for 
either verifiability or falsifiability through experimentations. Except 
for the highly advanced forms of (theoretical) science, the realm of 
science is that of experience and experiment dealing with concrete 
objects. In contrast to religion, that deals primarily with the 
transcendent, science is on a firm footing and deals with the empirical 
world open to the senses. That is why the advancements of science, 
which are basically technological, are concrete and broaden our senses. 
Critique: Basing itself on concrete reality, science asks practical and 
theoretical questions primarily on the “how” of day-to-day life 
experiences and secondarily on the “why” of them. The mode of asking 
may be different from that of religion. But what drives science forward 
is its ability to critique: both the way of things and the way of life. 
Science asks how things work, why they work in a particular manner 
and tries to observe the regularity (laws) of the empirical world (with 
the advantages of predictability that scientific queries provide). The 
laws discovered foster criticism of the way things work. Such a 
critique leads to better performance. This in turn leads science 
indirectly to ask general questions on the wider aspects of life. Such a 
critique of the social patterns of life and way of life style leads to 
improvements even in different socio-cultural realms. So the critique 
of science, though primarily limited to things and leading to refinement 
of laws, indirectly leads to a critique of the way of life.1 

Challenge: Such a critique, based on concrete objects, challenges the 
society significantly. True, religions do challenge us at the deeper level 
ofh consciousness, ethical behaviour and spiritual transcendence. 
But the challenges that science poses are more concrete, specific and 
focused. Therefore, they are taken more seriously by the ordinary 
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public. These challenges are more superficial, but they have greater 
impact on the day-to-day life of people. Since the challenges that science 
offers are of immediate and material consequence, they are responded 
to more quickly. They lead to a life style, which is more progressive, 
dynamic and open-ended. 

So, by and large, science provides us with a paradigm for forward 
orientation, human responsiveness and dynamic openness. It is open 
to performance, achievement and control. Since prediction of empirical 
events is its strong point, science has successfully managed to eliminate 
many of our problems and control the turn of events. Today’s science, 
together with technology, has achieved tremendous feats and has given 
to the scientists almost unlimited power to control and guide the 
material world. Along with this control of events, science has also . 
challenged our life style drastically and altered our worldviews 
radically. 

Religion as a Creative Experience 

Religion gives us the basic vision for life and provides us with meaning 
for our existence. It provides us with goals to live by and hopes to die 
for. In the very process of living out religion, human beings discover 
their depth and open themselves to transcendence, that is, the fullness 
__ oftheir own existence. Phenomenologically, we can discuss the features 
- of religion in terms of three of its significant features: Values, Vocation, 
and Vision.? 

Values: Religion enables human life to be open to the values of 
morality and of transcendence. It is these values that elevate humans 
beyond the realm of animals and provide us with noble purpose for 
our actions and life. The values that religion provides consist primarily 
of moral values that make our common life productive. The moral 
values give us a means of coping with the difficulties of collective and 
co-operative human life. Much more than this pragmatic side of 
morality, these values also reflect the conscience (the spark of the 
divine within us) that each one of us is endowed with. As means of 
purifying and fostering the human conscience, religion plays a 
significant role in promoting our humanness and opening us to the 
basic goodness which is the goal of an authentic human existence. 
Still further, at the spiritual level, religious values take us from the 
pragmatic to the transcendental level, where the values open us to 
humanity, life in general and to the cosmos at large.’ At this deeply 
spiritual (or mystical) level, religion becomes not merely a means of 
living a good life, but a source of Truth, Goodness and Beauty, whose 
fullness is God Himself / Herself. In this realm, religious values enable 
us to be open to the basic goodness in ourselves and in the cosmos, 
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which is a reflection of the Divine. 

Vocation: Starting with values, religion provides us with a sense 
of vocation. It gives us a specific role to play, a particular commitment 
to live out. The vocation that religion provides us makes our lives 
unique and dignified. It gives each one of us a unique sense of identity 
because, as creatures, we are endowed with a specific role. We are 
uniquely called to do our particular part in the universe. This leads us 
to the fullness of life, starting with the present. 

The vocation that religion provides us is much more than a 
profession or a work. Normally, a vocation is always associated with 
a divine calling, with a divine task. We humans need a profession or 
work to earn a living and to keep ourselves occupied. More than the 
profession, vocation gives us the ennobling task of transforming the 
world, as God wants it. By being true to our vocation, we are faithful 
to God and we sanctify ourselves as well as the creation. So vocation, 
which makes us noble and through which we sanctify the creation, is 
a way of our own uplift and uniqueness. 

In this manner, vocation, that gives us our own uniqueness, is 
related to freedom. It is normally chosen freely, and we are not paid 
for the service that is rendered by our vocation. Though work is 
done gratis, what vocation gives us is a sense of commitment to the 
whole creation, a sense of dignity to our own selves and an 
opportunity to be devoted to the Divine. 

Vision: Besides values and vocation, religion endows us with a 
vision or a worldview. A vision is a way of understanding ourselves, 
the world and God. It is a way of coping with the exigencies of life, 
dealing with the difficulties of existence and responding to the 
challenges offered by daily living. A vision gives us a reason to live 
for. A vision is a way of looking at reality and ourselves by which our 
own individual existences — limited, contingent and fragile —- are made 
sense of. A vision provides us with general guidelines on why things 
are the way they are and what should be changed. The vision, 
especially one provided by God, tells us how and why the world is 
operating as it is. The religious vision is still more significant because 
it gives us a reason to live and a reason to die, a reason sanctified by 
God and affirmed by the general society. A vision motivates us, inspires 
us and induces us to action. A vision creates new dreams and 
imaginations, making ourselves enthralled by the future! The religious’ 
vision also portrays for us the goals of human existence. It pictures 
the human destiny and tells us what we should be doing to achieve 
these goals. In other words, vision tells us the “why” of human (and 
cosmic) existence and gives us the “how” of dealing with it. If a 
transformation — be it in the human heart or in structures — is to be 
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achieved, it is to be born in a vision.* 

Religions, with their values, vocation and vision, provide us with 
permanence and stability. They give us a glimpse of our ultimate 
destiny leading us to the fullness of life. They give us meaning for life 
and open us to the mystery of being human. Religions provide us 
with “eternal truths” and show us the way to right action so that we 
can live our lives in accordance with the general laws of life (Le., 
lovel).° They indicate to us the path to genuine peace, joy and love. 
They give us ideals to dream of, hopes to strive for. They provide us 
with a chance for our human fulfilment. “They tell us how to go to 
heaven and not how the heavens go.”6 


Questions and Tasks 


Within such understanding of science and religion some pertinent 
and legitimate questions and concerns that emerge are: 


e How are the laws of nature related to the laws of life and the laws of 
the Spirit? 

e In science if we know the law of gravity we can go “beyond” it. 
Similarly if we know the laws of life, can we not go beyond them to 
the realm of mysticism? 

e Why is it that along with our technological progress our moral 
consciousness and religious convictions have not progressed? 

e Why is it that the tremendous explosion in human knowledge has 
not created an explosion in human wisdom and happiness? 

è Can science deal wiih thie problems created Dy technology orty 
own? 


These questions become all the more acute when confronted with 
the crises facing humanity: the ecological problems, moral 
degradation, atomic weapons, and certain consequences of genetic 
engineering and the Human Genome Project. It may be affirmed that 
fostering critical, creative thinking, deepening the aesthetic and moral 
consciousness and enlarging of the human spirit are essential to deal 
with our crises. The future of humanity as humane is at stake. It is my 
belief that such problems can be tackled only by a mutual collaboration 
of both science and religion. 

Science and religion are the cornerstones of human society today. 
They have driven and propelled the human growth and spirit. 
Scientific temper — openness, dynamism, and progress — has to meet 
religious commitment — convictions, fire and humane love ~ for the 
good of human beings individually and collectively. In other words, 
only when the values, vision and vocation provided by religion meet 
the concrete, critical challenges posed by science, can we address the 
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global problems facing humanity. Humility and openness from both 
scientists and religionists are needed, so that our fragile and 
threatened life is fostered. We need to rediscover human beings and 
life as the focal point of scientific search and religious quest. This is 
achieved by a critical scientific quest along with a convinced religious 
fervour for the enhancement of life, the human being and the planet 
earth. 

Such an enterprise calls for a common, collective search, a critical 
and committed endeavour between science and religion. Respecting 
the autonomy of both the disciplines, they can come together with an 
encompassing and integrating vision of life, to find solutions to the 
larger human dilemma. A dialogical and mutually enriching critique 
of each other for the common good of human society and of individual 
human beings is essential. 

The Historical Development of Science-Religion Dialogue 


Since a healthy interaction and a creative dialogue are essential to 
tackle these serious problems facing humanity, I shall trace the historical 
development of the relation between the two.” 

Science from Religion: Some anthropological studies suggest that 

religion first emerged from the sense of the sacred (mana) the early 
humans had. They also trace the origin of religion to magic and to the 
prevalence of the “spirit” in nature. Religion, which emerged as a 
human response to the dread and fear posed by nature, was a way of 
coping with the wider nature, which is essentially ambivalent. As 
humans evolved and progressed there emerged areas of clarity and 
separation. The primary ambiguous nature was retained by religion, 
philosophy and even poetry. They signify the deeper dimension of 
human existence. The areas which led to quantification, measurement 
and predictability moved away from the religious sphere and evolved 
into science.8 This view could be substantiated if we note that the 
beginning of Western science had something to do with the Alchemists, 
who were a mixture of both magic and science. Even some of the 
greatest scientists like Johannes Kepler, Galileo Galilei, Isaac Newton, 
and Charles Darwin were first men of religion who turned to science.? 
In this view, science emerged from religion. Religion was the 
primordial mother who gave birth to science. Though religion can 
claim a superior role here, science “steals” the show because it can 
claim to be younger and so more advanced. 
Science versus Religion: As science grew and matured, it asserted its 
own independent authority. Common areas shared by science and 
religion gave rise to deeper areas of conflict. Many human elements 
like power, politics and prestige played a significant role in this conflict, 
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besides the scientific temper. The story of the conflict (symbolized 
classically by Galileo) is quite well known and so I do not want to 
elaborate on it. This position is well brought out by Toolan, “In a 
fight between a boa constrictor and a wart hog, the victor, whichever 
it is, swallows the vanquished. In scientific materialism, science 
swallows religion. In biblical literaliam, religion swallows science.” 10 

Science and Religion: This is the view of the majority of people 
today and is the de facto position of the establishment. It affirms that 
science has its own paradigm, rules, games and its own particularities, 
just like religion has. They exist independently of each other, meeting 
each other on rare occasions. Both of them are different “language 
games” (Ludwig Wittgenstein) and since the rules of the games are 
different, they exist independently of each other. This is primarily a 
dichotomized or dualist view of science and religion. Both the partners 
grudgingly admit the existence of the other and tolerate and rarely 
even encourage each other against common enemies. But there is no 
common ground for collaboration. This viewpoint is epitomized by 
the classical statement, “When Faraday opens the door of his labora- 
tory, he-closes the door of his oratory.” 

Science with Religion: In this rather positive position, one can 
trace a closer cooperation and sense of complementarity between 
science and religion. Many of the eminent scientists of the last century, 
including Albert Einstein, belonged to this school of thought. His 
classical assertion, “Science without religion is lame and religion 
without science is blind” may be taken as the typical motto of this 
school.!2 This school recognizes the need for closer collaboration 
between the disciplines and at the same time keeps the autonomy of 
both of them. It could also be that “science offers a surer path to God 
than religion.” 

After having briefly analysed the different positions regarding 
science and religion, the model I like to follow in this article is that of 
science and religion for life. 


Science and Religion for Life 


Accepting the autonomy of the two disciplines, this school realizes 
that what is at stake is not just the right of the other to exist, but the 
right of humanity itself to exist. What is at stake is definitely the 
whole human race. So the locus of cooperation moves from the disci- 
plines to the larger world. Science and religion become agents foster- 
ing life, promoting diversity and fighting against the perils of life. 
Fritjof Capra has expressed it beautifully in his classical (adapted) 
assertion: “Science does not need religion; religion does not need 
- science; but humans need both.” 14 Here we can very well enlarge 
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the scope of this statement and assert that today the protection and 
propagation of life needs closer and creative collaboration between 
the two. Here what we have is not a religion that fears science, nor a 
science that abhors religion. Both of them try to save and preserve 
life. Too much is at stake! 

The Present Scenario of Science-Religion Dialogue 

In this context, it is heartening to note that various efforts are being 
undertaken to foster a creative dialogue between science and religion. 
The pioneer of this venture is without doubt Sir John Templeton, 
who has organized various projects to promote a creative interaction 
between science and religion. The John Templeton Foundation has 
undertaken various activities like the Templeton Prize for Progress in 
Religion, which is the largest monetary prize in the world, Science- 
Religion Course Programmes, Humility Theology and Spirituality 
Research. Every year hundreds of conferences and seminars are 
conducted all over the world to promote the dialogue between science 
and religion. Some of the prominent scientific journals in science and 
religion include Zygon, Theology and Science and Omega!®. Besides, 
hundreds of books and papers appear every year on science and 
religion. 

What is significant is to note that the science-religion dialogue 
has moved away from a fringe discipline to a well-established, main- 
and Paul Davies as active contributors, and well established centres 
in important places like Oxford. 


Conclusion 


Confronted with these challenges, it is reassuring to refer to a con- 
fident assertion by John F. Kennedy: “Every problem created by 
humans has a human solution.” While totally agreeing with it, we 
need to remember the caveat put forward by Einstein: “The signifi- 
cant problems we face cannot be solved at the same level of thinking 
we were at when we created them.” 

For the evolution of such a new level of thinking, we need to 
have recourse to religion. If at all anything can create a new vision, . 
provide a new worldview, it is the creative commitment and inno- 
vative motivation offered by spiritual traditions. They enable us to 
discover the harmony and beauty in life. Religions — may I say only 
religions? — can offer us an all-encompassing worldview that can stand 
up to the hubris of technology and the nihilism of destructive science, 
while at the same time promoting and employing a constructive 
technology and a cooperative science for the progress of humanity. 
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What we need is a worldview that can cope with the conflicts and 
possibilities offered by science (technology) without rejecting them 
totally or accepting them unconditionally, but affirming them 
cautiously, creatively and ingeniously. 

To quote Einstein again: “The release of atom power has changed 
everything except our way of thinking.... The solution to this problem 
lies in the heart of mankind.” What truly touches the heart of a human 
person is religion! Religions, particularly the institutional varieties, 
have been responsible for promoting violence, hatred and inhuman 
behaviour toward the “out-groups.” Without denying these tragic 
aspects of religions, we can assert that like science, religion provides 
humanity with the most precious — though in some ways fallible — 
knowledge we possess. Religions have given humans a sense of 
meaning, dignity and a reason to live for. That is tremendously 
reassuring and enriching for humanity. Coming to the realm of values 
and worldviews, religions have the source of knowledge to respond 
positively to the challenges posed by modern science and the 
worldviews inaugurated by it. 

This urgent need confronting humanity was echoed by the world 
community of Nobel Laureates when they appealed to the religious 
leaders: “Problems of such magnitude [destruction of species, threat 
to humanity] must be recognised from the outset as having a religious 
as well as a scientific dimension. Mindful of our common responsibility, 
we scientists - many of us long engaged in combating the 
environmental crisis — urgently appeal to the world religious 
community to commit in word and deed, and as boldly as required, 
to preserve the environment of the Earth.”18 So the call to both science 
and religion is to enter into a creative encounter with a view to solving 
the life-threatening problems facing humanity! The very survival of 
human species is at stake! 


Notes and References 


1. The critique aspect may be more applicable to Geisteswissenschaften 
or Social Sciences, which criticize the way of human life. 

2. It may be noted that I do not want to “define” or even “describe” 
what religion is. My primary concern is to show some of the main 
constitutive features of religion (as well as science) so that I may use 
them for the latter part of the article, when I stress the need for the 
creative cooperation between them. This is also applicable to our 
earlier analysis of science in terms of concreteness, critique, and 
challenge. 
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Democratisation at the Grassroots: 
Problems of Theory and the 
Politics of Praxis 


Rajan Gurukkal 


Introduction 


DemocraTISATION AT THE grassroots means the rise of people- 
centred politics, alternative institutional development, and 
empowerment oriented praxis enabling equitable access to and 
distribution of critical resources, subsequently leading to structural 
changes in the local power relations. The paper at the outset seeks to 
argue that in the context of grave inequalities decentralisation with 
aforesaid developments is a theoretical implausibility. Theoretically 
speaking, what would at best be likely is a constitutional reform for 
development administration that would never upset the local structure 
of social power relations, as the ‘People’s Plan’ initiatives in Kerala, 
for example, vouch for. So, here, in practice, decentralisation would 
hardly mean anything more than localisation of class governance based 
on status quo. This would be particularly true in the case of the localities 
where the marginalized have the majority. The paper addresses itself 
this stalemate and goes out in search of political ways and means to 
transcend the theoretically implausible, by identifying praxis strategies 
in the light of lessons from the localities of forest dependents in 
southern Kerala. With a quick characterisation of the socio-political 
scenario in the state, it seeks to provide a brief review of the debating 
ives on the theory and practice of democratic decentralisation. 
Followed by this the paper delves into the question of praxis. 
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The Socio-political Scenario 


It needs no substantiation for us to define the governance of India as 
a capitalist democracy with middle class actors both as politicians 
and bureaucrats. A nation of unevenly developed peoples of different 
ethnic, caste, religious, and regional identities and of glaring economic 
inequalities with a lion’s share of the population lying below the 
poverty line, India’s democratic party system and government 
represent a coalition of conflicting interests. It is secular in theory, but 
by and large communal and casteist in practice. Any region is a 
microcosm of it, despite variations in features like the level of political 
and social development, extent of literacy, facilities of health care, 
transport and communication. 

As a part of the colonial modernisation the country had undergone 
a series of social and community reform movements directed against 
the caste system, untouchability and other superstitious practices. With 
such cultural preparations of modernity, the regions like Kerala and 
West Bengal had ushered in several socio-political insurrections, 
peasant uprisings and finally the Communist movement that led to 
the making of an elected Communist ministry.! The region remedied 
the institutional contradictions in its agrarian sector through land 
reforms, albeit without the persistence of tenurial problems.“ Even 
such regions were not amenable to meaningful decentralisation of 
government for democratisation at the grassroots. It is significant 
that Kerala had successfully introduced family planning, rural health 
care measures, land reforms, public literacy campaigns etc., long before 
the adoption of decentralised planning, while the states like West 
Bengal secured them through decentralisation.? However, 
decentralisation hardly succeeded in triggering any major structural 
changes in the local society even of Kerala. Decentralisation initiatives 
in the region have succeeded only in accentuating the dominant 
paradigm of development, and reinforcing the status quo rather than 
forging ahead in the path of mass empowerment and sustainable 
development. 

The current socio-economic situation of most of the states in India 
in a quick characterisation equates to what can be called a competitive 
co-existence of diverse groups, mainly of the middle class with a 
relatively low percentage of higher income groups placed above and 
a number of the tribals, scheduled castes, and other backward peoples 
placed below.* These groups are increasingly resorting to the politics 
of caste as well as religious and ethnic identities cutting across class 
contradictions, for gaining power and resource control. The structure, 
composition, organisational set up and the scenario of competitive 
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interaction of the various caste/communal and other groups in the 
country help us hold the reasonable presumption that the Indian 

people represent a complex of manifold contestations of the caste and 
religious groups, expressed through the politics of organised 
bargaining. 

To comprehend the situation theoretically, the basic structure of 
production relations has to be abstracted in an all-inclusive manner. 
Social scientists go bewildered when they are to characterise 
productive relations in the contemporary society, for they normally 
do it as in the case of historical society. The persisting system of 
production relations is an amalgam of relations in diverse forms of 
production almost entirely incorporated and structured by the 
dominance of economic relations under capitalism. Moreover, 
relieved from the pre-capitalist social ‘encumbrances and placed at 
the mercy of market with freedom to buy and sell, the people are 
now integrated in hierarchies of bureaucracy attached to the state, 
semi-state and private enterprises. Whatever be the enterprise, be it 
a trade union, a caste organisation, a political party, a university, a 
corporation or what not, everything revolves round the notion of 
hierarchy and everything is disposed of under the sovereign control 
of bureaucracy. This is a uni-lineal global structure that recurs in any 
region in India, indeed with historically and culturally contingent 
particularities. The government with its various organs representing 
the diverse groups, relations and interests in society, play ostensibly 
the central role of overall coordination, while capitalism holds the 
strings of real control.” 

Theoretically the democratic government of such a society is 
bound to be the instituted form of a coalition of conflicting interests. 
It is imaginable in the light of social theory as to what could be the 
overall results if this government structured by the dominance of 
capitalist democracy, is decentralised. The first major result would be 
co-option and conversion of the concept of decentralisation as a self- 
referential component of capitalist democracy through its idealization, 
misrepresentation and depoliticisation.® One can see all these processes 
at work in most of the Indian states in their subtle to obvious forms. 


Debating Perspectives 


It is relevant here to recapitulate the debating perspectives, however 
pedantic it might appear. Theoretical debates about decentralisation 
began in the 1970s primarily as an offshoot of development debates 
that divided the scholars between the proponents and opponents of 
capital-intensive industrialisation and centralised planning. The context 
of the debates was that the dominant paradigm of development had 
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not only failed in achieving its proclaimed goals but also succeeded in 
widening the economic inequalities among people the world over in 
an amazing proportion? The pace of economic growth in time and 
space was far below the expectations, which the developmentalists 
attributed to the technical defects at the level of administration that 
delayed development and impeded the benefits to trickle down. Ina 
repairer’s perspective they thus advocated decentralisation as a 
remedy. On the contrary, their opponents viewed these as inescapable 
consequences of the reigning paradigm of development. They 
considered the paradigm a fraud, a scheme of economic growth so 
designed as to be characteristically incapable of doing justice to the 
people and nature. To them its pronounced goals constitute a mere 
rhetoric, for the real goal being economic growth pure and simple. 
Normally, equity cannot have any place in such a scheme of 
development. So the opponents of development condemning the 
dominant paradigm as useless and non-feasible sought to replace it 
with an alternative. These radical views put equity first and took 
development to mean much more than economic growth. 

The debating perspectives are grouped primarily under two 
different schools of thought, namely the liberal interventionist or the 
bourgeois democratic school and the radical populist or the Marxist 
school.!9 There are a few points of apparent unity among the two 
schools in matters like opposition to centralised planning and 
execution, rebuttal of the top down approach, and prescription of 
decentralisation and participation, mainly due to a simplistic reading 
of this superficial unity. We owe the reduction of the whole question 
of decentralisation into a public policy debate about administrative 
reforms, to this confusion. At the same time decentralisation has been 
viewed as a short cut to development and a way out of poverty too. 
This confused representation of decentralisation and development 
has confounded the common minds enabling the dominant actors in 
society to manipulate the political process for their advantages. This 
depoliticising eclectic muddle has to be removed from the people’s 
minds by clearly indicating the points of departure of the two schools 
with regard to the concepts of development, decentralisation and 
participation. 

(a) Liberal Interventionist School 


The liberal interventionist school by and large comprises 
developmentalists who subscribe to the dominant paradigm of 
economic growth." To them development means capital-intensive 
industrial development. They do not see any problem with the 
paradigm of development as such at its fundamental level. What is 
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problematic to them is the top down mode of development 
administration. They look at decentralisation as an effective means to 
make the government more efficient in development administration. 
According to them it is a public policy of development administration 
seeking to strengthen the local governing bodies for quick and efficient 
implementation of the various development schemes. It is a 
constitutional question for them. They hope that decentralisation can 
resolve problems like lop-sided economic growth, poverty and delay 
in the distribution of benefits. To them decentralisation is an 
administrative strategy that serves as a tool to realise development 
goals. Their central concern is rapid economic growth. 

They define decentralisation as deconcentration or redistribution 
of administrative responsibilities of a central government on the basis 
of liberal normative assumptions. It is a liberal scheme of empowering 
local government with more functional autonomy ensuring the welfare 
of national democracy. The goal is to facilitate local level development 
through rapid distribution of benefits from the centre to localities. 
They mix up different forms of decentralisation such as delegation, 
devolution and privatisation of administrative and political power in 
favour of semi-autonomous local bodies or parastatal organisations, 
corporate bodies, and NGOs, respectively. 

The term participation, to them, means collaboration of people of 
all strata in planning and execution of development activities at the 
local level. Participation is viewed as a strategy for the successful 
and rapid implementation of development projects. As Oakley has 
shown, the central concern here is quick implementation of 
development programmes by increasing the local human resource 
input.*” It is political participation of local people in the liberal 
democratic process maintaining status quo of the local power relations. 
. Universal franchise is enough for the liberal democrats to claim 
people’s participation. As pointed out by Soren Lund, partiapatian is 
viewed here as an instrument of development.!* The implicit 
assumption is that we owe the problems of local development to lack 
of people’s involvement. 


(b) Radical Populist School 


The radical populists look at development as a socio-economic, cultural 
and political package aiming at local self-reliance presupposing 
sustainability.” It is an integrated socio-economic development 
determined to do justice to nature as well as people. ‘People First’ is 
their slogan and by people they mean poor people who should be put 
first in development programmes. To them decentralisation means 
democratic redistribution of political power to the grassroots, and 
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that is their central concern. It is an extensive political campaign of 
mass empowerment for them. In other words, decentralisation is their 
goal and not a means to something else. Their association with the 
politics of decentralisation is organic and not instrumental.!© Their 
characterisation of decentralisation is sharper and more specific since 
it is the goal for them. Diana Conyers, a champion of the radical 
populist view has specified the level, nature and degree of 
decentralisation in her study by setting the criteria.!” The radical 
populists are impatient of the kind of decentralisation that involves 
transfer of executive powers without the authority to make laws. 
Similarly they consider the kind of decentralisation that involves 
transfer of financial powers with a lot of checks and ties on revenue 
rights. They do not want the centre to retain the ultimate powers 
over all important functions, for they envisage an autonomous local 
governance in which everything relating to the locality is locally owned 
and controlled. According to them decentralisation is the process of 
centre’s recession and the emergence of the localities as autonomous 
entities. It is a rigorous mass movement for democratisation at the 
grassroots through various strategies of political empowerment of 
the weak. They view it as a major Herculean task, a democratic struggle 
for enhancing the political power of the dominated, and hence the 
central political goal. 

According to them participation is not mere voluntary 
collaboration of people from all strata in local level development 
administration. It is poor people’s political participation in decisive 
roles in planning and execution of development schemes at the 
grassroots. People’s participation is therefore a major movement for 
the political empowerment of the poor and backward sections of local 
societies, in order to enable them to function influentially in the process 
of local level planning and execution. The politics of participation is 
viewed as a process whereby poor people gain access to local 
resources, improve their standard of living and exert political power 
through local administration. It is subversive political process directed 
against asymmetrical power relations of the local society. In other 
words, participatory politics implies exertion of power from below - 
to effect structural changes in local society. As pointed out by Oakley, 
the thrust of the radicals is on structural transformation and the 
argument is that genuine participation involves emergence of the 
weakest to the fore to influence planning for their development. 18 
In the opinion of Soren Lund, they cannot think of people’s 
participation without resources and power transferred to the poor. 


/ 
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Eclectic Popular Consciousness 


Ideas on local government though familiar through the Gandhian 
concept of Gram Swaraj and the constitutional definition of the 
panchayat system got formally disseminated in the country mainly 
through the deliberations on the Panchayati Raj/Nagarapalika Bill. 
The concept of democratic decentralisation as a strategy of 
development administration gained currency in the region through 
documents like the Agenda 21, national government documents, 
regional and local level handbooks, press reports etc. It is true that 
the contents of the Agenda 21 regarding sustainable development, 
habitat conservation, appropriate technology, grassroots democracy, 
mass empowerment and so on were well disseminated through 
national documents. However, the concept of decentralisation has 
circulated primarily as a normative and idealistic administrative 
reform. Hence the people in the usual eclectic fashion have conceived 
the politics of decentralisation without knowing the lurking danger 
of its depoliticising dimension. The nature, degree and type of 
decentralisation, the nature of public responses, developmental 
activities, programmes, mode of functioning etc., help us understand 
that it is the eclectic notion that prevails upon the people. 

What can be called the popular consciousness about democratic 
decentralisation is made up of a mixture of ideas drawn arbitrarily 
from the aforesaid two schools of thought. The rhetoric of the 
developmentalists dominates the consciousness of the general public 
for it is ostensibly idealistic and neutral. In the popular consciousness, 
decentralisation is a public policy of the central government aiming 
to speed up development by meeting local needs more quickly through 
politically empowered local governments. It is an administrative 
reform for avoiding red-tapism and corruption; bringing efficiency, 
quickness, flexibility, accountability and responsiveness; drawing 
government closer to the people; enabling political and administrative 
penetration of national policies, increasing political stability and 
national unity; improving the link between demand and supply of 
public goods; and facilitating better mobilisation of local resources. 

These points signify an assortment of ideas forgetful of the fact 
that some of them do not match against one another and that they 
represent conflicting objectives. There is no correspondence between 
the normative ideas and the actual practice, for what is put up as the 
facade is not a preamble of theoretical consistency. The handbooks 
issued by the Kerala State Planning Board, despite their political clarity, 
could not go beyond the popular understanding of democratic 
decentralisation, which was a shallow version of development 
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administration under local initiative without the people-centred and 
empowerment oriented politics. This eclectic popular consciousness 
precluding awareness of the people’s democratic agenda made the 
politics of decentralisation a coalition of conflicting interests rather 
than the politics of people’s struggle for self-government. So, all 
sections, the rich as well as the poor, collaborate in the politics of 
decentralisation for the realisation of their goals that are conflicting 
with one another. f 

It is clear from the directive literature, pro manuals and 
handbooks of Decentralisation efforts in West Bengal ahd Kerala that 
the leftist agenda has been for effecting structural changes in the power 
relations of the local society. There is thrust in it on sustainable 
development, local self-reliance and political empowerment of the 
weak. But such aspects though got tried in certain model sites, did 
not catch on well as the general pattern.” Lack of theoretical insights 
has made the public quite confused about the avowed nature of 
development, decentralisation, and participation. The public speeches 
and remarks of the politicians vouch for the fact that they have, by 
and large, understood decentralisation as a mere administrative re- 
arrangement that can be discussed in the constitutional language of 
local self-government. Very few of them seem to have gained access 
to the literature on decentralisation and digested the theoretical 
debates. Most of them view it as a local response to the centrally 
adopted public policy of constitutional sanction and not as a bottom 
up process with structural implications. z 


Problems of Empowerment 


Various problems impede empowerment initiatives. Poor dissemi- 
nation of theoretical knowledge, low level critical consciousness, 
inability to carry on public policy debates, consumerist individu- 
alisation, structural incompatibilities between the agency and function, 
gross economic inequality, unequal access to cultural resources and 
dearth of social capital are perhaps the crucial among the impediments. 

Tt is essential for the people to be knowledgeable and concerned 
about the schools of thought in decentralisation; differences in their 
goals, perspectives of development, interpretations of participation 
and notions of empowerment, and the related debates. Even when 
there was clarity about them all in the popular handbooks on 
Democratised planning and sustainable development, the situation in 
Kerala was not of any advantage. The handbooks do not adequately 
recognise the theoretical implausibility of the objectives in the given 
social formation, and hence fail to emphasise the praxis of people’s 
struggles for making them politically feasible. This lack added to the 
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academicians’ inadequacy of theoretical knowledge, a predicament 
that is linked to the capitalist strategy of intellectual depoliticisation. 
This as a central negative aspect impedes the growth of people’s 
politics in the state. 

The case of decentralisation mission in India has to be situated in 
the context of politics of democratic decentralisation under way in a 
number of countries in Latin America, Africa and Asia for over a 
decade now, against the broad theoretical background.” Compared 
to the importance given to the popular dissemination of knowledge 
in the people’s political campaigns by the Latin American and African 
countries, India is far in the rear. The planners, politicians and NGOs 
in such countries do show a fairly good acquaintance with theory, 
thanks to their academic activists who rendered it accessible. The 
situation in Indian states is just the contrary. The dearth of academic 
specialists who are clear enough about the epistemological connection 
of their specialization to politics is acute here. There is a perceptible 
distaste among the academicians for theory, whatever be their 
discipline. One can count on fingers the number of well-known activists 
among the academicians of the country, which is an indicator of the 
political underdevelopment too, in the sense that developed politics 
is a feature of the knowledgeable people. A well-informed citizenry 
capable of people-centred policy analysis and debates is the strength 
and security of democratic politics. 

Even a high literacy state like Kerala lacks such a citizenry, 
primarily due to its depoliticised system - a system that seldom delivers 
the politics of knowledge. The system produces specialists without 
politics such as scientists ignorant of science policy, technologists 
ignorant of social process and social scientists ignorant of the social 
use of their science. Socially useful knowledge cannot emerge and 
filter down from them to the people. This sterility spreads over the 
entire channels of intellectual and cultural communication. The mass 
media that are supposed to be the most easily accessible source of 
knowledge to the people set apart little or no space for imparting 
knowledge. The media have not shown much interest in taking the 
perspectives and debates about the process, mode, degree, direction, 
goal, nature, meanings, implications and consequences of 
decentralisation. 

There exists no choice before us as to whether we should be 
theoretical or empirical in matters of decentralisation studies, for 
. decentralisation makes no sense without a theory. That theories form 
a different area of specialisation and one could go without it is a 
common misconception because theories represent deeper knowledge 
stated as all-inclusive abstractions, no less no more. To be theore- 
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tically unconcerned is as bad as to be confused and shallow. This is 
particularly true in the case of decentralisation, for its meanings, 
measures and goals change from theory to theory. It is essential for 
any one to have a determinate theoretical standpoint to decide the 
nature, degree and level of decentralisation and devise the required 
institutional channels, for decentralisation can be advocated as a means 
to achieve a variety of conflicting objectives. So how significant it is 
for the decentralisation activists to be unequivocal and clear about 
their theoretical presupposition can hardly be exaggerated. They 
should know theory for not only running the campaign but also for 
doing a realistic analysis of the performance of local government 
bodies / institutions in terms of their planning ability, implementation 
skill, administrative capability, financial capacity and so on. The 
performance of local government and local institutions can be analysed 
only in the light of theoretical knowledge that relates to socio- 
economic structure, its historical context, nature of power relations, 
political culture including caste-based / religion-based sectarianism, 
groupism etc. 

The overall political system is the same and decentralisation has 
not so far succeeded in effecting any structural change in it, for the 
political meaning of concepts like development, local autonomy, 
participation, institution-building, sustainability, transparency etc., is 
largely unclear to the policy makers, bureaucrats and politicians at 
the local level. Following the observations of Long and Ploeg, it can 
be asserted that the main reason for this predicament is the lack of 
interconnection between theory and political policy.” Real people 
centred democratic decentralisation triggers struggles over access to, 
and distribution of critical resources. The struggles starts with debates 
on the definition of development, participation, people locality etc. 
and the entailing praxis breaks the coalition of conflicting interests. 
There is no indication of the rise of such praxis anywhere in the state. 
This predicament necessitates an assertive role of the progressive 
political parties by making their political agenda of poor people’s 
empowerment explicit. 


Praxis Strategies 

On the whole the decentralisation in the states has been working as a 
state induced administrative reform from above. There is no indication 
of institutional development at the grassroots ensuring better access 
of the weaker to local resources and power. The existing level, extent , 
and basis of participation relate to the ongoing national democratic 
system and its pro-middle class incentives as determined by the power 
relations of the local society, that are rooted in the historically 
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contingent dominant class-caste-community-religion nexus. This 
precludes institutional development with enough potential to liberate 
the locality from exploitative macro structures of bureaucracy and 
capitalist market. 

As Esman and Uphoff have argued, decentralisation as such brings 
about no social change in the structural sense, so long as it leads to no 
institutional development in local administration capable of upsetting 
the existing local power structure.” They rightly emphasise the 
structural reformist role of decentralisation realised through the 
development of new civil organisations and institutions at the 
grassroots. As Guy Gran argues, decentralisation should lead to the 
development of local institutions and organisations limiting and 
controlling the state actions and private forces.“ The general situation 
shows that the development of institutions combining public, private 
and membership sectors aiming the empowerment of the local poor 
through better access to power and resources, is at a low ebb in the 
country. Several NGOs, women organisations and forums of environ- 
mental activities are at work in the state for causes identified as top 
priority in the Agenda 21 and the various national development 
documents. But their struggles for justice are still treated as political 
counter culture inviting government attack, let alone support. 

The localities owe their poor state of institutional development 
to the widespread social inequality in economic as well as non- 
economic resources, ie., capital and its cultural, symbolic and social 
variants.” Brisk exchange of economic capital for cultural and symbolic 
forms of capital is a significant feature of the contemporary society in 
any locality, for their possession helps accumulation of social capital. 
In a society of glaring economic and social inequalities social capital 
formation is associated with class relations. It determines the structure 
of status and ranking among the actors. People need social capital to 
be political and united for leading struggles against oppressive 
structures. Like various other expressions of radical nature, ‘social 
capital’ also lost its context of social emancipation through the writings 
of a few in the US academia.*6 Accordingly social capital got equated 
to the qualities such as unity, relations of trust, reciprocity, common 
rules, norms and sanctions, networks, partnership, collaboration etc 
in the context of democratic good governance. 

Social capital is the sum total of the resources that empower a 
person to perform effectively in the public sphere and carry forward 
his/her interests. The control of these resources is enabled through 
command over symbolic capital. As far as the poor and exploited are 
concerned the capacity to fight against their conditions of oppression 
depends on the social capital accumulation. It is assumed that if social 
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capital is high, groups perform better to achieve common economic 
and political goals. The level of social capital is an important parameter 
of social development. Therefore, one of the most important praxis 
strategies is to facilitate accumulation of social capital. Accumulation 
of social capital as a part of the usual social dynamic of exchange will 
normally involve the use of such symbolic capital that justifies the 
structure of domination. So praxis strategy will have to invent new 
symbolic capital that helps the poor accumulate social capital enabling 
them to wrench themselves away from social structural entrenchment. 
This is what Bourdieu calls habitus, the operational norms of the social 
structure, which produce the class mindset of the people from their 
childhood onwards.?” According to Bourdieu, habitus refers to 
structuring principles of social practices, which are predisposed to 
function as structuring structures. They are not formally imposed rules 
but underlying principles of practices in a given social system wherein 
the people rather live them than obeying. Habitus is inherent and hence 
not the effect of conscious obedience to rules. There are various forms 
of habitus, which reproduce, justify and maintain the system of 
domination. Habitus makes the dominated feel solidarity and 
fellowship to the dominant, by enabling the former to see the forms 
of domination imposed upon them natural and compliance normal. 
This naturalisation of the unbearable is realised through the strategies 
of symbolic representation covering the objective conditions of 
oppression. The symbolic representations distract people’s attention 
from the social origins of oppression to imagined causes and develop 
in them a subjective mentality, for example, the mentality to blame 
the destitute for their poverty, or the exploited for their misery, or 
nature and biology cause unequal power relations and so on. Praxis 
strategy should be designed so carefully as to enable the poor to 
break their habitus, a rare strength which empowerment in the real 
sense of the terin should mean. 

Decentralisation as a state sponsored activity presumes adoption 
of empowerment initiatives by the government. Theoretically any 
government in a class-structured society is an instrument of the 
dominant class. So the government, which is the outcome of the 
coalition of conflicting classes dominated by the rich, cannot at the 
moment support many a movement for the goals set in the constitution, 
because such supports affect the status quo regarding social relations 
of power that the dominant section cannot allow. Constitutional 
declarations and promises constitute therefore the rhetoric, and they 
do not come true because the government cannot but ultimately stand 
by the dominant interest. Government support to people-centred and 
empowerment oriented initiatives would virtually mean government 
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participation on the side of the poor in the class struggle, which is 
unlikely in actual practice. 

Praxis strategy has to address itself to the task of politicisation of 
the poor who seldom see the paradox of the ever-strengthening top- 
heavy structure of the government in the midst of decentralisation 
campaigns. Similarly they do not see the paradox of privileging the 
role of the existing centralised political parties and politicians over 
the functions of the local action groups, community organisations and 
other voluntary bodies is also unclear. Going with the negative politics 
of bargaining through narrow-minded sectarianism of caste and 
communal.lobbying, the people get co-opted and depoliticised by 
liberal democracy. Politicisation is the process of acquisition of critical 
consciousness about the dominating life-world, which leads to an 
individual’s reflexive self-retrieval from the social structural 
imposition. A politicised person becomes impatient of the liberal 
democratic system and yearns for an alternative to the party system 
based on vested interests impeding democratisation at the grassroots 
and leaving the transition from ‘representation’ to ‘participation’ a 
mirage. It is not accidental that people’s politicisation is giving rise to 
non-party political formations all over the world.” 


Conclusion 


The central argument of the paper is that decentralisation of governance 
in any pure form seeking to accomplish participatory democracy at 
the grassroots is a theoretical implausibility in a society of gross 
inequalities, wherein at best decentralisation would mean only a 
constitutional reform bringing in devolution of governance for making 
development administration faster. It means an administrative 
rearrangement for economic growth without equity and alteration in 
local power structure, helping primarily to pass on quickly the socio- 
economic and ecological consequences to the locality. The second 
contention in the paper is that the people are by and large unaware of 
the debating perspectives of decentralisation and guided by the 
popular consciousness that is eclectic and shallow. Deprived of critical 
thought in the absence of social dissemination of theoretical 
knowledge, and controlled by the vested interests of the dominant 
class, the poor remain largely depoliticised. The paper then argues 
that multiple factors impede politicisation and empowerment of the 
poor. It is maintained that, theoretically speaking, the state machinery 
cannot succeed beyond a point in empowering the weak, because it 
means the government joining the class war in favour of the poor, 
which is unlikely as the government is an upper class instrument, 
ultimately. The final concern of the paper is about the political outlet 
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to the theoretical stalemate, which involves designing of praxis 
strategies for politicisation and empowerment of the poor through 
the opening up of new sources of symbolic capital for enhancing social 
capital strength and whereby ensuring alternative institutional 
development leading to structural changes in the local society. 
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Peace Process and Democracy: 
Principled Approaches towards a 
Non-violent Culture’ 


Karunamay Subuddhi 


Introduction 


In RECENT YEARS the coupling of social movement activities, which 
is rooted in a transformative vision of social processes and democracy, 
has contributed to the development of a culture of peace. Over the 
years, at the international level, the agencies involved in peace 
processes have established a number of standard-setting instruments, 
declarations, and action plans beginning with the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights (UDHR) in 1948.* Throughout its history, the United 
Nations has worked to promote respect for human rights through 
education and information. It raises public awareness about the 
international instruments protecting human rights, especially through 
human rights education. But the creation of a world, which embraces 
the principles of non-violence, respect for human rights, sustainable 
development and cultural diversity, is still faced with many challenges- 
Current global trends threaten entire societies with social, economic 
and cultural marginalisation. There has been a resurgence of conflicts 
in many parts of the world. There are instances of protracted conflicts 
due to structural injustices in the political, legal and economic domains. 
In many situations, the peace processes and reconciliatory moves have 
failed due to institutionalisation of asymmetric relations at the 
economic, political, social and cultural levels and state’s employment 
of exclusionary, particularistic and ‘totalising projects’ in dealing with 

conflicts.3 
In response to new challenges in the post-Cold War era, the United 
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Nations launched an intense debate about democracy and its 
connections with development and peace and the UN’s role in bringing 
it about. The debate on democratisation converged with the debate 
on security and development. In academia, democratic peace theorists 
mapped state’s behaviour with regard to war and peace and the 
necessary institutional arrangement for peacekeeping and conflict 
resohrtion. International legal scholars and social scientists devised 
many alternative proposals to legalize politically legitimated 
interventions to bridge the gap between the UN Charter (notably, 
the non-intervention and sovereign equality of states) and the political 
legitimacy of humanitarian intervention. Discourses and the practices 
at the United Nations shifted the focus from mere economic factors 
or the structure of international arena to the quality of state institutions 
and democratic procedures, ° The United Nations set certain standards 
of values, attitudes, modes of behaviour and ways of life that reject 
violence and prevent conflicts by tackling their root causes. The year 
2000, designated by the UN as the International Year for a Culture of 
Peace, introduced certain codes of democracy, culture of non-violence 
and just socio-economic order to develop an environment for peaceful 
coexistence and trust building. With the Millennium Development 
Goals, UN started a global movement for a culture of peace, forming 
alliance with the existing social movements already working towards 
this goal. 

Despite increasing recognition of the importance of democratic 
process in conflict resolution and peace building, the link between 
non-violence and the normative (deliberative) mode for decision- 
making is seldom articulated among the practitioners of peace research. 
It relates to, apart from gross considerations of constitutional rules, 
structures of representation and the processes involving a discursive 
space, where arenas of popular voices can be expressed independent 
of state politics. Non-violence is based on widespread participation 
and it cannot function without extensive dialogue and communication. 
It stresses self-reliance and empowerment of each individual; it 
requires international tolerance and collective cooperation. It operates 
best with decentralized structures and it forms a model of grassroots 
actions. Non-violence heightens the prospects for the practice of a 
more comprehensive form of democracy at two levels. The first level 
concerns the relationship that non-violence fashions with the other 
a 

and conduct of politics within the non-violent camp 
feel At this level, democracy qua ideal becomes important in 
mobilizing of support for the eventual instrumental success with the 
opponent. 
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The democratic promise to create a culture of peace has been 
emphasized by some leading activists and democratic theorists of the 
present era.” It is through their writings as well as in the practices of 
new social movements that democracy is recovering some of its former 
Meanings associated with certain unitary values, common interests 
and deliberation.4 Democratic ideals for a non-violent culture and 
the new social movements are oriented towards grassroots control, 
and the principal mode of political activity is non-violent civil 
disobedience. Instead of an adversarial democracy that depends on 
crosscutting cleavages, it looks for the coinciding cleavages that people 
share. 


movement, involving peace processes for establishing a non-violent 
culture. In the following sections of the paper, I focus on the culture 
of politics and non-violent civil disobedience as a social movement 
and give examples of its global spread. The paper deals with non- 
violent civil disobedience as a form of political communication located 
within the framework of modern constitutional democracy, drawing 
on the ideas of some leading exponents of the contemporary 
democratic theories, and by demonstrating its continued relevance in 
contemporary societies. 

Culture of Politics and Non-violent Civil Disobedience 


Sonie social theorists argue that civil disobedience and its continued — 
relevance has historically specific connotations and it should be 


It is an important means of political expression that is used to provoke 
democratic deliberation about important questions relating to problems 
of injustice, and policy formulation about just law. The tradition of 
non-violent civil disobedience has been recognized as a special form 
of conduct and speech act, a form of political expression and symbolic 
action, which has not been treated as simply criminal conduct in 
modern democratic forms of jurisprudence in the contemporary 
society. Civil obedience as a form of action generates meanings beyond 
the mere fact of breaking a law and being punished for it. Instead, 
the action will form the basis for public discussions about the question 
of injustice. It is in this sense that those who perform such acts are 
accorded special and elevated status in the history of criminal justice 
system, especially since the US declarations of independence and 
human rights.° 
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are two broad approaches to non-violence and conflict resolution: 
pragmatic and principled approaches. Following pragmatic approach, 
peace activists of the non-violent movement may use non-violence as 
a method or technique to bring about desired change, mostly oriented 
towards bringing about changes in leadership and policies within a 
given timeframe to guide the struggles. In contrast, the practitioners 
of principled non-violence view non-violence as an underlying ethical 
principle that determines actions. 1? Judith Stiehm, in a perceptive essay 
titled “Non-violence is Two’ (1968)! has clearly set out these two 
important strands of non-violence. One is based on human harmony 
and moral rejection of violence and coercion, which she termed 
‘conscientious’. The other strand sees conflict as normal and rejection 
of violence as an effective way of challenging power, what she called 
‘pragmatic’.!2 She noted that they are different in their motivation, 
assumptions, and their implications. In fact, some argue that in 
practice and in orientation, especially in divided societies, utilizing 
both principled and pragmatic approaches will enhance processes of 
sustainable peace. Both pragmatic and principled approaches can be 
oriented towards either reform or revolution. It can be oriented 
towards bringing about changes in policies as well as fundamental 
changes in the social structures, patterns of relations, attitudes, values 
and behaviour that cause and sustain conflict.!4 

Among the writers who have endorsed the right to disobey the 
authority of the state, few, however, have attempted to ask why we 
should or should not do so. In the Western tradition Immanuel Kant 
argued that it is logically impossible to justify civil disobedience in a 
democratic constitutional state because the sovereign represents the 
united will of the people, and the sovereign cannot logically resist its 
own authority.!5 Kant argued that under popular sovereignty citizens 
couldn’t be both lawgivers and revolutionaries against their own laws. 
He maintains that when a constitution is defective, the only option” 
available is to bring about legislative reform, but there should be no 
right to rebellion or revolution. Kant argued that by granting a right 
to revolt or disobey unjust laws (as the US Declaration of 
Independence asserts) we would only render all constitutions 
‘insecure’ and create a lawless state of nature.16 Although Kant clearly 
argued that to disobey or to-employ any form of coercive resistance 
is self-contradictory under any form of popular sovereignty, he 
maintained that some form of negative resistance is not inconsistent 
with the purpose, such as refusal of the people to submit to all kinds 
of demands that a government may put forth as necessary for 
administering the state. He maintained that citizens should be able to 
argue and criticize a ruler. In his famous essay on the meaning of 
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enlightenment he argued that citizens should not only criticize but 
also should have the courage and will to express their criticisms openly 
as a means of promoting public reason.!” Kant and some of his 
followers have justified this form of resistance. For instance, reflecting 
on a similar ew ponte German philosopher and sociologist, Jurgen 
Habermas (1985)'8 maintained that the right to civil disobedience 
remains suspended between legitimacy and legality for good reasons. 
But the constitutional state that prosecutes civil disobedience activists 
like common criminals (or look upon civil disobedience as form of 
criminal act) falls under the spell of an authoritarian regime. Public 
deliberation is crucial as Kant argued in his defence of the principle of 
publicity.’ For some it is the best possible means of extending the 
civilizing process or disciplining process, which Elias, Foucault and 
others have analysed in accounts of self-control with respect to, inter 
alia, violence, speech, posture and gesture.” Habermas, for instance, 
claims that the discourse theory of morality defends the right of 
individuals to be consulted about decisions that may affect them 
adversely. The discourse approach”! suggests that societies can hope 
to solve the problem of how members can satisfy their needs without 
harming each other if they grant each person the right of equal access 
to all decision-making procedures that impinge on them. Habermas 
argues that individuals who take part in open dialogue should follow 
certain basic procedures. First, they should enter dialogue when one 
is convinced that no one can know who will learn from whom. Second, 
they should strive to reach agreements which rely on the force of the 
better argument and which try to reduce overt and subtle forms of 
power. Third, they should think from the standpoint of others and 
aim to agree on universalisable principles which bind all together as 
moral equals. However, in setting such principles, no assumptions 
are made that this condition of ideal speech will ever be realized. - 


Rawls and Non-violent Civil Disobedience: 


In the present era, one of the influential sources of discussions about 
civil disobedience is the American philosopher John Rawls who in his 
classic work ‘A Theory of Justice (1971) attempted to rework the liberal 
thought by shifting our attention from traditional utilitarian concerns 
to a neo-Kantian resurrection of contract theory.” Consistent with 
the views of Gandhi and King, Rawls considers civil disobedience as 
a mode of public address that is by definition non-violent. If an act is 
violent then it contradicts the duty of civility that underlies the concept 
of civil disobedience. 

In this work Rawls focused on the subject of civil disobedience 
elucidating the truth of non-violence and civil disobedience at the 
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political level drawing on the Greek tradition as it was reflected in 
the judgment reached by the duly established authority [court] that 
sentenced Socrates to death. Socrates resisted a specific authority, 
law or policy considered unjust and provided the precedent for a 
tradition of dissent and at the same time explicitly submitted himself 
to the judgment reached by the authority by refusing to escape from 
isaac oun wnat By doing so, he protested the unjust law but 
the rulemaking prerogative of the existing political system 

as legitimate and generally binding. In this sense, Rawls clearly 
within a Socratic tradition that accepts the existing system 

as the framework and at the same time considered civil disobedience 
on some justified grounds.”* He defined (1971) civil disobedience as 
‘a public, non-violent, conscientious yet political act contrary to law 
usually done with the aim of bringing about a change in the law or 
policies of the government’. Rawls formulated the grounds on which 
legitimate democratic authority and the law in question could be 
resisted even while maintaining fidelity to law. At the same time he 
sought to appeal to fundamental political principles under girding a 
democratic regime. Rawls’s model of civil disobedience is applicable 
only in a ‘nearly just’ [democratic] and ‘well ordered’ society where 
there may be a possibility of some serious violation of justice. He 
speaks of dissent only in the context of a democratic state in which 
citizens accept the overall legitimacy of the constitution. In his 
formulation of liberalism and social contract theory, he starts off from 
a hypothetical situation [a political context] where the members of a 
society agree, prior to entering this society, on the fundamental 
principles of justice that govern their subsequent interactions. A crucial 
aspect of this hypothetical position is that no one knows his particular 
place in society. Behind this so-called ‘veil of ignorance’, free, equal 


(Rawls, 1971). Non-violent civil disobedience only becomes an option 
when violations of justice exceed those limits. It is then an act through 
which the minority appeals to a majority to reconsider a particular 
issue within the limited context of an existing constitution and a 
commonly shared perception of rights and duties. He revealed his 
becomes necessary when ‘the conditions of free cooperation are being 
violated’. The dissent in his formulation expresses the fidelity to 
‘fundamental democratic principles of a democratic regime’. 

To some critics, this form of non-violent civil disobedience is a 
sort of non-revolutionary encounter with the state which does not 
challenge the legitimacy of the existing structure and hence is reformist 
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and non-challenging in practice. Within this tradition, activists would 
hardly refuse to question the political foundation of the liberal order 
restricting themselves largely to the allocation of consent to the 
legislative procedures of the state and leaving untouched the 
remaining components, such as the bureaucracy, the police and the 
army.” This civil disobedience is a subtle discursive mechanism, which 
is limited to a mere challenging of individual laws or policies 
mira Dee Rese a E a han E Helen 
work on governmentality many critics exposed the discursive 
domination under liberalism constructed around the key values such 
as individual autonomy and free market competition. Rawls’ theory 
of civil disobedience is within this scope, which is compatible generally 
with the accepted ideas of freedom and justice; but hostility arises as 
soon as such practices of dissent transgress the existing levels of 
tolerance and challenge the foundations of established political and 


In the western tradition, particularly in the USA, the legacy of civil 
disobedience is linked to the memory of Henry David Thoreau, who 
refused to pay the Massachusetts poll tax as a way of protesting the 
from the jail [he had to spend one night in the jail] when a friend of 
his paid the tax for him without his consent.” 

Two years later Thoreau gave a lecture that was subsequently 
published as a essay ‘On the duty of civil disobedience’ in which he 
expressed disgust toward the practice of citizens who, while privately 
professing to be opposed to injustice caused by a government, do 
nothing to register their dissent publicly to their government and 
their fellow citizens, and in so doing they tacitly support it. This, to 
him, was the most serious obstacle to reform. Thoreau’s principled 
position has been a major inspiration for writers and practitioners of 
civil disobedience. In addition to that, the writings of Leo Tolstoy, 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King Jr., among others, have been the 
most importan! ouer of world wide septation fo prachifionera of 
non-violent civil disobedience. 

Martin Luther King, Je the Baptist Minister and spiritual leader 
of the American civil rights movement was arrested in 1963 for 
participating in a demonstration in Birmingham, Albama. In a famous 
letter from the jail, King argued in defence of civil disobedience and 
elaborated the practice of disobedience by distinguishing between 
just and unjust laws and stated that just as one has a moral 


tesponsibility to obey just laws, one also is morally duty bound to 
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disobey unjust laws. He also articulated the accompanying duties of a 
person engaged in civil disobedience, including reverence for just 
laws. For instance, he stated, ‘One who breaks an unjust law must do 
so openly, lovingly, and with a willingness to accept the penalty...of 
imprisonment in order to arouse the conscience of the community 
over its injustice, is in reality expressing the highest respect for the 
law’. Similarly, reflecting on the occasions when civil disobedience 
is justified, John Rawls had stated that if a law is unjust, but the basic 
structure of society is reasonably just, then in most cases we should 
not engage in civil disobedience?! 


Gandhi and his Ideals of Non-violent Civil Disobedience 


The acknowledged leader representing the tradition of non-violence 
and civil disobedience is Mahatma Gandhi whose political campaign 
during 1930 and his powerful non-violent movement which was 
symbolized in his famous Salt March had a profound influence all 
over the world. According to Judith Brown the goal of the salt 
‘satyagraha’ was to shame the British raj publicly. She wrate: “More 
important from the satyagrahis’s point of view was the publicity value 
of the raids and the police methods their suppression elicited. The 
raids were not intended to get salt but to force the government into 
violent retaliation, even to the extent of firing on unarmed crowds, 
to show not just to local sightseers but to a world-wide public the 
fangs and the claws of the Government in all its ugliness”.52 According 
to some commentators, Gandhi’s Salt March was more than a mass 
political action. For Gandhi it symbolized a living sermon to the nation, 
although, in the particular context, it was focused on the issue of 
independence. Through speeches, writings and by examples, Gandhi 
articulated a set of principles and practices by which it became a 
movement for non-violent civil disobedience — a philosophy of non- 
violence and truth. T. Majumdar, who was one of the participants of 
the Salt March, interpreted the Salt March in an essay (1932) as an 
act of dedication to God. It was also a campaign for individuals, the 
soldiers of Gandhi’s ashram family, with all their human frailties. 
For Gandhi, living a life of non-violence was an integral part of 
conducting an effective non-violent campaign. Showing gratitude to 
Gandhi his biographer, Louis Fischer once said that Gandhi’s greatness 
“lay in doing what everyone could do but does not”.° Gandhi brought 
about revolutions using democratic principles. For Gandhi, the means 
used in settling the disputes between the Indian people and the British 
Government would determine the type of government India would 
evolve. Gandhi used to say very often that if the right means were 
used, the ends would take care of themselves. Gandhi called this 
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philosophy ‘satyagraha’, which in English is commonly translated as 
non-violence, direct action and civil disobedience. The basic principle 
of satyagraha is to seek negotiations. The goal of non-violent 
movement is to establish an appropriate social and political climate in 
which people will be inclined to cooperate with each other. In this 
particular context, for instance, Gandhi’s Salt March of 1930 helped to 
legitimise the independence movement in the eyes of the Westerners 
on the one hand, and diminished the discursive authority of the 
opponents and undermined their legitimacy and authority, thereby 
permanently altering the public discourse on India’s future. 


Green Movement, Democracy and the new Field of Non-violent 
Civil Disobedience 


Environmental, anti-nuclear and feminist activism reflect a new field 
of conflicts in post industrial society where stakes include identities 
and autonomy and mark a shift from the old political-economic 
conflicts represented by entities such as classes struggling against their 
class opponents for extension of citizenship, political rights and 
economic interests. These movements provide different basis of civil 
disobedience and non-violence. There seems to be a kind of 
gravitational force pulling the debate over deliberative democracy, 
engaging the lessons of social movements. Interestingly, an equal and 
opposite force is attracting the social movement scholars towards the 
problems of political discourse. Since mid eighties, scholars of social 
movement politics are increasingly accepting discourse as a central 
problem of social movement politics.%” 

The new social movements and the forms of collective action in 
the contemporary society represent a diffuse system of action marked 
by conflicts about ‘framework of sense’ and about general normative 
and linguistic codes. A necessary condition for the survival of such 
form of actions as expressed though these movements is the existence 
of a public sphere independent of the institutions of government.” 
With a deliberative turn, especially in democratic ecological discourse, 
there is now a strong emphasis to create a public space in which the 
competing claims of the participants can be evaluated for their validity 
rather than mere popularity. The objective is to move the views of the 
participants toward a reasoned consensus based on sound arguments 
and reliable evidence.%? 

Since the end of II World War, post-industrial societies have moved 
towards a transition from an administrative to a scientific state with 
an agenda heavily laden with scientific issues. Science has become 
increasingly important for the emerging discourse of the global 
because the universalistic character of science assures the global 
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validity of scientific knowledge concerning environmental problems. 
Claims about giobal nature of world’s environmental problems have 
been made since 1960s, with the work of club of Rome. However, 
more particularly, since the Bruntland Report by World Commission 
on Environment and Development in 1987, and the ensuing ‘Earth 
Summit’ it has been a general practice to treat environmental problems 
as global problems. The Bruntland Report (Our Common Future, 1987) 
has provided a shorthand official definition of sustainable 
development - the solution of the environmental problems 
at the global level.” It is essentially those forms of development that 
attempt to meet the need of the present generations without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet their needs. 
The concept of sustainable development applies both to developed 
(industrial) as well as relatively less developed nations. However, 
the debates on global environmentalism, combining the experiences 
of the citizens of poorer countries and of the experiences of richer 
countries show different trends and the debates involve multiple 
movements driven by different actors. Many of the resolutions that 
have resulted from the international events are showing multiple 
contradictions.! Since 1992, there seem to be newer frameworks for 
analysis and explanation emerging. The recent discussion about global 
environmentalism represents a bi-polar division of perspectives 
breaking the global into rich and poorer countries. Global forum, in 
various instances, have provoked international controversies. Indian 
scientists on some occasions have even pointed out the erroneous 
and biased view of the global agencies in projecting environmental 
standards in favour of developed countries.** The landscape of 
making become more apparent in the greening efforts initiated at the 
United Nations Conference for Environment and Development in 
1992, involving north-south dialogue for environmental negotiations. 
Some critics even described the event as ‘tale of two cities’, showed 
how it was driven and dominated by the Northern concerns.43 The ~ 
countries that responded most energetically to UNCED discussions 
were those that perceived their position in the global map as unfairly 
targeted in the North’s analyses and declarations. They resisted the 
North’s attempt to preserve local natural resources and moral 

by transforming it into a resource under the control of 
the North. 

Critiquing the science’s bias towards technological interests 
Habermas had acknowledged how the traditional social structures 
are increasingly subordinated to conditions of instrumental rationality 
and how the trend of relentless acceptance and blind support of science 
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competent fullmen’ of social ike by experta ino protecion again 
the paternalism and ‘self-empowerment’ of administrative agencies. 
The loss of public faith in scientific predictions and the uncertainties 
are the characteristics of what Ulrich Beck (1992) calls the emergent 
‘risk society’.© Science, which is the medium as well as solutions of 
environmental problems, occupy a controversial and contradictory 
position in the risk society. Against this backdrop of uncertainty about 
the risk associated with scientific practices and progress, a variety of 
approaches to science, knowledge and nature have emerged. 


Green Ideology and the Structure of Discourse 


Despite ambiguities in setting environmental standards, green 
ideology constitutes a comprehensive philosophy of society and social 
life. It presents a movement with a set of goals and also a strategy to 
restore the ecological balance with a central message to ‘return to 
nature’. Given the complex relationship between environmental science 
and environmental decision-making, public pressure is increasingly 
becoming a powerful driver for improved environmental performance, 
especially when local communities are mobilized to monitor and make 
potential polluters accountable. Environmental pressure group tactics 
now reflect distinctive waves of environmentalism.47 In the ‘call for 
nature’ the early green theorists were found drawing heavily on the 
constructive humanist values, in some ways closer to the European 
anarchical tradition of thought and utopian imagery of a new society 
and social order. However, contemporary green movements symbolize 
the twentieth century reaction to crises of post war and post- 
industrialism. The writings of many of these scholars became important 
milestones in the formulation of alternative social order.“ 
Democratic content in the green movement is another very 
important aspect. The deliberative and participatory form of 
democracy in the green movements employ two related arguments. 
In the first instance, democracy should produce more responsive 
government. Institutions must be more responsive and accountable 
because power would be shifted away from the hands of the few and 
decision-making would draw on a wider range of interests beyond 
Related to these arguments is the assertion that with greater knowledge 
and diffusion of information, people would be more articulately 
involved in environmental decision- making. Fuelled by the scientific 
discourses and the empirical data that stand behind them, many 
environmental movement organizations such as the Environmental 
Justice PIE ENERHSNE (EJOs) and Environmental Knowledge 
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Professionals, especially those who are working in the health sector, 
are representing strategic points of leverage for reconstructing political 
discourse on the environmental dilemmas.*? Many scholars now 
recognize the relative strength of this expanded potential through 
effective state-civil society network toward the development of 
ecologically sustainable management directives and politically viable 
implementation and enforcement mechanisms. Some interpret this as 
a process of social learning through rational problem solving - a 
mechanism to restrict the uncontrolled expansion of materialistic 
steering by the states and corporations™ and to alter the people’s 
preferences through exchange of knowledge and views, promoting 
collective and community identities.51 

On the question of green commitment'to non-violent protest in 
civil society, however, an entirely distinctive and satisfactory green 
justification for non-violence is yet to emerge. While all greens reject 
extreme violence and war there are numerous examples of green 
activism directed against certain global players often taking a violent 
turn, whether it is spiking bulldozers, pulling up genetically modified 
crops or smashing McDonald’s outlets. They are definitely not against 
destroying properties. Some critics suggest that it may be necessary, 
within civil society, to distinguish between violence against people 
and violence against property.°* The green commitment to non-violent 
protest in civil society has a practical explanation arising from the 
close links between the green movement and peace movements, such 
as anti-nuclear and women’s movements. All these movements reject 
the use of violence against people and they express anthropocentric 
arguments centring on political struggles such as anti-militarism, fear 
of nuclear accidents, the links with male violence etc. But non-violence 
has not figured very prominently in the debates involving green 
political theory. At the level of green principle, there is a trade-off 
between non-violence and other green ends. For instance, for 
achieving a sustainable society greens need to show, with well- 
rehearsed anthropocentric arguments, that non-violence is a 

- prerequisite for achieving that end. 

Environmental Movement in India 


In India, the call for ‘return to nature’ was embedded in the Gandhian 
principles and philosophy of life In the Indian context seeds of New 
Social Movements germinated during the freedom struggle with an 
emphasis on swadeshi. With Gandhi’s influence there was increasing 
insistence for village handicrafts, self-help, native industries and 
boycott of foreign goods as weapons to retain self- identity and to 
fight British colonialism in India. Gandhi's insistence on non-violence 
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(ahina satyagraha (insistence on truth), civil disobedience and non- 
cooperation, selfgovernment and restoration of panchayats, sarvodaya 
(uplift of all) and bhoodan movements etc., are aimed at reconstruction 
of the Indian society towards a post industrialist society and post 
modernist expressions similar to contemporary New Social 
Movements. 

Taking specific instances of social movements in the Indian context, 
we find the expanding discursive space within civil society rooted in 
a transformative vision of social change. The strategic orientation of 
many of the movements, including environmental movement, is 
influenced profoundly by Gandhian ideas that sought to establish 
lokniti or the rule of the People through basic democracy, distinct 
from ‘rajniti’ or state politics.’ Movement activism centred on issues 
of ecology and penner using largely the forum of bureaucracy and 
judicial politics.”* Forest-based environmental groups lobbied in the 
corridors of ministries and departments fighting for the cause of 
environment. Environmental groups teamed up with other social 
movements and alliances lent strength to promote people’s forest 
policy.” In several instances, NGOs’ mobilization of the tribal interest 
helped in formulating national legislation defining the rights of those 
displaced by development projects. Through Public Interest Litigation 
(PIL) several right-based claims have been brought to the courts. In 
several cases, environmental activists have stayed orders to prevent 
the operation of hazardous and polluting industries, sae activities, 
power projects and encroachments on natural preserv Narmada 
Bachao Andolan, inspired by Gandhian Philosophy of civil 
disobedience and satyagraha, submitted numerous petitions in the 
local courts in Maharashtra and Gujarat, and also in High Courts and 
Supreme Courts.°” Right-based claims made by the justice-seeking 
groups were placed before court on opposite directions of the 
courtroom procedure and action campaign. For instance, the tribal 
group, the Van Gujjars, sought to exercise their right to livelihood in 
the face of conservation movements that attempted to protect the 
Rajaji National Park. NGOs representing the tribal interests and the 
NGOs that represented the environmental interests brought their case 
to the ministries at the centre and state levels as well as to the courts.” 
Global networks in activism, especially in environmental and women’s 
movement politics, have made use such networks in exerting pressure 
on state level policy makers. Narmada Bachao Andolan, for instance, 
received global publicity and was able to exert pressures both at the 
national level as well as at the international level, which led to the 
withdrawal of Japanese aid and the decision of the World Bank in 
1992 to discontinue support for the project that Government of India 
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initiated and the Government of India’s involvement in a series of 
studies reassessing the human impact of the project. ‘Chipko agitation’ 
as an environmental movement also contributed in generating 
environmental debate in India and abroad.” 

Engaging in creative intervention at the global-local level in post- 
colonial situations, Indian scholars have problematised the global 
through the articulation of local concerns and interests, in all their 
diversities.” Critiquing the imperialistic category of the global and 
its coercive power, commentators have grounded genuine democracy 
not only at the local and national levels but also at the international 
level, ensuring that human survival and the rights of the poor and the 

are high on the agenda. Ecological justice is the most 
driving force in the struggles for democracy. Interrogating the 
distributional aspects of development as well as arguing for a new 
ecological praxis some have set newer grounds for ecological justice 
shifting the standards of environmental narratives towards the 
achievement of social Justice as the prerequisite to ecological 
sustainability, redefining the political praxis and democracy from state 
to communities, radically reconstituting to accommodate the poorer 
and marginalized sections and their needs.®! 

Considering the complex civilisational mosaic of India and its 
cultural and ecological diversity, some critics conceive of the ecological 
space as a contested terrain between competing social actors - between 
haves and have-nots, men and women, city dwellers versus rural 
peasants, marginalized groups versus dominant groups. Ecology and 
culture are so constituted by conflicts that both dominant and 
subordinate groups try to articulate and exercise hegemony around 
culture and ecology. Positing communities as alternative sites of 
political praxis, the contemporary ecological critique assigns priorities 
to the logic of self-reliance, logic of place, people and their resources 
that are bound into locally sustaining ecological systems. Mahatma 
Gandhi's anti-colonial discourse created such a counter-hegemo ny 
by resurrecting the community beyond the civil society / state nexus. 
In recent ethno-regional and ecological movements in India, such as 
Jharkhand Movements and Narmada Valley, tribal areas are witnessing 
an unprecedented range of collective assertions and grassroots 
mobilization. Their concerns are not confined to distributional issues 
alone, but relate to qualitative aspects such as issues of identity, 
ideology and so on. Ecology is central to this interface. Struggles in 
Jharkhand and the movements opposing the Narmada Dam transcend 
the prevailing idea of development and show that ecological problems 
are largely the product of uneven patterns of development both 
between and within industrialized and less industrialized nations. 
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These movements stand for ecology with justice. 
Conclusion 


In this paper I have attempted to refocus democratic thinking on Non- 
violent civil disobedience showing an internal relation between 
democracy and non-violent culture of social movements. The 
democratic legitimacy of these movements lies in the ability of all 
individuals subject to a collective decision to engage in authentic 
deliberation about the decision. The new social movements are usually 
understood to be collective challenges mounted by relatively marginal 
groups against powerful elites and dominant ideologies. While 
discourse and public reasoning have been accepted by scholars as the 
central problem of non-violent civil disobedience, challenges these 
movements face in explaining their ideas and grievances and the tactics 
that they employ to overcome these concrete disadvantages are not 
always non-violent. In the process of altering the terrain of conflict, 
there may always be a possibility of tension between the standard 
mode of deliberative democracy and non-coercive democratic 
inclusion. In actual circumstances, the forms of protest tend to be 
coercive and at times destructive. While non-violence is always a 
preferable mode of intervention, the doctrine of non-violent civil 
disobedience may put a tremendous burden on those who may choose 
to abide by it.64 For movements to be successful it may be necessary 
to employ coercive means (seeking through their actions) to diminish 
the discursive authority (legitimacy) of their most entrenched 
opponents. Gandhi’s Salt March did not topple the British raj, but it 
did spur millions of Indians to disobey colonial rule, undermining 
British legitimacy and authority, while permanently altering public 
discourse on India’s future. Similar thing happened in the civil rights 
movements, which helped legitimise the movements in the eyes of 
many northern white Americans, while making the movement more 
winnable to African Americans in the south.© So, while there should 
be distinction between legitimate democratic politics and unprincipled 
political conflict, certain forms of coercion cannot be denied in social 
movement activism. For this, coercive means may have to be 
reasonably oriented towards common goals transforming those 
unequal power relations that disadvantage some groups hindering 
their equal inclusion in the political process. There would, however, 
be certain intrinsic limits on what the democratic movements may 
do- concerning the rights that are implicated in the practice of 
democracy itself. For instance, deliberative theorists, such as 
Habermas, Rawls and some others, would contend that democratic 
deliberation (public autonomy) and certain individual rights (private 
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autonomy) actually presuppose each other and certain core democratic 
values which include right to political participation, free speech and 
association. These basic values cannot coherently be violated in the 
name of democracy. The movements that are oriented towards 
achieving democracy cannot violate such rights and surely cannot 
commit or threaten violence against others if they retain the 
democratic label. However, there may always be a possibility of gaps 
that may exist between the ideal and the practice of democratic 
discourse. 
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Disarmament and World Peace: 
The Alternate Approach 


Dhurjati Mukherjee 


DISARMAMENT AND WORLD peace have been subject of much 
discussion and debate in recent years more so because of increasing 
conflicts and the threat of nuclear warfare. The post-war world, which 
was characterized by recovery from the ravages of economic 
depression, fascism and colonialism, on the one hand, and renewed 
competition for global power, on the other, had achieved a measure 
of stability through an essentially managerial response to new 
situations. The chief architects of the managerial response were the 
two Super Powers who, with their rival systems of alliance and a 
doctrine of deterrence, agreed on a period of detente and a complicated 
balancing of world power. Other expressions of the response included 
a modicum of development assistance for the countries affected by 
centuries of colonialism and a modest effort at creating an institutional 
framework of conciliation, relief and welfare under the United Nations 
system. 

But this system was not very effective as it ignored the basic issues 
of structural change and cultural diversity. The breakdown of the 
USSR and the changes in the socialist world as also the depressing 
signs of poverty and squalor i in the Third Werld have all contributed 
to a complicated situation. The unity of the Third World is rarely in 
evidence while the political elite of these countries are interested in 
equipping themselves militarily to gain position and importance in 
world affairs. The justification of large-scale arms acquisition, 
sometimes ignoring genuine developmental needs, is further supported 
by the powers who sell them, thereby creating an unhealthy 
atmosphere. 

The need for checking the proliferation of weapons of mass 
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destruction, whether they are nuclear, chemical or biological, has been 
high on the agenda of many European countries as also the USA. 
However there has been lot of disagreement in defining the long- 
term objectives of the arms race, especially the proliferation of nuclear 
arms. Four main positions have emerged in the policy debate. They 
are: 


(i) Washington and Moscow may be allowed to retain a few hundred 
nuclear weapons, but should steadily reduce their massive nuclear 
arsenals; 

(ii) they should adopt minimum deterrence and deploy nuclear forces 
that number no more than a few dozen or few hundred weapons; 

(iii) all national nuclear forces should be abolished, and only a small 
nuclear fotce under international control should be retained to 


reinforce strategic ability; and 
(iv) the long-term goal of the arms control process should be nothing 
less than complete nuclear disarmament. 


‘The rather disappointing record of the many negotiations and 
more so of their implementation should not discourage us. Nor should 
it lead one to believe that disarmament will never be possible. First, 
disarmament is not identical with peace as a disarmed world may not 
necessarily be a peaceful one. Disarmament, or simply a reduction of 
armament, is not an indispensable condition for peace. Secondly, 
disarmament follows rather than precedes an easing of tensions. In 
other words, disarmament is impossible in a world of tension and 
distrust. Thirdly, disarmament does not mean a policy of ‘either-or’. 
Disarmament comes, if at all, in stages, big or small, in certain 
categories of weapons and in specific regions. Finally, any disarmament 
measure will require safeguards and measures of verification. As long 
as states resist international inspection, disarmament measures will 
remain either limited or not adequately verifiable. 

One is reminded of the famous Inga Thorson report, which, in 
discussing the relationship between disarmament and development, 
pointed out that: l 


(i) military spending is an impediment to economic growth; 

(ii) arms race is an obstacle to the establishment of a new international 
economic order, 

(iii) arms race is a threat to international security; 

(iv) he (ocndebieayol maniacal sendit Ba cron and hesliny esanotiys 

(v) arms race is in fact accompanied by a growing sense of national 
insecurity; and 

(vi) fo the estent that higher military expenditiire, docs rier purchase 
security, it is a pure waste of resources. 
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The arms control process began around four decades ago, but 
disarmament was not viewed as an acceptable form of arms control 
until the political relationship between the United States, the erstwhile 
Soviet Union and their respective allies began to improve and 
economic benefits of doing so exceeded the perceived military utility 
of the weapons in question or until there were substantial changes to 
the security environment that allowed such a change. For example, in 
the case of the Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty or 
the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START), the promise of concrete 
political and economic benefits may have helped to strike the 
agreement. 

Although domestic economic or political pressures in the United 
States, Russia and other countries may have encouraged nations to 
reduce weapons, none of them have gone in for any substantial 
reduction. As has rightly been pointed out: “The arms control process 
may be able to play a role in efforts to ease tensions and reduce the 
risk of conflict, but disarmament cannot be expected to be the first 
step in the arms control process. Nations may offer proposals for 
sweeping disarmament treaties but they probably will not reach 
agreement with others in their region until tensions subside”.3 

The United States and Russia completed implementation of START 
I Treaty by the end of 2001. This treaty limits strategic arsenals to 
6000 warheads, counted in accordance with deployed delivery 
platforms. START II Treaty, which restricts strategic arsenals to 3000- 
3500 warheads, has never come into effect. During 1997-2000, 
discussions were also conducted over START IJ treaty, which meant 
to further reduce US and Russian arsenals to 2000-2500 warheads. 
However no concrete results have yet been achieved. The reason for 
this has been that the Russian side insisted on elimination of delivery 
systems excluded from counting while the US was interested in 
retaining their strategic delivery systems and preferred to conduct 
reductions by means of Cowes of platforms and assigning them 
to non-nuclear missions . 

President Bush and President Putin signed the US -Russia Strategic 
Offensive Reduction Treaty at Moscow on 24 May 2002. Though the 
two sides agreed to reduce their strategic nuclear warheads to 1700- 
2200, no compromise in the definition of ‘strategic nuclear warheads’ has 
been reached and, consequently in warhead counting rules. The signed 
document represents a framework agreement rather than a treaty 
and both sides have to work out the details and the implementation 
schedule. 
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As two well respected independent nuclear experts have noted, 
as of January 2005, “there are approximately 5300 operational nuclear 
warheads in the U.S. stockpile, including 4530 strategic warheads and 
780 non-strategic warheads (and) almost 5000 additional warheads 
have been retained in a responsive reserve force or are in an inactive 
status with their tritium removed”. Further, when the Strategic 
Offensive Reductions Treaty reaches its current termination date in 
December 2012, “the current stockpile of more than 10,000 nuclear 
warheads will be reduced to about 6000”. 


Ii 


While arms reduction has been insignificant, military spending of the 
major powers has increased. China’s military spending is 40 to 70 per 
cent higher than it officially acknowledges and is likely to exceed that 
of any US ally in two decades, according to a study released by the 
RAND Corporation (2005). The study has estimated China’s current 
annual defence spending at between 2.3 and 2.8 per cent of its GDP 
or between 69 and 78 billion dollars while that of the US was a 
whopping 430 billion dollars in 2004, which was 3.9 per cent of its 
GDP. “China’s defence spending has more than doubled over the past 
six years, almost catching up with Great Britain and Japan”,> observed 
Keith Crane, the leading author of the study. All the members of the 

Meanwhile the arms trade has become quite active today. Arms 
transfers have increased inexorably from $ 20 billion in 1980 to over 
$ 30 billion in the early 90s and are presently estimated at around 
$ 40-45 billion or even more. Members of the G-8 countries account 
for over 85 per cent of global weapons export. Apart from the US, 
France and the UK have increased their arms exports significantly. 
China and Israel have emerged important arms suppliers, while 
Argentina, South Korea, Brazil and South Africa are also very much 
in the fray. Even Singapore and India export arms to many countries 
as they have sophisticated industries in their country. 

An important trend in the arms trade has been the qualitative 
upgradation of arms sales. Since the 80s and specially since the 90s, 
arms transferred have been quite sophisticated. Another trend has 
been the establishment of indigenous armament industry in the Third 
World. 

Thus it is quite evident that militarization has been on the increase 
in the developing countries that have even ignored their basic 
developmental interests to fund military expenditure. It may be 
pertinent here to recall the warning of the Stockholm International 
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Peace Research Institute way back in 1981, which said: “Two-thirds 
of the world armament trade are transfers to the Third World, a 
good part of which suffers from underdevelopment, hunger and 
sickness”. And this holds good even today. Yet at the present time 
there is a net outflow of capital from the developing countries of the 
South to the developed countries of the North. 

Speaking at the opening session of the United Nations on weapons 
of mass destruction in 1993, the then US President Clinton stated: 
“More than a score of nations likely possess such weapons and their 
numbers threatens to grow. These weapons could destabilize entire 
regions. They could turn a local conflict into a global human and 
environmental catastrophe. . . . I have made non-proliferation one of 
our nation’s highest priorities” .” 

While the US has been clamouring against the spread of nuclear 
arms, there is no reciprocal disarming of the nuclear nation states. 
Questions a political analyst, and quite rightly: “How could one justify 
allowing the nuclear weapons states to retain and continue to develop 
nuclear weapons while denying other sovereign entities an equivalent 
option?” Most countries, including India, see the existing non- 
proliferation regime as inherently discriminatory. Disarmament 
advocates argue that the present regime will be impossible to sustain 
in the long run if some states remain committed to keeping and 
developing more sophisticated nuclear weapons. Some others insist 
that reducing nuclear arsenals from a few thousands to a few hundreds 
would not reduce the consequences of an all-out nuclear war; millions 
of people would perish and societies would be obliterated in such 
war. 


IV 


To suggest that nuclear weapons are immoral and harmful and that 
leaders who threaten or contemplate their use are guilty of crimes of 
state is to raise core questions about the legitimacy of any governance 
from the Gandhian viewpoint. Prof. Richard Falk rightly pointed out 
that “there is no way for a democratic political leadership to retain its 
legitimacy i in the eyes of its citizenry for very long if a sustained 
campaign around the legal and moral status of nuclear weapons is 
mounted”.8 Advocacy of a ‘no first use’ declaration, according to him, 
could provide a realistic goal for democratic movements seeking to 
restore balance in the relationship between government and citizenry 
towards the quest for international 

J. D. Sethi, a noted scholar, had also been emphatic about a global 
movement for de-nuclearisation, a movement which cuts across 
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governments, to pressurize world leaders to accept disarmament. 
Some of the steps, which have been discussed and debated at different 
forums and also at the 2000 Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT) 
Review Conference, are: 


(i) early entry into force of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT); 
(ii) an unequivocal undertaking by nuclear weapon states to eliminate 


(iti) the early implementation of STARI-I and the preservation 
and strengthening of the Anti-Ballistic Missile 

(iv) steps by all nuclear weapon states toward disarmament including 
unilateral nuclear reductions, transparency on weapons capabilities 
and Article VI- related agreements (of NPT), a diminishing role for 
nuclear weapon states in security policies, and the start of a process 
leading to complete disarmament, 

(v) reaffirmation of the objective of complete disarmament under effective 
international control within a specific time period; and 

(vi) development of verification capabilities necessary to ensuring 
compliance with nuclear disarmament agreements.? 


The imperative with respect to global security has to keep in view 
the priorities affecting the resources of the world. With poverty and 
human suffering so widespread in Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
the time has come to challenge the huge continuing expenditures on 
weaponry and military approaches to conflict resolution. There is 
growing acknowledgement that poverty created conditions that lead 
to various forms of terrorism and hostility. It is thus imperative that a 
demilitarising process is necessary to safeguard the planet and protect 
future generations against a deteriorating environment, including 
potentially disastrous forms of human-induced climate change. The 
wider implication of these challenges is that ultimately for the survival 
of humanity, we must think of ‘human security’ rather than ‘national 
security’ .10 

Thus unilateral disarmament, which has been propagated by many 
Gandhian pacifists the world over, has great relevance today not only 
to curb violence but also to achieve the Millennium Development Goals 
for which defence expenditure has to be diverted for developmental 
purposes. But when, if at all, will this be realized? There are some 
implicit assumptions in accepting unilateral disarmament which perhaps 
should be made explicit. First, it is a recognized fact that the present 
nuclear policies of the nuclear weapon states are leading towards 
what could be called a nuclear catastrophe. Second, while the 
superpowers, the USA and Russia, are talking of nuclear non- 

proliferation and arms control, they are today the biggest arms 
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suppliers and exporters, which include sophisticated weaponry to the 
Third World countries. Third, unilateralism, if it fails, might risk the 
lives of a nation but the present nuclearisation risks the lives of the 
entire humanity and of future generations. Fourth, nuclear weaponry 
and its spread to many countries of the world has posed to be the 
greatest threat to mankind more than capitalism and/or communism 
or even religious fundamentalism’. 

Unilateralism at this juncture has to be a moral initiative with a 
strong and committed leadership cutting across nations in a bid to 
convince the world about the nuclear threat and the need for 
disarmament. There has to be total unity among the Third World 
nations to resist nuclearisation through a coordinated movement and 
ensure that valuable resources are not diverted towards nuclear 
weaponry, both at the political level and also at the people’s level. 
Gandhi's Salt March, Dr. Martin Luther King’s walk from Selma to 
Montgomery and Anwar Sadat’s voyage to Jerusalem were all moral 
initiatives with people’s support. Dr. Homer A. Jack, a well known 
Gandhian thinker, observed: “Nuclear unilateralism will require the 
best brains, the most adroit strategy and the greatest sacrifice; it might 
not succeed but certainly some leader and some nation must try”. 

The dynamics of militarization and nuclearisation has vindicated 
Mahatma Gandhi's radicalism on peace and human development 
issues, which are essential today for the survival of the human race 
and society. Gandhi lived three years into the atomic age and on 
several occasions insisted that the only path to world peace was a 
radical break in the habitual reliance by governments on violence to 
achieve order. As he maintained way back in 1946: “The atomic bomb 
has deadened the finest feeling that has sustained mankind for ages”. 
Also: “If the mad race for armaments continues, it is bound to result 
in a slaughter such as has never occurred in history. If there is a victor 
left, the victory will be a living death for the nation that emerges 
victorious” .14 
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Between Euphoria and Scepticism: 


A Decade of Panchayat Reforms 
in Kerala 
Moolakkattu Stephen John 
Jos Chathukulam 
Introduction 


[KERALA IS ONE state that took the lead in initiatives for greater 
decentralisation of power and planning during the last ten years. From 
a state with a relatively poor record of decentralisation before the 
73rd Constitutional Amendment, the state has shot into prominence 
as the trendsetter not only in India but also in developing countries 
in general. It has the “greatest degree of local expenditure autonomy 
and is the most fiscally decentralized state in India, and second only 
to Columbia in the developing world’.! This was accomplished 
through social mobilisation of thousands of people, which went 
beyond mere governmental reforms. It is also the first state in India 
that tried to combine planning processes, participatory techniques 
and ideas relating to good governance with the decentralisation effort. 
Power changes in the state did not lead to reversal of the reforms 
unlike in the past. The period also produced a decentralisation 
discourse centred on the Kerala experience in an era of globalisation. 
The Kerala model of decentralisation was projected as an antidote to 
globalisation rather than its handmaid. But elements of the neo-liberal 
discourse of efficiency and good governance were embedded in the 
panchayat reforms carried out in 1999 by the Marxist-led Left 
Democratic Front (LDF) as well as in the programmes of the Congress- 
led successor United Democratic Front(UDF). Communitarian ideas 
that sought to take the decentralisation process to the neighbourhood 
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level were also introduced and experimented during this phase, which 
is another unique feature of the Kerala experience. 

In September 2005 Kerala went to polls to elect a new team of 
office bearers for the three tier panchayats, the third after the new 
Panchayat Raj system was inaugurated in the state in 1995. In 1997, 
that is two years after the post-amendment panchayats came into 
existence, the ‘peoples’ plan campaign’ (PPC) was launched 
synchronising with the Ninth Five Year Plan (1997-2002) of the state. 
From 1997 onwards, the panchayats in Kerala were provided funds 
to the tune of 35 to 40 percent of the state plan funds. A number of 
processes have been institutionalised to incorporate participatory 
inputs into the planning process since then. A process was initiated 
concurrently to amend the Kerala Panchayat Act incorporating some 
features drawn from the PPC experience and from local government 
practices in some of the Western countries. The scale of the PPC and 
the saliency of the decentralisation discourse in Kerala have not only 
caught the imagination of the nation, but have often been hailed by 
scholars outside the country as an instance of ‘democratic deepening’ 
and ‘state-society synergy’.” 

This paper attempts to make a critical assessment of the decade- 
long experience of Kerala in decentralisation. The first part of the 
paper will briefly state the key features of the panchayat system in 
Kerala. This will be followed by a review of the major achievements 
in the last ten years. The third part will focus on the problem areas, 
many of which are a residue of the past. The fourth section will deal 
with the emerging issues. 

The Kerala Panchayat Raj Act, which was originally passed in 1994, 
was amended in 1999 on the recommendations of the Sen Committee 
on panchayats reforms. The amended act constitutes the main legal 
framework within which the panchayat system functions in Kerala. 
When the Congress-led coalition came to power in the state in 2001, 
they re-christened the PPC as Kerala Development Programme (KDP) 
without significantly altering its methodology. The new government 
however ended the campaign phase, curtailed sizeably the voluntary 
component in the plan process, and announced that the plan procedures 
had been institutionalised. 

Some Key Features of the Kerala Panchayat System 

The Kerala panchayat system has a nor-hierarchical three-tier structure 
- that functions on the basis of co-responsibility. The only connecting 
link between the three tiers is the provision that the presidents of the 
Village Panchayats (VPs) are ex-officio members of the Block Panchayat 
(BP) and the presidents of the BP in turn that of the District Panchayat 
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(DP). The Members of the Legislative Assembly (MLA) and Members 
of Parliament (MP) have not been assigned any role except being called 
as invitees to the District Planning Committee (DPC). Hence there is 
no space for the MLAs and MPs to influence the decision-making 
structures of the panchayats directly. Presidents of all the tiers are 
elected through the indirect method. This makes it possible for 
frequent no-confidence motions. The Gram Sabha is constituted at 
the electoral ward level with each ward being represented by a 
member. There is considerable unevenness in the population size and 
geographical area of the panchayats. There are fifteen VPs in Kerala 
having a population of less than 10000 and six having a population of 
more than 50000. However 46 percent of the panchayats have a 
population ranging between 20000 and 30000. The same also applies 
to the geographical area of the panchayats. For example, there are 
VPs having an area of less than five square kilometres and those with 
over 200 square kilometres. Such divergences in population and area 
may be unique to Kerala. In terms of own resources, the VPs are 
better placed compared to their counterparts in all the other states in 
India. Although wards have been delimited after every five years, it 
has not been possible to address this imbalance in population and 
area. Instead the delimitation undertaken before each election makes 
the ward a fluid concept. The middle level panchayat is constituted at 
the Block level in Kerala. Elections are fought along party lines and 
there are disincentives for defection. Practices like issuing whips, which 
are found in legislatures, also exist. There are standing committees in 
each of the three tiers, and every elected representative is a member 
of one or the other committee with the vice president of the panchayat 
in each tier being the chairperson of the Finance Standing Committee. 
The president, vice president and chairpersons of standing committees 
together constitute the steering body of the panchayat. Except the 
village office, police station, registration office and those of the 
parastatal agencies, all the other offices have been transferred to the 
VPs. 

Kerala has addressed most of the first generation problems relating 
to decentralisation that many states in India are yet to come to grips 
with. It has set up DPCs and entrusted them with the task of granting 
approval to the plans submitted by the panchayats of all the three 
tiers. There is a State Election Commission, which conducts panchayat 
elections every five years. Elections also take place for vacancies that 
arise in individual wards. A State Finance Commission for 
recommending the criteria for devolution of grants to local bodies 
also is a reality. Reports of two such commissions have been accepted 
EYE Sr rey esate ue aie poe epee? Seong 
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its report. Although the panchayat act stipulates that the Gram Sabha 
should be held once in three months, it is held regularly every six 
months, as it uged to be during the pre-1999 amendment phase. These 
two Gram Sabhas routinely perform two planning-related functions, 
namely granting approval to the VP plans and the implementation of 
these plans including the selection of beneficiaries. Kerala has also 
established an Ombudsman for hearing complaints of citizens about 
the panchayat. It was originally set up with seven members and was 
later reduced to a one-man ombudsman by the UDF government, 
ostensibly on austerity grounds. A regional appellate tribunal has been 
set up in Thiruvanathapuram to hear appeals against local government 
decisions: Kerala has tried to experiment with new accountability 
systems by structuring the panchayat as an institution for collective 
decision-making rather than allowing individual members to arrogate 
power. Right to information has been granted with minor exceptions. 
The system of beneficiary selection has been made more transparent 
by setting objective criteria. Apart from the local fund audit, a new 
system of concurrent performance audit has been set up, which 
conducts audit every six months. The provision for social audit in the 
Gram Sabha has been laid down in the panchayat act, so also provision 
for announcing citizens’ charters. 


Achievements 
(a) Financial Devolution and Related Matters 


The funds devolved to the panchayats in Kerala during the last eight 
years have made them the most endowed local bodies in the country. 
After the PPC the devolution of funds from the state government to 
. the VPs increased nearly ten times. The earlier discretion in the 

allocation of funds was removed. The apportionment of funds to the 
local bodies is now based on objective criteria and the individual 
share of each panchayat is incorporated into the state’s annual budget. 
This makes it possible for panchayats to know the quantum of grants 
they are entitled to get at the beginning of the financial year itself 
and also make reasonably good estimates of their entitlement during 
the ensuing year. The incorporation of the grants to panchayats in the 
state budget itself has given it a certainty and sanctity, which can be 
upset only in the event of a downward revision of the state’s annual 
plan. The VPs get the largest share of the state’s plan grants allotted 
to the three tier panchayats — around 70 percent.? The proposal to 
seek legislative sanction for a fixed transfer of 30 percent of the plan 
funds each year, as suggested by the Second State Finance Commission, 
has not been accepted by the state government. At the moment no VP 
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gets an annual plan grant of less than 2.5 million. 

The plan grants that were devolved to the local bodies increased 
several fold over the pre-PPC phase. In 1997-98, it was 26.27 percent 
of the state’s total plan outlay. It gradually increased to 35.32 percent 
by 2001-2. However the actual plan expenditure as a share of the 
state’s total in 2001-2 stood at 25.85 percent. In actual terms, the 
expenditure did not reach anywhere near the 35-40 percent envisaged 
in any of the five years of the Ninth Plan period. The percentage of 
expenditure against the budgetary provision of the panchayats showed 
a progressive decline. It was 99.07 percent in 1997-98. By 2001-2 it 
stood at a mere 58.22 percent. The percentage of actual plan grants to 
the state’s total revenue also largely showed a progressive decline. 
From 12.64 percent in 1998-99, it declined to 7.25 in 2001-24 
(b) Methodology of Participatory Planning 
A methodology of participatory planning has come into being in Kerala, 
however imperfect it may be, and many panchayat members, officials, 
leaders of women self help groups (SHGs), local level development 
activists and contractors are familiar with it. It originally started in 
1996 with a sector wise status appraisal and need assessment in the 
Gram Sabha, which fed into the a panchayat level development report 
followed by a development seminar consisting of invited local experts 
and ward level leaders of sector groups. In this seminar, sector task 
forces or working groups prepared projects. Each panchayat member 
finds himself/herself as the chairperson of at least one such working 
group. The projects identified are presented to the Gram Sabha for 
its approval. At present it starts with development seminars, 
preparation of projects by working groups, presentation in the Gram 
Sabha, approval by the panchayat committee, vetting and technical 
sanction, and submission to the DPC for final approval. During the 
implementation phase also the Gram Sabha is convened, particularly 
for identifying / authenticating the list of beneficiaries. 


(c) Panchayats as Sites of Local Welfare and Agitation Politics 


The critical investments made since 1996 for decentralisation cannot 
be easily reversed in one go and have come to assume some degree 
of imperviousness to regime change. The devolved powers cannot be 
taken away blatantly, although more subtle forms of control could be 
brought about through government orders. Inter-tier relations in 
Kerala have been non-hierarchical, and following participatory 
planning, the VPs have emerged with greater visibility than the other 
two tiers. This is because the VPs had already a modicum of existence, 
status and functions, which the other two tiers did not have, and 
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were therefore able to make a head start when participatory planning 
was launched. Since the other tiers are new to the Kerala situation 
and have been grafted on to the already well-entrenched block and 
district bureaucratic administration following the 731 Amendment, 
they are yet to emerge with sufficient clout and visibility surpassing 
that of the bureaucracy. It is only at the VP level that the difficulties 
arising from the dual control of bureaucracy- by the panchayat and 
the line department - have been felt less. The village panchayats have 
become sites of local welfare and many poor people now frequent the 
panchayat office for pensions and other benefits. Activists who are 
focusing on dalit and tribal issues have started taking panchayats more 
seriously unlike in the past when they had largely neglected them. 
Se ae ee ree er 
politics. 


(d) Introduction of three Component Plans 


One of the progressive features of the PPC is the introduction of three 
Component Plans of which two, namely Special Component Plan (SCP) 
for SCs and Tribal Sub Plan (TSP) are included in the state budget 
itself. Ten percent of the panchayat funds are to be set apart for 
women under the Women’s Component Plan (WCP) by all the three 
tiers. It is for the first time in the country that such special plans for 
marginalized groups have been envisaged at the sub-state level. It 
has ensured regular fund flow for these marginalized sections. 
However it has restricted the quantum of expenditure for sections 
like the SCs to the SCP amount disregarding the fact that the size of 
the SC population is a determinant of the quantum of general funds 
received by any given panchayat as annual plan grant. In other words, 
by confining the SC and ST share to the SCP/TSP alone, the SC/SIs 
are deprived of a share of the general funds, which they are 
legitimately entitled to. 


(e) Quantum Jump in Social and Infrastructure Sectors 

Ten years of decentralisation efforts in Kerala have resulted in a 
quantum jump in the infrastructure projects. The panchayats spend 
roughly 25 percent of their plan funds on infrastructure, particularly 
roads. This has led to greater rural connectivity. But the maintenance 
of these roads will be an added burden on the panchayats in the 
coming years. The dispersed nature of settlements in Kerala makes 
the provision of infrastructure, communicational facilities, water supply 
and electricity costlier than anywhere else in the country. The high 
moisture content of the atmosphere and the regular monsoons also 
add to higher maintenance costs. The panchayats at all levels are more 
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prone to creation of new assets, particularly in the infrastructure sector 
than to maintaining the existing assets. While many transferred 
institutions such as schools, public health centres and anganwadis have 
obtained buildings, equipment and other physical facilities, not much 
progress has been registered in improving the quality of services. A 
- large number of development projects have been completed in the 
—state. Most visible achievements are in the social and infrastructure 
sectors. The introduction of participatory planning has resulted in 
the construction or renovation of thousands of houses, of several 
kilometres of roads, bridges, latrines, cattle sheds and buildings as. 
never before. There has been a spurt in the number of rural drinking 
water supply schemes, many of which are currently maintained by 
the beneficiaries themselves. 


(f) Women’s Associational Life 


The creation of a large number of Self Help Groups (SHGs) of poor 
women under the leadership of the panchayats is also unique to Kerala. 
Apart from addressing the gap in women’s associational life and 
enhancing their survival capabilities, the women of these SHGs are a 
source of support for the panchayats in many ways. Women are often 
seen to have a spatial affinity with the local government as it is the 
most appropriate space for associating with local public decision- 
making without having to renounce their traditional roles in the family. 
Yet it is at the same time the space that constricts their public role to 
extensions of their domestic role compared to women involved in 
state and national level politics. 


Problem Areas 


(a) The Question of Dual Role 


One of the problem areas relates to the dual role that the SC and ST 
representatives as well as the women elected under the quota system 
are expected to play in the panchayats. The SC/ST members are 
expected to represent the interests of the general population of the 
electoral constituency they represent as well as act as spokespersons 
of the SC/ST population of the entire panchayat. Since their 
accountability is to the electoral ward alone, the SC/ST members 
generally neglect the latter responsibility. This also applies to women 
panchayat members who are elected from reserved constituencies. 

ing the interests of the SCs, SIs and women has become a 
secondary consideration for most of those elected under the quota 
system. 
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(b) Scattering of Funds 


Another general problem relates to the fragmentation or scattering 
of funds. The panchayat is seen as the unit of planning. However, 


since the electoral and political accountability mechanisms are anchored 
in the ward, the members tend to stake claim to their individual ward 
share of the funds. The ‘ward mentality’ has led to the inability of 
many projects to take the advantage of economies of scale as well as 
undertake development of the panchayats as a whole. The manner in 
which funds are apportioned does not reckon with needs of people 
and regions that are backward. In other words, participatory planning 
has not led to the balanced development of the panchayat by removing 
j ao disparities. 

This distribution of plan funds along electoral constituency lines 
is even more pronounced in the Block and District Panchayats. There 
is no coordination of projects across the three levels. The creation of 
the MLA fund as well as the raising of the amount to Rs. 50 lakhs 
initially and then to Rs. 75 lakhs has led to the emergence of a parallel 
development agent at the local level. Although this has not led to 
reduction in the funds devolved to the panchayats, it has thrown to 
winds all talk about planned and integrated development. 


(c) Only Annual Plans 


Participatory planning has not been redeemed from its annual character 
even after nine years. In 1996-97 the preparatory plan exercises for _ 
the Ninth Plan were held with a five-year perspective, but when it 
came to implementation, it had to boil down to an annual plan. It has 
not been possible to have a long term perspective ever since. 
Obviously, there is a conflict between local participatory planning and 
the quality of its outcomes. This can be resolved only through a 
dynamic process of improving local governance that enables local 
authorities to lead, coordinate, negotiate, arbitrate and some times 
even say NO. Electoral cycles and term-limits encourage panchayat 
members to spend on visible projects (roads, bridges, buildings) rather 
than make lower profile long-term investments. The adoption of an 
annual perspective on planning also was another factor that prevented 
the striking of deals between different ward members by which they 
agree to forgo their ward share during an individual year to obtain 
higher amounts of allocations for their wards in later years. This 
demands not only negotiating skills, but also the existence of 
generalised trust in the community as well as across different 
stakeholders. 
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(d) Crisis in the Productive Sector and Panchayats Í 


Growth in the productive sectors, which was one of the goals of the 
PPC, has not taken place so far to any considerable degree. A sum of 
6227 crores was spent for local development during the Ninth Plan of 
which 87 percent was spent through Panchayats. Around forty percent 
of this amount was to be spent in the productive sector. The actual 
spending hovered around 30 percent, and it has been coming down 
over the years with social and infrastructural sectors benefiting.> At 
least in the short term, the reforms did not have much impact on 
tackling the development crisis of the state. It was hoped that the 
mass and class organisations would help out in the production process 
by shifting their focus from agitation to construction or development. 
The social capital built up on agitation politics by the leftists was found 
inadequate to tackle the crisis in the productive sector. Most panchayats 
followed the very same redistributive policies adopted in the social 
sector for productive sector projects also whereas a production- 
oriented planning requires the panchayat to be seen as a whole with 
the projects having a longer time horizon.° Strategic planning by which 

ities for optimality in investment decisions and integration 
of investments across different sectors and levels of government are 
possible was lacking in the decentralised planning system in Kerala. 
There is a tendency to impose uniform formulas and solutions from 
the state government level. 


(e) Gender Mainstreaming 


The reference to gender issues in planning has not led to a 
reprioritisation of needs from that perspective or effect a spread effect 
of these ideas on the political parties and the society in general. Gender 
has been one of the key facets of the PPC. J. Devika, quoting Anne 
Mary Goetz, says that the political effectiveness of women depends 
on the strength of the gender interest lobby in civil society, the 
credibility of the feminist politicians and the capability of the state to 
enforce gender commitments, and on each of these counts, 
decentralisation has a “bleak record”. She argues that the PPC “sought 
to recognise women as a group and ensure it a fair share in the 
distribution of resources; but neither such recognition nor the concern 
for such redistribution was forthcoming in wider political and civil 
societies”. She however admits that although in the short run the 
SHGs have not been able to take up gender justice issues as the 
discourse was couched largely in terms of domesticated women, the 
turn that they may take in future will determine the real potential of 
these groups.” Chathukulam and John found that mere 33 percent 
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presence has not led to the development of a critical mass capable of 
changing the norms of politics from its masculine moorings. Instead 
the elected women have been socialised into the male political styles 
and priorities. The absence of representation or critical mass at the 
party level is crucial because, in many places, particularly in the leftist 
strongholds, the party alternates as a patriarchal institution under its 
supposedly gender-neutral label. Although women’s participation 
has increased both in absolute terms and as a share of the total 
participants, this has not been translated into influence in plan -related 
decision-making. For gender planning “a major obstacle is the way in 
which women’s development is conceived”.? Goetz says, “Assigned 
to roles as wives, mothers, and home-makers, women can develop 
sex-role-limited: perceptions of their interests, linking their concerns 
primarily to household well-being”.1° The political parties in Kerala 
obviously relegate women members to a subordinate women’s wing. 
Party discipline prevents women and feminists from working across 
party lines to advance women’s rights. Yet some kind of a non- 
challenging “panchayat feminism” has emerged in Kerala at the VP 
level. Its features include reservation of one third of seats, mandatory 
allocation of ten percent of funds, creation of large number of SHGs, 
focus on women in anti-poverty programmes, creation of Jagratha 
Samithis (Women’s Vigilance Councils) and enhancement of the 
number of women in the Gram Sabha meetings. The focus of this type 
of ‘panchayat feminism’ is more on livelihood related issues without 
crossing the precincts of women’s received domestic role, and hence 
there have been very little efforts to address strategic gender needs. 
The number of women approaching the Gram panchayat for welfare 
assistance has also increased over the years surpassing that of the 
males. This also applies to some extent in the Block Panchayats. This 
type of ‘panchayat feminism’ does not have the potential to expand 
the political space for women by securing more party nominations 
than the mandatory one third of all seats. Hence, the possibility of an 
all women VP, which existed in states like Karnataka, is unthinkable 
in Kerala. 

(f) Office Administration and Quality of Services 

Office administration as well as the quality of most services has not 
improved despite the ten years of reforms. In many village panchayats 
having an urban character, it takes almost a month to get a birth 
certificate. The panchayat members prefer to designate their role as 
public workers, social workers, public relations personnel, conflict 
managers and party men. They are yet to look upon themselves as 
administrators. Although the panchayat committee has been 
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constituted to function like an undivided executive, and all the 
members have been brought*into the process of administration 
through different standing committees, in practical terms, it functions 
more like a legislature. The invention of terms like opposition leader 
in the panchayat, terms which have also been taken on board by the 
print media, have weakened the executive identity of the panchayat 
committee. Popular perception of the panchayats also is not in any 
way much different. They are seen as elected representatives akin to 
legislators, and not administrators. 

The VP had already some system of account keeping in existence 
before the inauguration of the new panchayat system, which has been 
put into disarray following the PPC without evolving an equally 
functional substitute mechanism. The quantum of work has increased, 
and correspondingly the volume of files and account books. 
Performance audit reports are not discussed in the panchayats or in 
any other village level forum, and no corrective measures are taken. 
Most of the local bodies are dependent on orders from the above and 
do not venture to take initiatives on their own. The panchayat 
members resist no orders; instead novel ways to circumvent them 
are invented. The lower level bureaucracy still seem to think that the 
panchayats should act in consonance with orders from the above and 
do not concede that orders can come from the panchayat itself. 


(Q Centrally Sponsored Schemes 

There has not been much change in the administration and 
implementation of the centrally sponsored schemes (CSS) despite the 
introduction of the new panchayat system. Although the departments 
of Rural Development and Panchayati Raj were integrated during the 
LDF rule, this integration never took effect in practice. It is under the 
control of two ministries. It was proposed to merge the District Rural 
Development Agency (DRDA) with the DP during the LDF rule (1996- 
2001), but that also did not come into effect due to bureaucratic 
pressures, particularly from groups showing allegiance to the leftist 
parties. The non- integration of DRDA with the DP deprives the latter 
of the kind of leadership role that the elected representatives are 
expected to play in local level development. In the block the panchayats 
members have a restricted role that ends with the preparation of the 
Action Plan. At the implementation stage only officials are involved. 
Panchayat members both at the block and district levels therefore 
seldom monitor the works that have been tendered in their wards 
unlike their VP counterparts. 
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(h) Absence of Employment Planning 

Planning also did not have much impact on generating local 
employment opportunities. Public works are a means to generate 
employment opportunities for the people in the locality, which has 
implications for poverty reduction. It can also have some local 
multiplier effects. The absence of employment planning was one of 
the pitfalls of the participatory planning effort. With the contractors 
bringing in migrant labour, the local people did not benefit from the 
large number of public works undertaken in the rural areas. i 

a development strategy that envisaged considerable share for 
construction 1 projects should lead to greater opportunities for 
employment. Employment planning and annual plan deadlines do 
not synchronise. The planning process failed to take care of climate, 
cropping intensity and seasonality of certain projects. Spill over of 
projects has also been caused by delays in plan formulation and grant 
disbursal leading to rush of expenditure at the end of each plan year. 
Absence of effective monitoring and evalyation has been a major 
deficiency in the entire planning process. The budget exercise, which 
has relevance only for VPs, is an unrealistic one. Budgetary figures of 
VPs are often unrealistically inflated to give an impression that the 
panchayat has a development agenda that surpasses the quantum of 
devolution effected each year. 


(i) Gap Between Income and Expenditure 


The current practice of financial transaction known as the bill system 
introduced on the recommendation of the Second State Finance 
Commission has led to a lot of confusion. The panchayats lost spending 
control over the amount allotted to them with the introduction of the 
monthly billing system. Although there were treasury controls earlier, 
plan implementation was not upset. Added to it is the fact that there 
is considerable gap between income (grants and own fund) and 
expenditure in many panchayats, which is explainable in terms of 
capacity gap. It may be noted that the actual expenditure was 
considerably below the total funds available to the panchayats during 
the Ninth Plan period. This is more pronounced in respect of funds 
made available for the SCs, STs and women. For example, a study 
conducted by K.N. Harilal in 65 sample panchayats found that in 2002- 
3 only 44.17 percent of the plan grant in aid was spent. While it was 
48.10 percent for the general category the corresponding figures for 


SCP and TSP were 34.37 and 30.19 percent respectively. Contrary to 
public impressions, the own fund share irf the panchayat plans of the 


VPs had increased over the years thereby reducing the level of 
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dependence on state grants in aid. The study also found that the 

of the own fund in the development plan of the panchayats 
increased from 5.26 percent in 97-98 to 11.31 percent in 2000-1 
Correspondingly the share of plan fund in the development plans of 
the study panchayats declined from 77.14 to 65.57 percent. - 


Emerging Issues 
(a) The Third Sector and Panchayats 


One of the low points of the PPC period was the absence of NGOs 
other than the Kerala Sastra Sahithya Parishad (KSSP) in the 
decentralisation campaign. Many Non Governmental Organisations 
(NGOs) had expertise and skills particularly relating to participation, 
which could not be used fruitfully during the campaign. The NGOs 
had made no effort to enter the process on their own. While the PPC 
period was characterised by centralised administration of plan 
procedures with emphasis on uniformity, the post PPC phase enabled 
greater space for diversities to emerge. Over the last ten years, some 
NGOs have changed their attitude towards the panchayats. This 
attitudinal change has also been facilitated by the role played by the 
Swiss-assisted programme called Capacity Building for 
Decentralisation in Kerala known gs CapDecK. Nearly two-dozen 
NGOs have been identified by CapDeck to participate in the capacity 
building efforts, mainly focussed on the VPs. Platforms for 
decentralisation also have been constituted in some districts to create 
pressure groups committed to decentralisation and decentralised 
governance for undertaking lobbying, providing support and 
information and engaging in advocacy with this objective in view. 
Projects like Jalanidhi water supply scheme could be implemented only 
through the NGOs. Since both the panchayats and the beneficiaries 
had to contribute and collaborate in the scheme, the NGOs had to 
work with the panchayats on a day-to-day basis. Hence, at least in 
the project areas, the attitude of the panchayats towards the NGOs 
has changed considerably. However, the linkages in both these 
instances have been due to the mandatory conditions laid down for 
- these projects and not the outcome of a natural evolution: Other state- 
sponsored or initiated projects like Akshaya (a grass root level 
computer literacy programme), Jagratha Samithis (women’s vigilance 
councils), Asraya (a project for addressing the needs of the destitute) 
and the Sarva Siksha Abhiyan programme also exist.. Such projects 
can strengthen or weaken the panchayats depending on the type of 
dynamics that evolves during their implementation phase. These 
projects have in general undermined to a certain degree the freedom 
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of the panchayats to allocate resources on the basis of their own 
priorities, as allocations for the above projects also have to be made 
from the plan funds. These state sponsored projects often assume a 
parallel character, and some times impose long-term liabilities on the 
panchayats, as in the case of Jalanidhi. 
(b) Political Parties and Coalitions 
Party politics has weakened considerably in the panchayats. The power 
tussle at the local level based on certain violations of pre-election 
understanding or post-election arrangements have led to factionalism, 
sometimes within the same party. The intermediation of the political 
parties in the political recruitment process has not contributed to 
improvement in the quality of the local leadership. Leftist parties 
generally look upon efficiency in administration as a as a quality on 
the basis of which the political career of a person could be shaped. 
The existence of coalitions in most panchayats makes political 
instability a recurring issue. Coalitions break up due to breach of pre- 
election understanding, change in the circumstances caused by 
defection during the term of the panchayats, or factionalism. Political 
instability has often led to the disruption of plan formulation and 
implementation in some panchayats. Most often, the central issue 
giving rise to instability is the apportionment of the tenure of the 
office of the President among the partners in the local ruling coalition. 
The failure of the incumbent to step down in favour of the nominee 
of a coalition partner or a member of his own party after being in 
power for a certain period is the main ground for political instability. 
This has been more widespread in the UDF panchayats, and in some 
cases, it has led to loss of power with the LDF being the beneficiary 
in such cases. The change of the President after a certain period to 
accommodate the coalition partners has led to the reinforcement of 
bureaucracy, and the inactivation of former Presidents. There is no 
team spirit in many panchayats that enables the panchayats to draw 
on the resources and skills of all the members. It has also been found 
that the stability of the individual political party in a coalition and the 
overall stability of the ruling coalition are positively correlated. Power 
considerations sometimes lead to the creation of new coalitions outside 
the two main coalitions. Coalitions form and break not purely on the 
basis of what transpires in the panchayat committee but in the context 
of the interface between the panchayat members and the party. Village 
level politics in Kerala will not be able to do away with coalition 
politics. The very structure, composition and election of the panchayat 
members have been tailored to function under a coalition system. 
There are several models of coalitions that have emerged at the VP 
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level that differs drastically from the type of coalition behaviour that 
exists at the state level. The disruption in the coalition in the VPs has 
not affected the state level coalition. In none of the 14 District 
panchayats the coalition arrangement has been disrupted, and if it 
had, this would have had its impact on the state level coalition. This . 
is because both at the block and district levels, the party structure is 
more developed and capacitated to manage dissension in the coalition 
unlike in the village. 

_ The Congress party advanced a proposal for direct election to the 
post of president of the VP. It was only understandable because internal 
factionalism in the VPs affected the Congress party most. The proposal 
could neither elicit support from the Left parties and their allies nor 
from the partners in the UDF coalition. The LDF was opposed to it on 
the ground that direct election would work in favour of the UDF 
candidates. Secondly, there was also the lurking fear that a directly 
elected president can create difficulties for the local party leadership, 
which operates on the principle of party primacy at all levels. The 
UDF partners were wary of the idea because of its potential to eclipse 
some of the smaller partners in the coalition. 


(c) Popular Perception 

Popular perception of the panchayats in Kerala is still negative. The 
middle and upper classes look upon the panchayats in negative terms. 
Although they do not constitute the majority in the rural areas, they 
shape the public attitudes. The poorer people are more predisposed 
to looking at the panchayats in a positive light. The system of candidate 
nomination by political parties leaves out many 

groups. For example, the dalit Christians in Kerala, who constitute 
about 8 percent of the population, but are not the dominant group in 
any of the-electoral constituencies, are seldom nominated to contest 
elections in general constituencies. 

(d) The Question of Integration 

Integration of the well-entrenched block development administration 
with the BPs is still a daunting challenge. Most of the BPs have 
constructed new buildings. The Block Development Officer (BDO) 
who is the secretary of the BP prefers to be known as BDO rather 
than the secretary of the BP, and retains two rooms, one in the BP 
building and the other in the old block office. It has been calculated 
that a maximum of 30 percent of the time and attention of the BDO is 
taken up in his capacity as the panchayat secretary. Even during various 
training programmes, the role of the BDO as secretary has been 
underemphasized relative to the role of the BDO. Since the BDO is 
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also involved in the implementation of the schemes belonging to the 
MPs and MLAs, they use this connection as a leverage to silence the 
BP members, whose positions are generally lower in the party 
hierarchy. There are also instances of the BDOs sending a person 
immediately junior to him/her to attend the BP meetings. 
Integration of plans between the three tiers also could not be 
realised so far. Although there is a provision that the VP presidents 
are ex-officio members of the BP and the BP presidents in turn are 
that of the DP, there is no smooth flow of information between the 
three tiers. Often members are unaware of projects that are being 
implemented through the other tiers. The accountability to the Gram 
Sabha applies in respect of the VP projects only. Where the members 
at the three levels belong to different political parties, the information 
gap is even more pronounced. Horizontal kind of integration of 
projects within a panchayat also is absent. The sector working groups 
that prepare projects do not have inter-group interaction, which is 
necessary for such integration of projects. The ‘ward mentality’ also 
acts against integration. The plan preparation is not sequenced and 
spaced to ensure inter-tier complementarities among the three tiers.!2 


(e) Need for Uninterrupted Fund Flow 


There have been ‘treasury bans’ for a number of years from 2001. 
Since the allocated amount of the panchayats are also placed in the 
general funds of the state and operated through the same treasury 
system, the ‘treasury bans’ apply to them, making it impossible for 
the local bodies to draw the allocated amount during such bans. Since 
the budgetary process is a legislative process, it is only befitting that 
the funds allocated to the panchayats are separated from the general 
funds and the flow made uninterrupted, with the financial performance 


of the local bodies being subject to periodic legislative examination. 


Although the DP president is the chair of the DPC, in most of the 
Districts, the District Collector acts as the de facto chairperson. The 
DPC meetings are usually held in the chamber of the Collector. In 
many District level bodies that have been set up in recent years, the 
Collector is the chairperson and the DP president is just one of the 
members. The concept of ‘District Administration’ in Kerala used by 
the media, politicians and the general public includes the Collector as 
the head, the police chief, revenue divisional officer and the heads of 
a few departments. It was particularly visible in the government 
initiated peace process in Marad in North Kerala. The DP secretaries 
are the weakest of all panchayat bureaucrats. In most of the Districts, 
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it is a conferred officer of the Indian Administrative Service, who is 
bidding his time to leave the post at the earliest opportunity. The 
position is considered to be the least attractive for middle level 
bureaucrats. This is because the DP has not been able so far to evolve 
as a power centre in the District. 


(g) Engineered Participation 

The ‘people’s plan’ did not lead to the development a citizen’s plan. 
The concept of people, which is popular in the leftist terminology, is a 
strong mobilisation plank on which participation was marshalled, often 
in an engineered fashion rather than being self-driven. The concept 
of citizen, although may be adjudged by leftists as a middle class 
notion, is a more inclusive one, one that has the potential to generate 
participation out of a sense of civic duty and agency rather than being 
engineered to serve instrumental purposes or serving merely as a 
gathering of potential beneficiaries. In Kerala the Gram Sabha 
participation has been far below the ten percent laid down in the 
amended panchayat act. Quorums are often fabricated. The middle 
and high-income groups as well as professionals do not participate in 
the deliberations of the Sabha. The share of male participation has 
declined in recent years. The earlier approach of distribution of benefits 
to individuals has been replaced by a community-oriented approach 
in recent years, which has also made participation unattractive from a 
beneficiary point of view. The terms of public participation are still 
defined by the panchayat members rather than the public. At the same 
time, it should be noted that there is no virtue per se in having a large 
number of participants in the Sabha. In each ward, we can think of an 
optimal level of participation.¥ In some urban wards, it may not be 
possible to mobilise many people. This could be particularly true of 
wards where the opportunity cost of participating in the Gram Sabha 
may be greater than the returns. Forums like the Gram Sabha, and 
the VPs for that matter, are expected to show greater concern and 
interest in protecting the local environment and the village common 
property resources. However, the Kerala record has been very poor 
on this count.!4 There are however few exceptions like the fight of 
the Perumatty panchayat against the Coca Cola factory in Plachimada. 
Another area in which the panchayats have fared very badly is in 
waste disposal. 

(h) Citizens’ Platform 


Although citizens’ platforms at different levels- especially state and 
district- were planned from above through the Kerala Institute of 
Local Administration (KILA) and Planning Board with CapDecK 
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support, and started functioning in all the Districts except Aleppey, it 
could not survive because of misplaced fears of it assuming a parallel 
power centre undermining the panchayat system. The members of 
the forum felt that it should have legal/ government backing instead 
of being purely a civil society informal initiative. Civic initiatives 
devoid of some form of imprimatur either from the state or from the 
leftist parties have not been forthcoming in Kerala. 


(i) Criticism from Within 


A controversy relating to the way the PPC was funded and carried 
out arose within the CPI(M) with a hardcore group accusing the main 
plan campaign managers of being agents of the international capitalist 
forces. In many ways the question of foreign funds and the targeting 
of some of the key people’s plan managers on grounds of being agents 
of the international capitalist forces is a backlash of the mood and 
earlier policies of the CPI(M), which generally viewed all activities 
organised outside the traditional party agenda with suspicion. While 
many party leaders have toned down their views or changed them 
altogether, the message that was conveyed earlier seems to linger in 
the minds of many leaders and the rank and file. Foreign fund, 
participatory democracy, civil society, social capital and NGOs are 
issues over which controversies have arisen in the party. The dominant 
group within the party have answered this by taking a centrist position 
within the overall leftist framework dismissing both “left extremism 
and right revisionism”. This has created some degree of ambivalence 
towards questions of decentralisation among considerable sections 
of leftists.16 Along with the arrival of participatory planning many 
new developments and institutions have emerged. The reservation 
of one third of the seats for women, reservation for SCs, the extensive 
formation of SHGs and Neighbourhood Groups (NHGs), Jagratha 
Samithis and the multiplicity of other participatory institutions such 
as water users associations pose a major challenge to the CPI(M) by 
depoliticising local politics and loosening the party structure and 
discipline. The new neo-liberal concepts such as empowerment, 
transparency, good governance, right to information, social auditing, 
civil society, citizen’s charters and so on are seen as undermining the 
kind democratic centralism and party hegemony practised and 
propagated by the CPI (M) among its faithful. For these reasons, the 
LDF government that came to power in the 2006 state elections is 
likely to adopt a more cautious approach to decentralisation. 
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(j) Training Related Issues 


The Kerala Institute of Local Administration (KILA), which is the 
main agency entrusted with the training of panchayat members, has 
received considerable patronage from national and international 
agencies as well as from the state government in recent years, 
particularly following the participatory planning phase. However, it 
has not been able to plan and design a training module capable of 
addressing the varying needs of the panchayat members. It functions 

like any other government department. Its focus of training is on 
rules and regulations, thereby often constricting the operational space 
of the elected members. It is too much to expect a government training 
institution to function as a key change agent. This is not a criticism of 
KILA alone but is a general criticism of all government training 
institutions engaged in training people’s representatives. The 
mechanism as well as the environment used for training the members 
has implications for the content of training as well as its outcome. It 
also suggests the need to impart a form of training that will empower 
the members to look at problems from the side of the people, and 
also equip them to take positions, which may sometimes lead to 
conflicts with the state government. 


(1) Corruption and the Re-emergences of the Contract System 


One of the benefits often claimed by proponents of decentralisation 
is the reduction of corruption by removing the intermediary rent 
seeking mechanisms at the local level. The concept of Beneficiary 
Committees (BCs), which was introduced with this goal in mind in 
Kerala, however, could not stamp out corruption on systemic and 
practical grounds. Now there is hardly any BC system and all works 
above Rs. 50000 are tendered. The contract system had one advantage 
as far as the panchayat members were concerned. Work would be 
carried out by the contractors in a relatively hassle free manner. The 
system had sufficient resilience to cope with payment delays.. 
Beneficiary contribution, a key component of projects implemented 
through the BCs, could not be harnessed to any satisfactory level. It 
was done often through paper adjustments. Lack of technical 
knowledge, cost overruns, failure to mobilise initial funds for starting 
the work, delays in getting the government funds, difficulties in 
tackling the lower level technical bureaucracy, and the previous legacy 
of other rural development projects of the Central Government in 
which similar people’s committees were captured by the benami 
contractors together contributed to the failure of the BC experiment. 
The contractors are known to complete a work in time and also reduce 
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other wasteful expenditure that a participatory institution like the 
BC, given its inexperience, may incur. Some of the panchayat members 
have a couple of favourite contractors, who ensure that a share of the 
total estimate is paid to them in each project. This is known in the 
language of the contractors as “member share”. This varies between 
five percent and fifteen percent and the bargaining capacity of the 
member determines the size of the share, with the women and SCs 
generally being at the lower end. The annual system of planning 
could not be made to work in a participatory environment. It was 
therefore natural that the tender system remerged because the 
contractors do not have any problem in meeting the plan deadlines. 
However, people see the VP as a less corrupt institution compared to 
the other village offices. 


Conclusion 


A decade of reforms in Panchayati Raj in Kerala has led to mixed 
results. In terms of assured flow of funds, as well as its adequacy in 
relative terms, Kerala has made impressive gains. The social and 
infrastructure sectors in Kerala also witnessed impressive gains during 
the last nine years. Kerala has taken the lead in introducing 
participatory planning for local level development clubbing it with 
the state’s five-year plan, and its experiences on this count may be i 
useful for other states. In doing so it took a break from the way 
decentralisation was implemented in other developing countries. The 
decentralisation initiatives also came in for internal party criticism 
suggesting that a consensual approach to decentralisation is lacking 
even within the LDF. The left spearheaded the decentralisation 
campaign in Kerala with a focus on development aimed at activating 
the productive sectors of the economy and sustaining the gains already 
made by the state since independence. After putting into place a set 
of procedures for annual planning with participatory inputs, the 
campaign managers failed to provide any further lead as to which 
direction the decentralisation process should go. In other words, the 
plan managers seemingly exhausted all the ideas in their 
decentralisation kitty. The failure to address squarely questions related 
to the control of the bureaucracy at all the three levels is a major 
drawback of the efforts made so far. Decentralisation can move 
forward and assume a new trajectory only if greater emphasis is laid 
on the core issue of power. Large sections, particularly the middle 
and the educated classes, do not consider panchayats particularly 
relevant to their life. This is a serious handicap because these are the 
classes whose voices often find a reflection in the civil society. The 
need to evolve strategies for making these sections develop a stake in 
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the panchayats is crucial for the successful working of many provisions 
in the panchayat act. 
eos Tendler attributed the success of decentralisation in Brazil- 

o central control to keep at bay elite capture and rent-seeking 
behaviour.!” From a consequentialist approach it is germane to argue 
that one of the ways in which specific outcomes from decentralisation 
can be ensured is through central control, which is of course the very 
antithesis of decentralisation. Although from a normative perspective, 
one would look for a situation with increasingly fewer controls, such 
controls may be inevitable during the transition stage. Decentralisation 
requires a high trust approach of ex post review of performances 
rather than low trust ex ante controls. It requires central guidance 
that emphasizes the principle of co-responsibility rather than hierarchy, 
Ysa iy akg enactment E The 
challenge of building effective monitoring and 
fee Go ee ee 
of the elected representatives is crucial for the success of 
decentralisation in Kerala. What is necessary is a perspective on 
decentralisation that seeks to strengthen the panchayat as an 
institution. This demands greater focus on the panchayat 


administration and an expansion of the participatory agenda beyond 
its current focus on planning. 
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The Need for a 
Compassionate Economy 


Tue NEED FOR a compassionate economy arises primarily from 
two reasons. (1) A non-compassionate economy will be the nursery of 
deprivation, inequality and disparities. It will be a fertile ground for 
the seeds of social conflict and violence, and for the disruption of 
social harmony which is essential for efficient economic activity. It 
will, therefore, tend to be, in the long run, a self-defeating arrangement 
for any society. (2) No social system or even individual endeavour 
can yield beneficial and tenable results if it goes against laws of nature. 
An economic system is based on inter-related beliefs and inter-related 
activities which (at least) purports to be for the benefit of all members 
of the society - for the fulfilment of (all) the economic needs of all 
members of the society. The economic activities of a society or social 
group therefore depend on the paradigms of interdependence. If the 
raison d'être and the conditions of success in an activity depend on 
interdependence, the attitude of mind as well as the determinant 
calculations of anyone who engages in the activity has to be consistent 
with the dictates of interdependence. The attitude of mind that 
conforms to the dialectics of interdependence is compassion, and not 
its anti-thesis - what is antithetical to compassion is therefore likely 
to threaten or thwart the success of an activity that depends on 
interdependence. 

Let us look at these observations in some detail. First, let us look 
at the character of economic activity. It is a social activity. It originates 
and survives or prospers because it links a number of factors or 
elements. There is no economic activity if there is no consumer. There 
is no consumer if there is no producer. There is no production without 
tools of production or the natural resources, technology or human 
resources or capital on which production depends. There is no capital 
without saving. There is no saving without income. There is no income 
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without work or employment, and so on. One does not have to say 
more to establish that there can be no successful economic activity - 
whether for the provision of goods or the provision of services - 
except on the basis of interdependence. In a regime of 
interdependence, we have to have concern for each other- concern 
for each other’s legitimate interests. Most legitimate interests are 
common to all. In fact everyone’s interest is intertwined with the 
interests of others, because, directly or indirectly, visibly or invisibly, 
our interests can be served only through the cooperation of others, 
often with the heritage that others have bequeathed. We depend on 
others for the fulfilment of our wants. One cannot dovetail one’s 
interests with those of others if one has no concern for others, or one 
feels that one’s interest can be pursued only at the cost of the interests 
of others. Such an attitude of unconcern can only lead to conflict, can 
only be described as unscientific, and one in which the interests of 
many will be sacrificed for the interests of a few who are able to use 
force or fraud or both to bolster a system. The system thus becomes 
an edifice‘of structural violence sustained by the violence that the 
state identifies as-its birthright. 

The economies or economic systems in which we live today in 
almost all countries of the world cannot be described as compassionate 
economies. They are based on the philosophy (the dictum) - The Devil 
takes the hindmost. They are based on beliefs that have been 
identified, that are often trumpeted from the housetops. A list of the 
basic beliefs and axioms (guiding principles) of this system will make 
revealing reading. 

(a) The reigning motive that governs human activity is the 
economic motive. Man is primarily a homo economicus. (b) His 
happiness lies in securing the goods and services that can give him 
material welfare. (c) The wider and surer his access to these material 
goods and services, the greater his happiness. (d) His search for 
material welfare should therefore be aimed at acquiring and retaining 
ever-increasing access to an ever-widening range of goods and 
services. (e) He should therefore have a mental attitude that craves 
for a wide range of possessions. (f) He should be made to believe 
that it is the endless multiplication of wants and the acquisition of the 
money power necessary to satisfy these wants that can assure 
happiness. (g) Wants should be created by a blitzkrieg on the mind. 
(h) It is immaterial whether these wants are related to the basic needs 
of a human being. What is material is whether they lend themselves 
to exploitation for profit making. (i) A distinction has to be made 
between wants and demand. (j) Production is concerned with meeting 
demand, and not’satisfying the basic wants - daily needs - of the 
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members of the society. (k) Since production is meant for the market, 
its goal has to be to maximize production and maximize profit. (I) 
Since production is for the market, and consumption is from the 
market, it is the forces of the market that can ensure the efficiency of 
an economy. (m) Therefore the economy should be allowed to be 
shaped by the free play of market forces, viz. demand and supply. (n) 
Competition is the key to the efficiency and success of all economic 
undertakings and the economic activities in which individuals engage. 
All else is extraneous, irrelevant. (0) The process and forces of 
competition should not be inhibited or distorted by the intervention 
of the state or society. (p) The market should be free to rule itself, 
whatever the consequences to the small entrepreneur or the wage 
earner or the consumer or those who are below the income level that 
gives access to the affluence and abundance of the market. (q) The 
State should divest itself of the responsibility to assure basic social 
security. (r) Individuals should purchase social security, and if they 
do not have the income to purchase social security, medical care or 
primary education or sanitary utilities, the Devil is there to take care 
of them. 

It is not necessary for us to examine each of these beliefs or axioms 
in detail to determine whether they are consistent with compassion - 
or from the kind of shortsighted self-interest or self- aggrandizement 
that ignores the interests of all others, that seeks self-aggrandizement 
at the cost of others. 

In fact, we see that many of these axioms have already been called 
into question, and have been contradicted by the experience of the 
recent decades. 

The economic man has wilted under the microscope. Many thinkers 
and analysts have challenged the concept or pointed out the need to 
water it down to make it defensible. They have pointed out the dangers 
of over-simplification, of under-rating the several or collective 
importance of other motives, or the process of the movement or 
instincts in arriving at preferences and taking quick decisions on 
courses of action. 

Those who talk of maximization of production and limitless growth 
have had to accept that there can be no production without resources, 
that resources are limited, and subject to depletion, and, in some cases, 
exhaustion, that many of these cannot be replenished once they are 
production. 

Those who talk of the magic power of market forces and the need 
to leave all economic decisions to be governed by the laws of supply 
and demand are often finding it difficult to conceal that demand and 
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supply are not beyond manipulation; that in fact they are manipulated 
at the cost of the consumer, the small producer, the farmer and so on, 
to maximize the profit that powerful controlling interests can earn. 

Those who talk of the virtues of competition are finding it hard to 
explain why monopoly marches with the banner of competition, how 
competition is hardly free, how competition is not competition among 
equals, how in the race that is described as free, all competitors do 
not have to start from the same line; how the “weak”, (which is a 
euphemistic description) get swallowed up by the strong, leading to 
mergers, and takeovers and the emergence of monopolistic 
conglomerates that acquire a degree of power that is far beyond what 
many states muster. l 

The readiness to look upon the pursuit of maximum profits even 
at the cost of denying all social responsibility has made it easy for the 
officials of multi-national corporations to declare: “A corporation is a 
business structure whose sole reason for existence is the earning of 
profits by manufacturing products for as little as possible, and selling 
them for as much as possible. It does not matter whether the product 
does good or evil; what counts is that it be consumed — in ever increasing 
quantities” (from a Senior Executive of the IBM quoted by Frederick 
Clairmonte of the Commodities Division of the UNCTAD). Who can 
say that this declaration of objectives reflects compassion, or the desire 
to serve the needs of the majority of the world’s population living in 
want and deprivation? Who can say that this declaration is not a 
repudiation of the social responsibility of economic undertakings; that 
it is not a manifesto that proclaims the intention to seek profit even 
by causing injury to individuals and society? 

As we have seen earlier, competition among unequals has led to 
the near extinction of the small and indigenous entrepreneurs and 
the building up of gigantic monopolies, whose size, clout and 
(declared) intentions have led to the attenuation - perhaps the ellipsis 
- of accountability and transparency. The Investor does not know 
how he is being duped (and thugged) in the name of dividends and 
profit; how mechanisms that were meant to assure accountability and 
keep vigil on behalf of the investor and society are themselves coaxed 
or dragooned by combinations of the powerful. 

The results of competition have raised a larger question, a basic 
question. How far is competition consistent with the paradigms of 
interdependence? There is a view that within limits competition can 
be beneficial, and it is only unlimited competition that leads to harmful 
results. I am not sure whether this is a tenable or practical perception. 
Competition breeds an adversarial attitude. It has some elements that 
are similar to what one finds in war. One engages in competition to 
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win or excel. One may talk of limited competition as one may talk of 
limited war. But the assumption that up to a limit it is beneficial raises 
many questions: What is the limit? Who is to define the limit? When 
and how does one apply the brake when one reaches the limit? The 
spirit of competition is a mental attitude. How can one promote it 
and indulge in it till a point, and then suddenly decelerate or reverse 
or create a ‘detente’ in the mind? Of course it can be argued that 
limited competition is something like a middle path. But it can also be 
argued that it is sometimes easier to abandon at one stroke rather 
than to indulge with restraint. But it does appear that one cannot 
train one’s mind to be competitive and cooperative at the same time. 
It would appear that an attitude of cooperation is more in line with 
interdependence than competition. 

The effects of a non-compassionate economy on society are visible 
in every country in the world. As we have stated earlier, economic 
activity is a social activity. Interdependent activity depends on 
resources that belong to society, meant to serve the interests of the 
society. But we see that large sections, perhaps the vast majority of 
people are deprived of the benefits of economic activity. They suffer 
poverty, deprivation - including deprivation of the means to earn 
their livelihood - shocking and increasing disparities, and all the 
sufferings, risks and uncertainties that poverty brings in its train. 
One does not have to describe them. They generate the seeds of conflict 
and violence, and movements that do not hesitate to use terrorism, 
creating an atmosphere of fear and uncertainty that undermine all 
orderly social activity and social life. Our non-compassionate 
economies seem to be colonies of mansions and shanties or slums 
built around the craters of (active) volcanoes. 

In their effort to ensure that economics was accorded the status 
of a science, economists forswore the place of values in economic 
activity, and claimed that their enquiries were valuable because they 
were value-free. But it appears now that greed and the quest for 
limitless profit have been enthroned as the reigning deities of the 
realm. The reins have been handed over to them, and they are glorified 
as the surest guides to welfare and success in life, although a little 
reflection will show that the pursuit of greed and efforts to maximize 
profit can only generate forces that undermine social cohesion. In 
other words, they are potentially anti-social in their effect. 

In this context, it may not be inappropriate to refer to the powerful 
plea that Mahatma Gandhi made to transform our economic system 
into one based on compassion. He believed in a non-violent society; 
that it-was only a truly non-violent society that could ensure human 
freedom and equality; that a non-violent society also meant a non- 
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violent economy which had no place for exploitation or deprivation 
(which were forms of violence.); that a compassionate economy alone 
could therefore lead to the cessation of exploitation and the fashioning 
of a peaceful society; that a compassionate economy alone could 
therefore be a sustainable economy in terms of generations or man’s 
relation to nature. 

Gandhi believed that freedom had to be sought and enjoyed within 
the paradigm of interdependence. He therefore talked of life being 
an “oceanic circle whose centre will be the individual always ready to 
perish for the village, the latter ready to perish for the circle of villages 
till at last the whole becomes one life composed of individuals, never 
aggressive in their arrogance, ever humble, sharing the majesty of 
the oceanic circle of which they are integral parts.” He pointed out 
that the strength of a chain lay in the strength of the weakest link; 
that the existential ethics of an interdependent society placed a premium 
on the performance of one’s duties; that life could be sustained only 
through the efficient utilization of limited resources; that in spite of 
limits on resources the world had enough to fulfil everybody’s need, 
not anybody’s greed; that “every man or woman (should know) knows 
what he or she wants, and what is more, knows that no one should 
want anything that the others cannot have with equal labour.” The 
truth of both these observations is more evident today than ever 
before. 

It is only a compassionate economy that can lead us to a non- 
exploitative, and therefore just and peaceful society. Gandhi believed 
that the current economic structure (system) could not be transformed 
into a compassionate economy without fundamental changes in 
institutions. It may not be possible here to go into all areas where 
changes in attitudes have to precede or bolster changes in structure. 
But to mention a few: one has to review and revise one’s attitude to 
work, to wants, to current consumption, to accumulation or acquisition 
or sequestration for future consumption, to possessions and private ` 
property, to production for consumption and exchange or for the 
market, to levels of consumption that may have effect on the depletion 
of resources or/and lead one into the quagmire of insatiable desires, 
to resources, to the objectives for which one deploys sophisticated 
technology and so on; and to Gandhi’s perception that compassion is 
the Dharma of the inter-dependent. 

One of Gandhi's distinguished colleagues who was by training an 
economist, J.C. Kumarappa, pointed out many years ago to what he 
considered the stages through which the human species has passed 
and will have to pass in its evolution in the field of economic motivation 
and organization. He distinguished between a parasitic economy that 
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was motivated by greed, unconcern for the harmful results on others, 
“harming or destroying the source of benefit, predatory economy 
which sought benefit without a compensatory contribution in return” 
and an economy of enterprise which was based on justice, balancing 
the rights of all and the readiness to take risks, the “economy of 
gregation” as reflected in the joint family, and an economy based on 
altruism. He thus believed that the human species could ascend from 
a parasitic system to an altruistic system, or if that was too distant, at 
least to a system similar to what is reflected in the family. 

I have made reference to these thoughts and perceptions of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Kumarappa only to show that the picture of a 
compassionate economy has been very much before all those who 
think of a non-exploitative, non-violent social order, not as a mere 
moral imperative, but as a social imperative (an imperative for an 
efficient, sustainable and just economy). 


RAVINDRA VARMA 


Gandhi and Democratic 
Decentralisation 


MAHATMA GANDHI VISUALIZED economic development of India 
through the uplift of rural people and the development of villages. 
His views on democratic decentralization and village panchayats were 
practical and in conformity with this vision. His ideas could not take 
a concrete shape, even in their imperfect form, until India attained 
freedom. He said: “My idea of Village Swaraj is that it is a complete 
republic, independent of its neighbours for its vital wants and yet 
interdependent for many others in which dependence is a necessity.” 
Thus the first concern of every village will be to grow its own food 
crops and cotton. The village should have a reserve land for its cattle, 
playgrounds for children and recreation centre for adults. The village 
will maintain a village theatre, school and public hall. It will have its 
own water works ensuring clean supply of water for the villagers. 
The panchayat consisting of five persons elected annually by the adult 
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villagers will carry out the village administration. The village . 
panchayat will combine legislature, judiciary and executive to operate 
for its year of office. Gandhi believed that any village could become 
such a republic without much interference from outside. 

Gandhi was against concentration of power in all forms, whether 
it is economic or political. In a democratic set-up, there was no place 
for the centralisation of power. According to him, centralisation was 
against the non-violent structure of society. 

Gandhi was a great advocate of rural reconstruction and rural 
uplift. While advocating decentralization of power, he pleaded for 
the creation of self-sufficient and self-governing village panchayat as 
the basic unit of administration. Every village government has to be 
self-sustained and capable of managing and deciding village affairs 
even to the extent of defending itself against the world. The law 
governing every villager is that he will suffer death in defence of his 
and his village’s honour. 

In deference to the pleas of Gandhians, article 40 was incorporated 
in the Constitution of India. It says that, “The state shall take steps to 
organize village panchayats and endow them with such powers and 
functions as may be necessary to enable them to function as units of 
self-government”. 

The Community Development Programme was launched in India 
in 1952 ostensibly to address some of the concerns of Gandhi. The 
Block became the unit of administration with a network of village 
level workers to provide scientific and technical knowledge to the 
villagers in fields like agriculture, animal husbandry and rural industry. 

The National Extension Service and the Community Development 
Programme however failed in fulfilling its objectives. Political 
developments during the 60s and 70s led to a weakening of the 
Panchayati Raj institutions and made them ineffective. Most of the 
rural development programmes such as Small Farmers’ Development 
Agency, Drought Prone Area Programme and the Integrated Tribal 
Development Project were kept out of the limits of the Panchayati Raj 
institutions. As a consequence, the panchayats had no funds at their 
disposal. Although we had been talking about decentralized planning 
from the first Five Year Plan (1950-55) onwards, this remained largely 
on paper. The panchayats had no powers, even in areas clearly within 
their competence like primary education, primary health etc. There 
was no decentralization of financial powers to the local bodies in 
practice. 

The successful experiments in democratic decentralization in states 
like Andhra, Karnataka and West Bengal made the people realize that 
effective rural development strategy must involve people themselves 
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and their institutions for its success. It was also realized that any 
meaningful decentralization had to be backed by a constitutional 
guarantee. Hence the Constitution (73rd Amendment) Act came into 
force with effect from April 24, 1993. The Act provides for a uniform 
three-tier system of institutions at the village level, the intermediate 
level, and at the district level, for most parts of the country with 
mandatory elections once in every five years. The Act also provides 
reservation for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes at all levels in 
proportion to their percentage in the total population. One third of 
the seats and positions are to be reserved for women at all levels. 

There is greater focus on poverty alleviation programmes aimed 
at giving wage employment through the creation of local assets, 
thereby contributing to the improvement of the lot of the poor. The 
programmes have been specially focused on backward areas and the 
disadvantaged sections of the society. The interests of the vulnerable 
sections like the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and women have 
been specially protected. 

The Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY) was also introduced along similar 
lines. The JRY aimed at the generation of additional gainful 
employment for the unemployed men and women in the rural areas. 
Under this scheme, every village panchayat received funds for rural 


development programmes though the quantum of funds often varied 
significantly between the village panchayats. 

For development to be in consonance with the people’s wishes 
and aspirations, the emphasis has also been shifted to participation of 
people in development process through Panchayati Raj institutions. 
Gram Sabhas have been assigned important responsibilities to make 
them vibrant forums for people’s participation. Two main schemes, , 
one for providing wage employment, namely, ‘Sampoorna Grameen “ 
Rozgar Yojana’ (SGRY), and the other for providing self-employment, 
namely, ‘Swarnajayanthi Gram Swarozgar Yojana’ (SGRY) are under 
implementation to address the problem of unemployment in the rural 
areas of the country. 

The Sampoorna Grameen Rozgar Yojana (SGRY) was launched on 
25 September 2001 by merging the on-going schemes of Jawahar 
Rozgar Gram Samridhi Yojana and Employment Assurance Scheme 
with the objective of providing additional gainful employment in the 
rural areas, as also food security, alongside the creation of durable 
community assets, and social and economic infrastructure. All the three 
tiers of Panchayati Raj institutions implement the programme. Each 
level of Panchayati Raj is an independent unit for formulation of the 
Action Plan and execution of the scheme. The resources are shared by 
all the three-tiers, viz., Zilla Parishad, Panchayati Samithi (Mandal 
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Parishads in Andhra Pradesh ) and village panchayat in the proportion 
of 20:30:50. 

The Ministry of Rural Development implements through the state . 
govermments a number of other schemes namely National Food for 
Work Programme (NFFWP), the Indira Awaas Yojana (LAY) for 
providing shelter, Accelerated Rural Water Supply Programme 
(ARWSP), Swajaladhara for providing safe drinking water, and the Total 
Sanitation Programme. All these schemes are meant for overall 
development and uplift of rural villages and ‘also the rural poor. 

The National Rural Employment Guarantee Scheme launched in 
2005 is a revolutionary step for India’s poor. The objective behind 
this scheme is to rejuvenate natural resources to stimulate the local 
economy and to control the migration of rural people to the urban 
areas. The main purpose of the scheme is to bring the landless families 
into the social safety net. 

Apart from monitoring of all these schemes, the identification of 
‘poor’ families eligible for assistance is also done by village panchayats 
through the Gram Sabha. Now the Gram Sabhas are playing an 
important role in the identification of beneficiaries for various 
governmental programmes and for the implementation of various 
rural development programmes in the country. 

During the last few years, there has been greater consciousness 
among the rural people about the benefits of a participatory approach 
to local development. All the rural development programmes 
inaugurated by the central government in recent years are based on a 
participatory approach. For the success of democratic decentralization, 


it is equally necessary to provide adequate financial resources to the 
panchayats enabling them to implement various developmental 


programmes. By this we will be able to realize, at least partly, the 
Mahatma’s vision of the uplift of the rural population through 
Panchayati Raj institutions. 


K. D 
M.C. NAIDU 
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Some Thoughts on Revenge 


[REVENGE MAY BE defined as retaliatory harm. A person harms, or 
is believed to harm, another person. The latter harms the former in 
return. Revenge is this counter harm. Taking revenge may be 
distinguished from being vindictive. In the latter case, a person harms 
another person, not because the other person has harmed him, but 
because this other person has in one way or the other acted contrary 
to him, which he takes as a personal affront. In acting contrary to 
him, this other person, for example, may have been critical of him, or 
may have opposed him, or may not have gone along with him, or 
may have even made fun of him. We may indeed say that there is 
retaliation in both cases. The difference is that while there is harm in 
return for harm in the first case, there is harm in return for something 
‘else in the second case. 

We may distinguish between individual and collective (or 
communal) revenge, and between two forms of the latter. In-individual 
revenge, an individual or a group harms some person or persons and 
_ the latter harm the former in return. In collective revenge, in the first 
sense, a community as a whole or somebody who represents that 
community harms another community as a whole or somebody who 
represents that community, and the latter harms the former in return. 
In collective revenge, in the second sense, some member or members 
of community harm some member or members of another community 
or that community as a whole, and the latter harm the former 
community as a whole, including those of its members who are not responsible 
for the initial harm. I call collective revenge in the second sense as 
extended revenge. 

It is possible that a person does not take revenge himself say on 
account of his incapacity, but is helped by others to do so. However, 
this is as good as his taking revenge himself. It is also possible that 
the person harmed is not around or is no more there to take revenge. 
In that case, others, especially his kith and kin, may take revenge on 
his behalf. When that happens, we can say that the person has been 
avenged, although not by himself. Further, it is possible that one does 
not take revenge soon, or more or less soon, after the initial harm. 
But one, or some one else on one’s behalf, waits for what he considers 
the right moment to do so, and this moment may take a long time to 
come. 

` I wish to ask the question: does revenge, which is retaliatory harm, 
have the same moral status as initial harm? It is easy to answer this 
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question. If harming somebody is wrong or unjust, then retaliatory 
harm, as countering this harm, would be just. It would be punishment 
for the wrong done. I wish next to ask the question: does retaliatory 
harm against this retaliatory harm have the same moral status as 
retaliatory harm in the first instance? This question is also easy to 
answer. If the given retaliatory harm is just, then the other one, as 
countering it, would be unjust. It would be like a criminal avenging 
his punishment. In general terms, we can make the following entirely 
uncomplicated statement: a retaliatory harm is just, when it counters 
an unjust harm; and it is unjust, when it counters a just harm. I have 
talked above of initial harm. I dó not wish to claim that it is easy to be 
sure in actuality which harm is initial harm. It is possible that what is 
seen as initial harm is found to be a retaliatory harm. However, the 
general statement, which I have made, remains valid. 

There are certain empirical theses which I find accompanying the 
notion of revenge. I would like to mention these, and also try to 
determine their moral status. First, there is a form of revenge, in 
which we tend to be led to what I call extended revenge. That is, in 
this form of revenge, we not only tend to take revenge against the 
person who has done us harm, but also against other members of the 
class or group to which he belongs. I have called this collective revenge 
in the second sense. Secondly, revenge tends to lead to a chain-reaction. 
Thirdly, with revenge against revenge, that is retaliatory harm against 
retaliatory harm, the question of right or wrong, just or unjust, tends 
to be all but forgotten, and the assertion of one’s personal or communal 
ego takes over. One will have no difficulty in seeing that all these are 
profusely illustrated in the case of Hindu-Muslim conflict in India. 

I will now seek to determine the moral status of these theses. In 
the first case, we not only take revenge against the person who has 
done us harm, but also against others who are not guilty, who are 
innocent. As a result, we do something, which is manifestly unjust. 
This unjust phenomenon is startlingly common. To take just two 
examples: Muslims in Godhra in Gujarat allegedly burnt a coach of 
Sabarmati Express in which Hindus had been travelling from Ayodhya. 
And, then, in return, Hindus killed Muslims in general in different 
parts of Gujarat. A Sikh killed Indira Gandhi. And, then, in return, 
members of the political party to which she belonged killed Sikhs in 
general in Delhi and elsewhere. In the second case, revenge as tending 
to chain-reaction brings into existence more and more violence. This 
increasing gathering of violence can hardly be said to be a desirable 
state of affairs, notwithstanding the fact that some of this violence 
may be of the just kind. In the third case, morality is abandoned 
altogether. This conclusion is directly contained in the thesis that with 
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revenge against revenge, with retaliatory harm against retaliatory 
harm, the question of right or wrong is all but forgotten, and the 
assertion of one’s personal or communal ego takes over. 

I may conclude my preceding discussion of the morality of revenge 
as follows: revenge may be moral or immoral. But there are certain 
empirical phenomena, which tend to go with revenge, which are not 
morally in order. We may say that this is one of the reasons why 
people like Gandhi have spoken in favour of a non-retaliatory response 
to injustice, in place of a retaliatory one. 

There are numberless ways of harming a person. Similarly, there 
are numberless ways of harming a person in return(retaliatory harm). 

When a person harms another person in return, then he would 
seem to have an impulse to do so. Retaliatory harm would seem to 
come to us naturally. On the other hand, as far as one can see, a non- 
retaliatory response to injustice is mostly not natural. Rather, it is a 
matter of a considered decision- decision not to harm another person 
in return. One may cite a parallel here. A person does something of a 
provocative nature to another person. The latter, instead of himself 
doing something of a provocative nature in return, keeps his cool. We 
may say that a non-retaliatory response to injustice is mostly a cultural 
phenomenon, a phenomenon which comes into existence through our 
own agency. 

A non-tetaliatory response to injustice may also have a positive 
content. Thus, it may consist in enabling a person, say, through 
discussion, to see or realize-that he was not justified in doing what he 
had done. It may also consist in enabling a person, say, through some 
gesture of good will, to see or realize that you meant well by him. 

A nón-retaliatory response to injustice may have a moral character. 
That is, one may adopt it, because one thinks that one should not 
harm another person, that violence is bad. Or else, this kind of 
response may have a prudential character. That is, one may adopt it, 
because one thinks that the opposite method tends to make things 
worse. For example, it tends to lead to a chain-reaction. 

T'would like to utilize this opportunity to dwell upon a problemi 
which has worried me a great deal and for a long time. This concern? 
the reason for extended revenge. On an earlier occasion, I hadt 
advanced a hypothesis in this connection. In doing so, I particularly 
had Hindus and Muslims in India in mind. I had made the folowing 
suggestion: let us suppose that there are two religious communities. 
There exists, historically or otherwise, a certain amount of hostility 
and distrust between them. As a result, the harm, which only some 
members of one of the communities do to some members of the other 
community or that cpmmunity as a whole, is projected upon all the 
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members of the former community. On further thought, however, I 
find that this explanation has at best only a limited application, say, in 
the case of Hindus and Muslims in India. Thus, for example, it does 
not apply to the following case, which I have also had an occasion to 
mention before: a Sikh kills Indira Gandhi. In return, members of the 
political party to which she belonged kill Sikhs in general in Delhi 
and elsewhere. Let me mention another case, which one will not be 
surprised to come across in India even now. A boy elopes with a girl. 
In return, members of the girl’s family who do not approve of this 
start looking at members of the boy’s family in general with enmity, 
and do not even hesitate to harm them. I would now like to advance 
an alternative hypothesis, which seems to me to have general validity. - 
It is as follows: the affected party, or the group to which the affected 
party or one which is taken as the affected party belongs, treats the 
group to which the perpetrator of mischief or one who is taken as the 
perpetrator of mischief belongs, as one single whole, as a collective 
unity, in such a way that all the members of the group are held as 
somehow having a part in the mischief and consequently as objects of 
punishment. And it treats this entire group as one single whole on the 
basis of some affinity that there may be between the perpetrator of 
mischief or one who is taken as the perpetrator of mischief and the 
rest of the group. The affinity may be a religious one as in the case of 
Hindus and Muslims im India; or, again, as in the case of Sikhs in the 
example of a Sikh killing Indira Gandhi; or it may be the affinity of 
the relation of kinship as in the example of a boy eloping with a girl; 
or it may be some other affinity. 


RK. GUPTA 


Gandhi on Women and 
Nonviolence 


GANDHI WAS CONFRONTED with the problem of settling 
differences between human beings in a manner that upheld the oneness 
of humanity and the relational framework stemming from it. His 
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answer was truth and ahimsa and he felt that women could show the 
way on this count. He said: 


My contribution to the great problem lies in my presenting for 

truth and ahimsa (non-violence) in every walk of life, whether for 
individuals or nations. I have hugged the hope that in this woman will 
be the unquestioned leader and, having thus found her place in human 
evolution, will shed her inferiority complex. Woman is the incarnation 
of ahimsa. Ahimsa means infinite love, which again means infinite 
capacity for suffering. And who but woman, the mother of man, shows 
this capacity in the largest measure? Let her translate that love to the 
whole of humanity. And she will occupy her proud position by the side 
of man. . . . She can become the leader in satyagraha. 


_ Here, his image of women and his expectations from them are 
significant and radically different from that of any earlier reformer. 
He was not the first to address women’s issues in India. The great 
culture renaissance and the ferment of political agitations for freedom 
had already reached a high peak in the late nineteenth century. Before 
the advent of Gandhi on the scene, the attitude to women, though 
sympathetic, was patronizing. The social reformers wanted to protect, 
uplift, and bring relief to women. No doubt there was value in such 
attempts. Yet, with Gandhi, a new, unique element emerged. Woman, 
to him, was neither man’s plaything, nor his competitor, struggling to 
be like him. 

What she needed most was education, the recognition of her 
birthright to be free and equal, to steer her own destiny side by side 
with man. His opinion is that, just as fundamentally men and women 
are one, their problem must be one in essence. The soul in both is the 
same. The two live the same life and have the same feelings. Each is a 
complement of the other. The one cannot live without the other’s 
active help. But somehow or the other man has dominated woman 
from ages past, and so woman has developed an inferiority complex. 

Gandhi spoke strongly against child marriages, the isolation and 
subjugation of widows, the cruel domination of men over women, 
and women’s own subservient mentality. He says in Ethical Religion 
that true morality consists, not in following the beaten track, but in 
finding out the true path for ourselves and in fearlessly following it. 
Gandhi's life-long “experiments with truth” served that very purpose. 
And when he felt sure he knew the way to truth, he not only followed 
it fearlessly himself, but led others, millions of men, women and even 
children to it. 

He said that of all the evils for which man has made himself 
responsible, none is so degrading, so shocking or so brutal as his 
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abuse of the better half of humanity - the female sex. Woman is the 
nobler of the two sexes, for even today she is the embodiment of 
sacrifice, silent suffering, humility, faith and knowledge. These 
qualities, he felt, are highly indispensable for satyagraha, whether in 
the home or in society. Ancient models of womanhood - Sita, Savitri, 
Damayanti, Draupadi - were praised for their moral Strength. He 
tried to show that women were not slaves either of their husbands or 
parents, not only in the political field but in the domestic as well. But 
the trouble lay in the fact that some women could not resist their 
husbands. However the remedy is in the hands of women themselves. 
The struggle is difficult for them, and he did not blame them. He 
blamed men for making women their tools. 

The oppressive custom of dowry too came under fire from Gandhi. 
He preferred girls to remain unmarried all their lives to being 
humiliated and dishonoured by marrying men who demanded dowry. 
He found dowry marriages “heartless”. Gandhi wished for mutual 
consent, mutual love/ and mutual respect between husband and wife. 
He said that marriage must cease to be a matter of arrangement made 
by parents for money. So long as the choice is limited to a few hundred 
young men or young women of a particular caste, the system will 
persist, no matter what is said against it. The girls or boys or their 
parents will have to break the bonds of caste if the evil is to be 
eradicated. 

Gandhi said that India’s salvation depends on the sacrifice and 
enlightenment of her women. His confidence in women was borne- 
out by their work in the freedom movement. Traditionally, woman 
has been called abala. Abala means one without strength. If by strength 
we do not mean brutish strength, but strength of character, 
steadfastness and endurance, she should be called sabala- strong. 
“When woman, whom we call abala becomes sabala, all those who are 
helpless will become powerful.” Such empowering, he was convinced, 
may not be bestowed upon them by legislation or assistance offered “3 
by men; they must gather strength to stand on their own. 

Woman is the companion of man, gifted with equal mental 
capacities. If only the women of the world would come together they 
could display such heroic non-violence as to kick away the atom bomb 
like a mere ball. He said that his experiments in non-violence would 
be instantly successful if he could secure women’s help. 

Gandhi said “I would love to find that my future army contained 
a vast preponderance of women over men. If the fight came, I should 
then approach it with much greater confidence than if men 
predominated. I would dread the latter’s violence. Women would be 
` my guarantee against such an outbreak.” 
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Ahimsa means infinite love, which means infinite capacity for 
suffering. Who but woman, the mother of man, shows this capacity in 
the largest measure? She shows it as she carries the infant in her womb 
and derives joy in the suffering that it entails. What can beat the 
suffering caused by the pangs of labour? But she forgets them in the 
joy of creation. Let her transfer that love to the whole of humanity, 
let her forget that she ever was or can be the object of man’s lust. 

His suggestion is that women can play a very important role in 
establishing peace. Instead of being carried away by science they 
should follow the path of non-violence because women by nature are 
endowed with the quality of forgiveness. They should neither allow 
their family members to have, now should they themselves have any 
connection with anything relating to war. God has endowed women 
with hearts overflowing with love. They should utilize that gift 
properly. It is all the more effective because it works silently. For him 
women are messengers of the gospel of non-violence. Gandhi says: 


But it is my firm conviction that if the men and women of India cultivate 
in themselves the courage to face death bravely and non-violently, they 
can laugh to scorn the power of armaments and realize the ideal of 
unadulterated independence in terms of the masses which would serve 
as an example to the world. In that women can take the lead for they are 
a personification of the power of self-suffering. 

Here as elsewhere the part played by women is indescribable..When the 
history of this movement comes to be written, the sacrifices made by the 
women of India will occupy the foremost place and just as with women 
so also with children. Their wonderful awakening has fortified me in 
my faith that God is with us in this struggle. 


K. CHENCHULAKSHMI 
Going Beyond Religious Identity to 
Teach Spirituality 


u 
Wur DOES AMATULLAH’S MOTHER cover her face? Why can’t 
we go inside Rustom’s temple? Why does Radha’s mother wear a red 
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dot? Why does Sania not pray to Jesus - Mother said everyone should 
pray to Him * are questions which many children ask. 

Very often, these questions are just brushed aside or answered 
superficially leaving the children still confused. 

Of course, all children know what their own religion is, but very 
rarely do they really understand what it really stands for. Usually, 
the very first exposure to a child on religion is a physical deity - a 
picture of a deity, a monument or a symbol of the faith he is born into. 
Then, usually through observation, the child learns the practices of 
his faith -prayer, festivities, dos and don’ts (remove footwear before 
entering, kneel down while praying) and so on. Slowly, the child begins 
identifying himself with the faith and starts saying “I am a “Hindu/ 
Sikh/ Muslim /Parsi”. Most often, the religious education stops at 
this. 

Sometimes, there is a formal religious education and/ or some 
moral science lessons the child learns at school. But these are often 
not adequate to explain some fundamental questions to a child 


Why is something that is right for us not right for others? 
If my friend and I follow different religions, are we different from each 
other? 


Why do people fight over religion? 


In later life, this incomplete understanding often leaves them 
unprepared to deal with bigoted propaganda - a dangerous 
phenomenon or, shun religion - a classic case of throwing away the 
baby with the bathwater for, what needs to be discarded is the 
negativity and not the principles of the faith. 

Before we address the question of what we convey to children, it 
is important that we ourselves are clear on what religion is. 

To most of us, it remains an identity, a label. Just as we are more 
comfortable with people from our country/ town/ village, we are 
more comfortable with the traditions of the religion we are born into 
and with the people who follow the same religion. 

A few do go into a deeper study. Here again, there are many 
aspects. Vincent Hao Chin Jr., in his book, The Process of Self 
Transformation, has explained the following layers of all religions. 


1. The outermost layer - that consists of rituals and ceremonies of a 
religion. These are obviously superficial and do not in any way 
represent the heart of a religion. Often, these rituals change with 
time and social conditions. 

2. The middle layer - which is the theology, consisting of a set of beliefs 
or doctrines of each religion. 
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These too are subject to change. For instance, the Catholic Church 
has modified its stance on salvation outside the church and on earth 
being the centre of the universe. Hinduism has modified its stance 
on casteism and the treatment of widows. 

3. The innermost layer - the spiritual aspect. Here, there has been hardly 
any change in several thousand years. It is the eternal truth - the 
awakening of goodness, which is the essence of all faiths. 


People who focus largely on the rituals or doctrines of a faith 
tend to be rigid, inflexible and view themselves as separate from 
others. This happens even among sects of the same religion - 
Protestants and Catholics ( both believing in Christ), Sunnis and Shias 
( both Muslims), Vaishnavaites and Shaivates (both Hindus), have all 
had many battles and skirmishes. Whereas those who are spiritual be 
it from any faith, see only commonalities abound in all faiths. Mahatma 
Gandhi, when asked what his religion was, said, “I am a Hindu, 
Muslim, Jew, Christian and Buddhist”. Hazrat Inayat Khan, the Sufi 
teacher, stressed on the unity of all faiths. Abraham Maslow, in his 
book, Religion, Values and Peak Experiences, wrote, “To the extent that 
all mystical or peak experiences are the same, and have always been, 
all religions are the same and have always been”. 

The Dalai Lama says, “This is my simple religion. There is no 
need for temples; no need for complicated philosophy. Our own brain, 
our own heart is our temple; the philosophy is kindness.” A truly 
religious person understands that all religions are the same, and this 
is what we need to convey to our children. 

Whichever religion one belongs to, it is essential to go beyond 
superficialities and define basic principles that govern one’s life, as 
this is essential for our overall well being. 

A fable that illustrates our standard behaviour goes this way: “A 
flock of birds in the forest, had a wise leader, a wise bird who used to 
counsel them on how to protect themselves and lead life safely. The 
leader needed to go away on a trip for a few days and so, took a lot 
of trouble to teach them the rules of a safe life in the forest. “The 
hunter will come, he will lay a net and put some seeds. Don’t go near 
it. If you do, you will get caught”. The birds learnt this diligently and 
the leader, thinking they would be fine, went on his trip. The birds 
had learnt the rules by heart and kept repeating it. The hunter came 
and put his net. When he heard the birds, he was stunned. “I will not 
get any prey today”, he thought. He had overestimated the birds, All 
the birds went and pecked at the seeds and got caught, all the time 
chanting, “The hunter will come, he will put a net and some seeds, 
don’t go near it. If you do, you will get caught”. The hunter went 
back, carrying the birds in his sack, smiling at their foolishness. 
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Just like the silly birds, we offer lip service to the core principles 
espoused by religion and teach our children the same without 
understanding the true meaning. Instead, we get involved in 
unwanted debate about superficial practices. 

What are these principles? 

Forgiveness, preached by all religions, is essentially ‘getting rid 
of uncharitable thought’. If we don’t forgive, resentment and hatred 
make us think and act to ‘avenge’ ourselves and this then becomes a 
never ending cycle creating more and more stress and tension. 

“Insha Allah”. “Thy Will be done”, “Karmanye vadhikarasye... 
` maam phaleshu kadachana (Work but do not expect the fruits of your 
action) - they all convey the same message. Surrender your actions to 
God, not worrying about what you get as a reward. The result - 
reduced anxiety, jealousy and insecurity. 

Similarly, kindness, compassion, responsibility, charity are all 
„uniform principles in all religions. 

One of the greatest practitioners of principled religion was 
Mahatma Gandhi. Ahimsa, to him, was not mere physical non-violence, 
but its higher spiritual meaning, which recognises that all negative 
action crops from the seed of a negative thought. Hence, the ahimsa 
he strove to practise was destruction of all uncharitable thought, even 
in connection with those whom one may consider one’s enemies. The 
core principle, when one offers non-violent resistance, is to oppose 
the injustice, but without losing sight of the human being inside the 

aggressor or the opponent. He applied this principle in all aspects of 
his life and took great pains to explain that when he said he was 
religious, he meant that he was governed by the principles of religion. 

The original intent of rituals and doctrines was to give techniques 
that aid one on the spiritual path. If we make an attempt to understand 
the true meaning of any practice, we can decide whether it is still 
relevant and if so, apply it in such a way that we get maximum benefit 
from it. For instance, most religions do prescribe periodic fasting, 
which has proven to be extremely beneficial for physical good health. 
There is a higher purpose too, which is better understood from the 
Sanskrit word for fasting - ‘Upavasam’. Fasting means living (vasam) - 
near (upa) God or one’s own higher self. The real purpose of fasting, then, 

is to promote restraint, prevent overindulgence and direct one’s 
thoughts inwards, towards spirituality and God. 

We all know about Aurangazeb, the Mughal ruler who perpetuated 
many atrocities on people of other faiths, but how many of us know 
that Dara Shikoh, his brother, who was the original heir, was a spiritual 
seeker, who translated the Yoga Vishita and Upanishads in Persian. 
Convinced that the truth contained in the Upanishads was the same 
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as the one in the Quran, he wrote a book on comparative study of the 
Upanishads and the Quran “The mingling of the oceans”, “Majma-ul- 
bahrain” in Persian and Samudra Manthan in Sanskrit. In this, he found 
and commented on many things in common between the two religions, 
in an attempt to look at the higher truth in both, rather than focusing 
on petty differences. 

It is open to debate as to what would have happened had Dara 
‘succeeded the throne instead of Aurangazeb - that is however an 
irrelevant debate, the point really is that wars, conflicts do happen 
and they are always due to human failings and certainly not due to 
religion. 

We can also teach through fables 

An anecdote from India is the story of the origin of the 
Panchatantra. When a king requested Vishnu Sharma, the ancient sage 
to teach his dull sons, the sage replied, “more important than 
knowledge is knowing how to use it. I will teach this to your sons. 
They will learn how to think, not what to think. Then they will be 
ready to rule the world.” 

A simple, time tested method to convey principles to children is 
Vishnu Sharma’ s way, Aesop’s way, Andersen’s way, and even J K 
Rowling’s way. 

All religions have many tenets conveyed through simple fables 
and when one studies them, one realizes that all religions convey the 
same message. 

For instance, there is a fable about prophet Mohammed. 


Once a man came to prophet Mohammed and said, “Oh prophet, I have many 
bad habits. Which one of them should I give up first?” The prophet said, “Give 
up telling lies first and ahoays speak the truth.” The man promised to do so and 
went home. 


At night the man was about to go out to steal. Before setting out, he thought for 
a moment about the promise he made with the prophet. “If the prophet asks me 
where have I been, what shall I say? Shall I say that I went out stealing? No, I 
cannot say that. But nor can I lie. If I tell the truth, everyone will start hating me 
and call me a thief. I would be punished for stealing 

So the man decided not to steal that night, and gave up this bad habit. 

Next day, he felt like drinking wine, when he was about to do so, he said to 
himself, “What shall I say to the prophet if he asks me what did I do during the 
day? I cannot tell him I was drinking.” And so he gave up the idea of drinking 
wine. 

In this way, whenever the man thought of doing something bad, he remembered 
his promise to tell the truth at all times. One by one, he gave up all his bad habits 
and became a very good person. 


A similar fable on the importance of truth has also been told by 
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the Hindu ascetic, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. When children come- 
across the same message across many faiths, they will begin to 
understand that all religions are essentially the same. 

Children instinctively respond to heroes, examples of people they 
would love to emulate. 

Mahatma Gandhi, St Francis of Assisi, Mother Theresa, Kabir and 
so many other great people from all faiths are inspiring people children 
should learn about. They should learn not just trivial data about their 
birthplace, date of birth and so on, but also the travails they faced 
and how they overcame them. f 

A Chinese proverb says “T hear -1 forget, I see -1 remember, I do 
-1 understand”. The best way to learn is to apply the principle in 
one’s life. 

A fable from the Mahabharata, which conveys exactly the same 
point, is one about the Pandava prince Yudhishtra and his teacher. 
Guru Dronacharya went on a trip for about ten days and asked his 
disciples to learn as many shlokas as they could during this time. When 
he came back, all his disciples except one narrated many shlokas, and 
he was pleased with them. The exception was Yudhishthira. He had 
learnt only one verse. The guru was furious and gave him a whacking. 
Yudhishthira stoically bore the punishment and did not utter a single 
word. When his anger had abated, the Guru asked Yudhishthira how 
he- could be so irresponsible. Yudhishthira answered, “The shloka I 
learnt asked one to control anger. It took me a full ten days to control 
my anger, but finally, I succeeded. I could not manage to learn anything 
more in this period” Dronacharya was ashamed at his own lack of 
restraint and realised that true learning is in the application of what 
one has learnt. 

In my own personal life, when I was in my fourth grade, I had a 
lesson in my English textbook on Buddha’s life. I shall be eternally 
grateful to my wonderful teacher, who taught us not just the facts but 
the true meaning of his teachings. She asked us what we all wanted at 
the beginning of the year. We thought for a while and then responded 
by saying ‘a cycle’, ‘crayons’, ‘a new dress’ etc. She asked if we had 
got it. Some of us had, some had not. She sympathized with the people 
who had not got what they wanted and then, asked those of us who 
had got what we wanted, whether we were truly happy and content 
or whether we wanted something else now. Thinking about it, we 
realized that the desire list keeps growing. This is what the Buddha 
meant when he said that desire is the cause of all suffering. There is 
no harm in enjoying anything but never, never crave for anything in 
life 


‘Dr Peggy Jenkins, in her book, Nurturing Spirituality in Children, 
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has given many simple techniques to aid the teaching of spirituality. 
For instance, to teach the importance of inner beauty, she has suggested 
the use of paintings in a gallery. “Do we concentrate on the frame or 
the painting?”, she asks. Use this analogy to explain that our inner 
love and spirit is more important than the outer body, she suggests. 

Likewise, numerous examples from life and nature can be found 
to explain core concepts to children. For example, the lifecycle of a - 
butterfly is a wonderful example of how change and struggle needs 
to be viewed as growth. 

I conclude with the words of Ralph Waldo Emerson who said, “In 
the matter of religion people eagerly fasten their eyes on the difference 
between their own creed and yours; whilst the charm of the study is 
in finding the agreements and identities in all the religions of 
humanity.” 

Having studied and identified the commonalities, conveying them 
re rene eins waren enn ene are 
in thém. 


JAMUNA RANGACHARI 


Gandhi and Terrorism 


Goat TERRORISM, of tate, is becoming a catchy phenomenon 
in today’s power politics. The top world leaders have been expressing 
their deep anger and concern against the rising cult of terrorism all 
over the world after the attacks on the World Trade Centre and the 
Pentagon in the US. A fear psychosis has gripped many people against 
a particular form of religious fundamentalism. The global wars 
declared by President Bush, first against Afghanistan, and then against 
Iraq, involving more than a hundred countries, was a glaring example 
of this growing panic about this neo-terrorism clothed in religious 
garb. 

Terrorism is not a new phenomenon in the political arena. Human 
history is full of wars and battles, killings and torture. The last century 
itself witnessed two so-called Great World Wars, besides many smaller 
wars in various regions. Unfortunately, the new millennium began 
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with unprecedented terrorism and wars. The latest in this row has 
been the Iraq War. Recent media reports say that more than a thousand 
billion dollars are needed to re-build Iraq, leaving aside the loss of 
precious human lives. The rebuilding work of war torn Afghanistan 
has been pushed to the back. 

Hardly anyone on this earth would personally approve ad 
appreciate the idea of promoting wars and terrorism. Why still then 
wars and terrorism are becoming the order of the day? Why one- 
third of the resources available on this globe are being spent on the 
war industries, in building armies, and weapons of mass destruction 
in the name of safety and security? Leave aside inter-state wars and 
terrorism; intra-state violent struggles and terrorism are also on the 
increase. Why? The two wars on Afghanistan and Iraq did not yield 
any positive results, why? These questions need immediate attention 
of all positive-thinking minds. 

Mahatma Gandhi has been accepted as the most respectable person 
of the twentieth century for his innovative approach to solve social 
and political problems including wars and terrorism. Through the 
use of weapons of Satyagraha and non-violence, Gandhi had proved 
the futility of using traditional methods of violence, wars and terrorism 
for solving human problems of co-existence. 

In-the context of our discussion on “Gandhi and Terrorism” it is 
important to note that the very first book that Gandhi had written in 
the year 1909 entitled Hind Swaraj is in the form of a dialogue between 
him and an Indian youth leader, who was a blind supporter of terrorist 
strategies to drive out the British. In this historic book, Gandhi comes 
up with arguments capable of persuading this angry young man to 
think about the use of non-violent means instead of violence and 
terrorism. 

Hind Swaraj identifies the first step to bring about social change 
in society is to awaken the masses from a state of inertia and change 
their tendency of meekly clinching to the existing socio-political status 
quo. Gandhi had realized this fact when he himself had become a 
victim of the ‘mental-terrorism’ employed by the British rulers in 
South Africa in 1893. He was forcibly thrown out of the train by the 
police and railway staff while he was travelling from Durban to Pretoria 
to plead the case of his client in the court. 

This incident really shocked Gandhi from temple to toe. He 
decided to fight these inhuman laws, but with a difference. He did 
not adopt violence or vengeance as the method of his fight. He chose 
to awaken the victims against this brutish law, the thousands of poor 
immigrants that had migrated from India and other parts of the Asian 
sub-continent in search of jobs in South Africa in early eighteenth 
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century. The British colonial rulers were treating them as slaves. 

With process of Economic Globalisation, the role of the State 
is being minimized. Economic factors are taking upper hand. 
Economies are being liberalized and made to conform to the WTO 
norms. But cultural and ethnic crises are increasing. Tolerance towards 
different religious and cultural denominations is diminishing. The 
crime of the few is being viewed by the state as an act of 
fundamentalism of particular religious and ethnic sects, thereby 
bringing in millions of ordinary and innocent human beings as its 
perpetrators. 


Gandhi's non-violent satyagraha approach to terrorism cannot be 
sidelined as a utopia. His simple approach was to humanize politics 
rather than reducing human being into a screw of exploitative political 
and economic systems. It is a question of unifying means and ends. If 
our thinking process is influenced by narrow selfish motives, it is 
bound to result in harming others, which ultimately will promote 
socio-economic injustice. It will ultimately make human being 
insensitive towards his fellow human beings. It is what the cult of 
terrorism is promoting today. 

Fear psychosis or socio-economic insecurity in human mind at the 
individual as well as at the collective level has to be overcome by 
developing a community spirit of caring for the one who is suffering 
from fear of being weak and helpless. 

Gandhi had taught the technique of overcoming fear. He practiced 
it with a simple technology of using his mental energies of 
communication and converting his opponent to the use of the same 
technology rather than using physical force of violence. Gandhi had 
understogd and recognized the unlimited mental and intellectual 
power hidden inside each and every human being. 

He had worked to create social circumstances where each and 
every human being could get the opportunity to realize this hidden 
force, which he called ‘soul force.’ He advocated adopting the two- 
fold process of simultaneously bringing in attitudinal changes at the 
individual level as well as structural changes at the social level. 


ARYA BHARDWAJ 
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Impact of Buddha on Gandhi 


Inpa HAS BEEN the birthplace and nursery of various religions 
and doctrines. The philosophy of ahimsa (non-violence) preached by 
various religions was synthesized by Mahatma Gandhi. The strong 
religious atmosphere of his home made a lasting impression on his 
mind and character. He learned the first lesson of truth at home, 
which became the leading principle of his life. From his mother he 
imbibed piety and goodness of heart and from his father to be 
independent minded. 

There is a background behind Gandhi's attraction to Buddha’s 
teachings. Towards the end of Gandhi's second year in England while 
studying law, he came across two theosophist brothers. They discussed 
with him about the Bhagvad Gita. At that time they were going through 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation ‘the Song Celestial,’ and they invited 
him to read the original with them. Thus, he began reading the Gita 
with them. Gandhi admitted that the verses in the second chapter of 
the book made a deep impression on his mind and it struck him as 
one of priceless worth. He further added that it provided him 
invaluable help in his moments of gloom. He had read almost all the 
English translations of it, and he regarded Sir Edwin Arnold’s as the 
best. The two brothers also recommended reading The Light of Asia 
by the same author. 

In his autobiography Gandhi wrote that once he had begun reading 
The Light of Asia, he could not leave it off. He took keen interest in the 
book and he was very much impressed by the description of the 
philosophy of the Buddha, especially regarding non-violence. The 
Buddha went in search of nirvana (salvation) and made an attempt to 
find the way to its realization. 

To cause pain or wish ill to or to take the life of any living being 
out of anger or a selfish intent is violence (himsa). On the other hand, 
after a calm and clear judgment to kill or cause pain to a living being 
with a view to its spiritual or physical benefit from a pure selfless 
intent may be the purest form of himsa. Each case must be judged 
individually and on its own merits. The final test of violence or non- 
violence is, after all, the intent underlying the act. 

The Buddhists, however, apply ahimsa in their life as a matter of 
faith, but Gandhi regarded it as a universal virtue. Truth and ahimsa 
are not merely for the chosen few, but for the whole of humanity, to 
be practiced in daily life. Gandhi expressed that he had known in 
early youth that non-violence was not a cloistered virtue to be practiced 
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by the individual for peace and final salvation, but it had to be a rule 
of conduct for society. 

Buddhism does not distinguish between a foe and a friend. It 
lays emphasis on like treatment towards an enemy and a friend. It 
says, culture is a spirit of fellowship towards all. This had a deep 
impact on Gandhi's mind and Gandhi always considered a foe a friend. 
A span of about two thousand and five hundreds years divided 
Gandhi from Buddha. Buddha led a revolutionary reform movement, 
which brought about far reaching changes in the country and stirred 
society to a new sense of brotherhood on the organizing principle of 
ahimsa. 


But, Buddhism, as an organization for the furtherance of the virtue 
of ahimsa had long ceased to be a power in India. However, its influence 
is felt in the affairs of Indian people. New movements came into being 
to replace the old ones and many seers, great and small, appeared on 
the scene to lead the people through the right path. Gandhi appeared 
in our time to fulfil their great work, to consolidate their spiritual 
and social gains. Gandhi acknowledged his debt to Buddha. He 
emphasized three prominent points of Buddha’s life and teachings, 
which had impressed him a lot. The first is the belief in all pervading 
providence called God. 

Buddha virtually re-instated God in the right place, emphasized, 
and re-declared the eternal and unalterable existence of the moral 
government of this universe. He unhesitatingly asserted, “The law 
was God himself.” The second is the concept of Nirvana, which meant 
utter extinction of all base elements in men, the vicious, corrupt and 
corruptible in men. And the third is the sanctity of all life, which in 
Gandhi’s opinion, was the greatest contribution of Buddha to 
humanity. Gandhi’s whole life, thinking and outlook were influenced 
by these principles. He firmly refuted the charge that India’s downfall 
dates from her acceptance of Buddha’s teaching. It was his unalterable 
belief that India has fallen not accepting Buddha’s teaching but because 
it had failed to live up to it. He bemoaned that the reformation that 
Buddha attempted had not yet received a fair trial. He taught us to 
trust in the finality of truth and love, his matchless gift to the world. 


In fact, Buddha’s teaching begins with purity of means and ends 
with love. In his teachings, he emphasizes mostly on non-violence in 
personal relations. Returning love for hatred, a major principle taught 
by Jesus, is the same doctrine of ahimsa preached by Buddha. It means 
avoiding all violence and cultivating compassion for all life. People 
failed to notice this love for all living beings in the lives of both Buddha 
and Jesus, according to Gandhi. So, Gandhi’s humanism, like that of 
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the Buddha, crossed racial and national barriers because of this loving 
kindness and goodwill as Maitribhava (friendliness). Thus the spirit of 
Buddha moulded the great mind of modern India. Gandhi’s role was 
more in the nature of enlarging the scope of ahimsa to fit modern 
environments. He maintained, “Ahimsa is a science, the word ‘failure’ 
has no place in the vocabulary of science. A failure to obtain the 
expected result is often precursor to further discoveries.” 

The world has changed a lot from the time Lord Buddha preached 
his Four-Fold Noble Path. A gigantic problem of social and political 
adjustment arose when many races and tribes came into intimate 
contact with each other on the surface of the globe. The magnitude of 
the problem only increased with the march of science and technology. 
The Buddha considered suffering as an inevitable consequence of 
worldly existence, which is the unending chain of birth and rebirth. 
Gandhi, on the other hand, raised suffering, that is self-suffering, to 
a high pedestal and considered it as a means of salvation. Here, he 
seems to be more in line with Jainism. The many fasts he undertook 
for self-purification and self-mortification could be viewed from this 
angle. But he agrees with the path of Buddha when he says: “It has 
been truly said that desire for enjoyment creates bodies for the soul. 
When this desire vanishes, there remains no further need for the body 
and man is free from the vicious cycle of birth and death.” i 

Gandhi considered war a great evil. The killing and bloodshed 
that the Second World War brought about filled Gandhi with dismay 
and pain; the devastation caused by the atom bomb shocked his 
conscience. He believed that permanent peace could be established in 
the world on the basis of ahimsa only. He therefore located himself in 
the tradition began by the Buddha. 


PHRA SARANYU PRAKING 


Volume 28 Number 2 


Political Legacy of Tilak 


In HIS ARTICLE, *“Hindutva—Gandhi’s dream or nightmare?” 
(Gandhi Marg, Volume 27, 3&4 ) Mr. Ishvar Harris has discussed 
Gandhi's opposition to the ideology of Hindutva. But at the same 
time, he has tried to show that Tilak was a supporter of the ideology 
of Hindutva. I beg to differ from Mr. Harris. ` 

It is necessary to historicize the personalities when we deal with 
their ideas. Here we are concerned with Lokmanya Tilak and Veer 
Savarkar. Veer Savarkar’s life could be divided into three phases. 


(1) The first phase was ‘Abhinava Bharat’ Phase when Savarkar was 
under the influence of Joseph Mazzini of Italy and he was a 
of Indian nationalism. He wrote his book on 1857 in thig phase only. 

(2) In the second phase of his life, for first twelve was in the 
Cellular jail of Andaman and for next 14 years he was confined to 
Ratnagiri town. During this phase he became an ideologue of the 
Hindutva. 

(3) In the third phase, he became President of the Hindu Mahasabha 
and refused to take part in the anti-colonial movement started by 
Gandhi. It should be noted that Tilak and Savarkar came together in 
the first phase of Savarkar’s life during which he was secular. 


It would be preposterous to call Tilak the supporter of Hindutva 
because Tilak was a predecessor of Gandhi in the Indian freedom 
movement and Gandhi developed his movement on the edifice built 
by Tilak. There is a continuation of Tilak’s politics during the Gandhian 
phase in respect of democratization of Indian politics, anti colonialism, 
theory of passive resistance and his interpretation of the Geeta. Tilak’s 
politics evolved around four principles such as Swaraj, Swadeshi, 
national education and boycott and Gandhi developed his future 
politics on the basis of these ideas only. Tilak was not opposed to 
Muslims as he was instrumental in signing the Lucknow Pact between 
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the Hindus and Muslims in 1916. He supported the right to self- 
determination of peoples and advocated the cause of Khalifat in 1920. 
He was also for protection of rights of minorities. He wanted to 
establish secular and democratic federal state in India. 

There was renaissance of Hinduism in 19th century and great 
philosophers like Aurobindo, Vivekananda and Dayanand wanted to 
reform Hinduism. But it will be wrong to consider them as supporters 
of Hindutva because they had nothing to do with it. But due to an 
inadequate understanding of the evolution of ideas in modern India, 
Harris had misunderstood their philosophy. He writes, “Such leaders 
as Aurobindo, Tilak and Vivekananda had advocated aggressive 
Hinduism. Their interpretation of the Gita unlike Gandhi was that 
the Gita did not advocate non-violence and asceticism. In fact, Tilak 
rejected Shankar’s and Ramanuja’s view that the Gita promoted 
devotionalism. For him, the message of the Gita was ‘energism’ and 
‘activism’.” Vivekananda and Aurobindo were of the opinion that the 
Gita taught karma-yoga or the life of action, and philosophy of karma- 
yoga had nothing do with Hindutva because both of them were 
interpreting the Gita in a new philosophical discourse in modern 
Indian political thought, which claimed that service of the people was 
service of God. 

The ‘Gita Rahasya’ of Tilak was a gigantic undertaking by an Asian 
scholar to make a comparative study of ethical positions of Mill, 
Spencer, Kant and Green and the philosophies of Samkhya, Yoga and 
Vedanta. This book was written by the Lokmanya in the Mandalay 
jail in Burma. Tilak held that the Gita taught us to perform our duties 
in a spirit of selflessness and with knowledge of the self. According 
to him, performance of disinterested action, maintaining stability of 
mind and working for the welfare of the society were the three main 
principles of the Gita. Tilak did not support violence and said that it 
should be used in the rarest of rare cases. Mahatma Gandhi was 
obviously impressed by Tilak’s interpretation and said that 

of one’s own duties in the spirit of detachment was the 
message of the Gita, He further developed and improved upon Tilak’s 
interpretation of the Gita but he acknowledged the greatness of the 
‘Gita Rahasya’ and wrote, “I believe this commentary on the Gita will 
be a more lasting monument to his memory. It will survive even the 
successful termination of the struggle for swaraj. His memory will 
remain as fresh as ever on account of his spotless purity of life and his 
commentary on the Gita”, Tilak’s message of ‘energism’ and ‘activism’ 
has nothing to do with the Hindutva militancy because Tilak wanted 
people to perform disinterested action in the cause of Lok Sangraha or 
welfare of the people. 
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Mr. Harris is right in saying that the ideology of Hindutva was 
the anti-thesis of Gandhi because their worldviews differed. But he 


displayed a lack of historical understanding by not making a proper 
distinction between Hinduism and Hindutva as the latter wants to 
use the former to secure political power. 


Ashok Chousalkar 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


The Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR), an autonomous or- 
ganization established by the Government of India, promotes research in 
social sciences and facilitates its utiHzation. 

It covers the disciplines of (1) Economics (including Commerce), 
(2) Education, (3) Management (including Business Administration), (4) Po- 
litical Science (including International Relations), (5) Psychology, (6) Public 
Administration, and (7) Sociology (including Criminology, Social Wark). In 


‘addition, it covers the social science aspects of the disctplines of (1) Anthro- 


pology, (2) Demography, (3) Geography, (4) History, (5) Law, and (6) Lin- 


As part of its activities, ICSSR publishes the following journals, which 
are available for sale as per details given below: 


Indian Social Science Review (Half-yearly) 

The journal brings multi-disctplinary and interdisctplinary approaches to 
bear upon the study of social, economic and political problems of contem- 
porary concern. It publishes articles of general nature as well as thoee fo- 
cused on particular themes. It also contains boak—reviews. 

a r eve haa ard Na ee er nn 
Post Box No. 4215, M-32, Greater Kailash Market-I, New Delhi-110 048. 


Subscription Rates Individuals Institutions 
Rs. 250.00 Ra. 495.00 
US $43 U $88 
UK £26 UK £63 


ICSSR Journal of Abstracts and Reviews: Economics (Half- 
yearly) 

Abstracts of selected articles from Indian economics periodicals and re- 
views of selected books published in English in India are published in this 
journal It was started in 1971. The journal could not be published during 
1991-97, and was revived in 1998 as a new series. The following volumes 
are available for sale: 


Volume 1-12 Rs. 25.00 Rs. 30.00 
Volume 16-21 Rs. 30.00 Rs. 50.00 
Volume No. 1 & No. 2 Rs. 150.00 Rs. 250.00 
(1998) (New Series) 

US $120 Uu $120 

UK £80 UK £80 
Volume 2 No. 1 & No. 2 Rs. 150.00 Rs. 250.00 
(Quly—Dec. 1999) 
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George Paxton, Sonja Schlesin-Gandhi’s South Africa Secretary, Pax 
Books, Glasgow, 2006. 


“This girl has been entrusted to me by her mother. She is clear and 
honest, but she is very mischievous and impetuous. Perhaps, she is 
even insolent. You keep her if you can manage her. I do not place her 
with you for the mere pay.” These were the disconcerting words with ` 
which Gandhi’s friend Hermann Kallenbach introduced Sonja Schlesin 
to him around 1905. Ms. Schlesin, of Russian Jewish origin, was 16 or 
17 when she joined Garidhi’s Johannesburg office as clerical assistant 
— read Secretary. Gandhi had ‘the gift extraordinary’ for selecting 
and recruiting the most suitable persons to his personal staff, as well 
as to lead the various organizations founded by him as is evident 
from the long galaxy of eminent luminaries like Mahadevbhai Desai, 
Joseph Cornelius Kumarappa, Sarojini Naidu, Susheela Nayar, 
Ashadevi Aryanayakom, Thakkar Bappa and others. Ms. Schlesin, 
however, was not selected by Gandhi. It was Kallenbach, Gandhi's 
close associate in the South African experiments, who did the 
recruitment. And Kallenbach knew only too well not only the character 
and idiosyncrasies of the fifteen year old girl he handpicked but also 
the proclivities and priorities of the Barrister into whose service she 
was to be inducted. The relationship of the two, Barrister M.K. Gandhi 
and his impetuous and insolent Secretary (honest and clever though), 
provides the central theme of this short but beautiful biographical 
study entitled Sonja Schlesin, Gandhi’s South African Secretary by George 
Paxton. 

George Paxton needs no introduction to the students of Gandhian 
thought. The book “Gandhi and the Contemporary World” (1997), 
which he edited with Antony Copley, had been hailed as a substantial 
contribution to the ever growing discipline of Gandhian Studies, and 
the work being done by the Gandhi Foundation (in the United 
Kingdom) of which he is the Executive Trustee has caught the attention 
of all serious Gandhian scholars and activists. In the Preface of the 
book under review Paxton confesses that the personality and character 
of the young secretary whom Gandhi refers to with very high regard 
both in his Autobiography and Satyagraha in South Africa had intrigued 
him for many years. Sonja was still very young when Gandhi left 
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South Africa in 1914. What did she do for the rest of her life? Paxton’s 
curiosity led him to excavate materials, first enough for an article 
(Gandhi Marg, Volume 21 and Number 3) and further for this short 
biography. 

Paxton tells the story of Sonja Schlesin with commendable 
dexterity. It is artistically woven into the texture of the story of 
Gandhi's struggles for the human and civil rights of the Asiatics in 
South Africa, particularly his Satyagraha campaigns. 

Kallenbach had suggested a wage of 6 pounds per month but 
Gandhi was prepared to pay up to 20. Schlesin’s response to her 
employer’s offer of more than 6 pounds was suggestive of her attitude 
to work and life. “I am not here to draw a salary from you. I am here 
- because I like to work with you and I like your ideals.” (p. 11) Gandhi 
was impressed by her exceptional speed and accuracy at short hand. 
Her work was not confined to the Attorney’s office. She extended a 
helping hand to the British Indian Association and got closely 
associated with the Satyagraha campaign about which Gandhi wrote: 
“Miss Schlesin . . . taxed herself to her utmost by labouring day and 
right” (p. 11). Though she was the stalwart of the office, she had 
plans to be trained in law. But her application for articling was refused, 
as there was no precedent in South Africa in articling women. 
Undeterred by such minor set backs, Miss Schlesin continued to support 
the struggle of the Asiatics and later joined the Transvaal Indian 
Women’s Association and become its secretary. The author sums up 
her role in the Satyagraha campaigns thus: “She was responsible for 
the large sums of money required; she edited articles for Indian 
Opinion; She communicated with all the leaders of the movement; 
she visited satyagrahis in prison; and much more. She was reliable, 
hard-working and efficient (p. 16). But her impetuous nature caused 
some trouble as well. Gandhi referred to this in his autobiography: 
“Some of her idiosyncrasies were at times too much for Mr. Kallenbach 
and me. . . She would not hesitate even to the point of insulting a man 
and telling him to his face what she thought of him. Her impetuosity 
often landed me in difficulties but her open and guileless temperament 
removed them as soon as they were created” Schlesin had occasions 
to clash with authority during the campaign period. She used to travel 
only third class on the railways and she was asked on two occasions 
in a reverse of Gandhi's early experience, to move to carriages 
reserved for whites. Not only did she refuse that, but challenged the 
railway authorities to prosecute her. Gandhi defended her stance in 
the Indian Opinion and that had generated considerable discussion 
those days. Gopalakrishna Gokhale, during his historic visit to South 
Africa (in 1912) observed Schlesin at work and paid the following 
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tribute: “I have rarely come across such purity, single minded devotion 
to work and great determination as I have seen in Miss Schlesin. I 
was simply astonished how she had sacrificed her all for the Indian 
cause without expecting any reward whatever’ (p. 21). 

The Attorney’s and his Secretary’s paths diverged as he left the 
African coast in December 1914. She had become Gandhi's daughter 
by then. Back in India Gandhi was summoned by history to lead the 
great struggle for the liberation of his country. The task he undertook 
was momentous and mountainous, requiring all round support and 
assistance. He wanted Schlesin to go to India and help him but she 
never went to India. She remained in South Africa for the rest of her 
life. In 1918 she registered at the University college of Johannesburg. 
When she completed her studies in 1924, she wrote to Gandhi for an 
employment reference and the certificate Gandhi supplied carried a 
summary of Gandhi’s impression about her. He recorded among other 
things thus: *. . . I never once had reason to doubt her integrity or 
ability. Indeed, she did not work for the sake of pay but for the sake 
of the work itself which she loved .... I could not wish for a better 

Schlesin joined the teaching staff of Krugersdorp High School. 
She retired from teaching in June 1943 at the age of 55. Gandhi and 
Schlesin continued their correspondence and the letters Gandhi wrote 
to her show how deeply he loved and cared for her. She was 59 when 
Gandhi was assassinated on 30 January 1948. In 1953 at the age of 65 
she enrolled at the University of Natal to study law — a dream she 
cherished over those long years. However she was noi able to 
complete her degree as she withdrew on 14 March 1955 presumably 
because of ill-health. She died on 6 January 1956 in Johannesburg. 

Her epitaph reads: 

In memory of My Sister Sonja Schlesin. Died on 6 January 1956. 
Her life was dedicated to the Service of others. 

The book is important for more than one reason. It is true that 
Gandhi made his mark on history and continues to do so but Schlesin 
is almost forgotten. The author has done a significant service in 
throwing so much light on the life and qualities of this lady associate 
of Gandhi and thus drawing her out of the dark corner of history. In 
doing so the author has, in fact, brought to focus certain aspects of 
. Gandhi's personality which were not taken proper note of by students 
and commentators of his life. George Paxton, for example, traces the 
root of Gandhi’s feminism to his early South African days as is evident 
from his letter of sponsorship attached to her application for articleship 
in law. At another level the letters Gandhi wrote to Schlesin show 
how affectionate he was and how he longed for her company in the 
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service of India. It brings to sharp focus Gandhi’s humaneness. The 
book has achieved an added worth from the second part of it entitled 
‘Profiles’ which provides very short profiles of some of those well- 
known and not-so-known personalities who played their respective 
roles in the life and mission of Gandhi. It is interesting that they 
include the members of the Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi family 
also. 

Even a casual reading of the book would help one to gain new 
insights into Gandhi’s personality. It is, indeed, a remarkable 
achievement for such a short biography as this. 


MP. Mathai 


Lalit Kothari and Ramesh K. Arora (eds.), “Vision and Values—Science, 
Defence, Education and Ethics”, Essays in Honour of Dr. D.S. Kothari 
on his Birth Centenary, Paragon International Publishers, New Delhi, 
2005, pp. 535. 


India is fast moving from the three percent Hindu rate of growth to 
ten percent economic growth as we approach the Diamond Jubilee of 
Independence. But, at the same time, there is a faster decline in our 
ethical and moral values. These values no longer govern our conduct 
and behaviour. 

The 54 essays contained in this book are grouped into four sections 
-Science, Defence, Education and Ethics. These essays, contributed 
by eminent scholars of national and international repute, have critically 
examined what ails the country as well as international society. They 
have also made realistic and practical suggestions to overcome these 
problems and difficulties. They have succeeded exceedingly well in 
interweaving Prof. D.S. Kothari’s unique thoughts and ideals. He did 
not make any distinction between what he preached and practised. 
Both of them were an integral part of his life. 

Prof. D.S. Kothari was highly influenced by Gandhi and Gita. His 
life was particularly guided by Gandhi’s autobiography and Gita’s 
teachings. He has beautifully summed up India’s development in the 
following words: 

“The key to national development is Science and Technology and 
building of character and concern for the people, particularly the poor 
Character building and true science and technology go together” 
(p. 535). 
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No one whose concern is the country’s all round development 
can afford to miss this book. The editors have done a yeoman’s job in 
providing thoughtful material for planners, policy formulators, 
educationists and defence personnel. 

The researchers would certainly find fault with the book for not 
having an index — something that would have provided them 
instantaneous reference to topics of interest. 


K.D. Gangrade 


Pascal Alan Nazareth, Gandhi's Outstanding Leadership, Sarvodaya 
International Trust in Association with Gandhi Centre for Science and 
Human Values, Bangalore , 2006. 


The author of this book argues that the major problems faced by the 
world arise from the tendency of leaders to forsake the path of truth, 
justice and non-violent conflict resolution in order to achieve their 
defined goals. He identifies ‘vision’ as the most important quality for 
a leader. He rates Gandhi as a leader of the highest order and quotes 
passages from writings of a number of leading lights to prove his 
point. The author thinks that it was Gandhi’s total identification with 
the poor that enabled him to persuade the Indian National Congress 
and its workers to adopt non-violent methods. The author says that 
what transformed Gandhi from extreme timidity to fearless leadership 
was his ‘spiritual makeup’. Some steps like leaving his smart legal 
office and residence and moving into the Phoenix settlement, 
committing all his earnings to a community fund to sustain families of 
Satyagrahis, and allowing his insurance to lapse also were part of this 
transformative process. 

Compassion, dedication and determination also were key 
leadership qualities possessed by Gandhi. His talisman is a reflection 
of his commitment to the lowliest of the lowly. The author also looks 
at Gandhi’s communicational skills and the newspapers edited by 
him. His numerous satyagraha campaigns also were forms of 
communication. It was Gandhi’s communicational and organisational 
skills as well as charisma that transformed the social character of the 
national movement from a high caste Hindu organisation to a mass 
organisation reflecting the diversity of India. Quoting Anthony Copley 
and Martin Green, Nazareth says that it was Gandhi’s ‘incredible 
charisma’ that enabled him to enlist the support of some of the stalwarts 
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of his time. He also reminds us that it was Gandhi who in 1920 
proposed at the Nagpur Congress session the creation of a fifteen 
member Working Committee for the Congress. 

Gandhi’s support for Khilafat was aimed at building Hindu-Muslim 
accord for a future united India. The author thinks that Gandhi was 
a superb strategist. His approach to conflict resolution through 
satyagraha and choice of charkha as a symbol of the Indian struggle 
brought equality between men and women, between the upper and 
the lower castes. The latter also helped to revive the Indian weaving 
industry. His choice of salt also was equally strategic. Even when 
dealing with small local issues he had the bigger picture always in his 
mind. Gandhi was also adept at fund raising. Other leadership 
qualities identified by him include forgiveness, magnanimity and self- 
assurance. He also had the capacity to laugh at himself through the 
numerous cartoons that featured him. However the author concludes 
by saying that more than all these qualities, it was Gandhi's adherence 
to the path of truth that made the difference. 

The author then proceeds to discuss a number of achievements 
that could be attributed to Gandhi's leadership. This includes the 
abolition of Zamindari system, legal equality of women, largely 
peaceful integration of the princely states, revival of traditional 
industries, engendering of movements like Self-Employed Women’s 
Association (SEWA). He also thinks that India’s foreign policy as well 
as active participation in the non-aligned movement was also 
influenced by the Gandhian legacy. The author also discusses the 
influence Gandhi had on individuals and movements in different parts 
of the world. There is also a section on Gandhi’s economic theory 
and methodology. Nazareth affirms that Gandhi stood for better 
quality in products and better customer relations. 

What is special about Gandhi is his leadership by example. The 
author quotes Gandhi’s own statement that ‘each one of us must be 
the change we wish to see in the world’ to prove his point. He reminds 
the readers that leadership potential is embedded in each of us. We 
only have to locate it through introspection. 

Although the focus of the book is on Gandhi's leadership, it equally 
passes for a general book on Gandhian ideas devoid of its philosophical 
nuances. However, the author has not tried to probe further to identify 
the cultural factors that made Gandhi's leadership style acceptable to 
the Indian people. The author has consulted an impressive list of works 
relevant to the study. However, the quotations cited have not been 
referenced, thereby depriving researchers from making the best use 
of the book. There are a number of minor errors like Chandi Prasad 
Bhatt being referred to as a woman and the notion ‘worldview’ being 
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seen as synonymous with world order. However, the author deserves 
appreciation for the painstaking effort he has made to unravel the 
character of Gandhi's leadership. The book will be equally useful for 
the general and specialist readers. The book has a forward written 
by Justice M.N. Venkatachaliah. There are also a number of pictures 
and cartoons, selected meticulously, which provide a welcome 
digression to the readers. The book has a get up that fully agrees 
with the title. 


Moolakkattu Stephen John 


Thomas Weber, Gandhi as Disctple and Mentor, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge , 2004. pp. 279. 


This book is a fine addition to the new scholarship on Mahatma 
Gandhi. Without necessarily uncovering new material, this scholarship 
rearranges previously available material so as to offer new perspectives 
on one of the 20 century’s greatest personalities and leaders. Thomas 
Weber, the author of the book, is well known in Gandhian circles as 
the author of some outstanding studies including Gandhi's Peace Army: 
the Shanti Sena and Unarmed Peacekeeping (1996) and On the Salt March: 
The Historiography of Gandhi’s March to Dandi (1997). This time too, as 
in the earlier titles, Weber displays his forte of coming up with 
innovative an usual ways of reading Gandhi. As the subtitle 
suggests, this book is about Gandhi as “Disciple and Mentor.” 

On closer examination, though, the subtitle, albeit so suggestive, 
is somewhat misleading. The categories of “disciple and mentor” do 
not exactly fit Gandhi. If we consider Max Weber’s idea of charisma, 
then it is not altogether different from the Indian notion of guru and 
sisya or master and disciple. The word “mentor” is somewhat less 
weighty and more secular than guru, but also suggests authority, 
guidance, and leadership. Though Gandhi learned from many people, 
it is difficult to see him as anyone’s disciple. He was far too independent 
for that. On the other hand, he did assume the position of a guru to 
several people. Weber is aware of this imbalance. To avoid the pitfalls 
of such reductionism. he prefers to use the idea of influence. Defining 
influence as different from chance, choice or determinism, Weber 
regards it as an agency, an exercise of power that can affect and modify 
a person or thing. More specifically, influence ranges from a gradual 
evolution, through a tipping point, to a trigger event or a conversion. 
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In other words, this is a study not only of Gandhi as disciple and 
mentor but of Gandhi as influenced and influencing. This brief 
theoretical discussion on the nature of influence forms the very short 
Part I of the book. 

The book is most illuminating in Part Il when it focuses on Gandhi 
influenced. What emerges is that each of Gandhi’s major experiments 
in alternate living was built on the foundations of a major and nurturing 
relationship; when the relationship ended, Gandhi moved on, literally. 
There is a biographical, if not thematic, symmetry to this. I add this 
qualification because it is difficult to construe these phases of his life 
to suggest that during them Gandhi was more influenced than 
influencing; it may be more apt to see these relationships as deep and 
mutually sustaining friendships than as Gandhi’s various phases of 
apprenticeship to various mentors. Be that as it may, there is an 
unmistakable chronological progression: Phoenix Settlement, 
coinciding with the Gandhi -Polak, Tolstoy Farm with the Gandhi- 
Kallenbach, Sabarmati with the Gandhi-Maganlal, and Sevagram with 
the Gandhi-Bajaj relationship. In each of these phases, Gandhi relied 
upon and needed a major collaborator. Yet what Weber fails fully to 
acknowledge is that throughout, Gandhi was interacting with, being 
influenced by and influencing hundreds of other people. What is true, 
however, is that in his experiments in ashram living, Gandhi relied on 
one major collaborator at a time. 

The second half of the book (Part II), which deals with Gandhi’s 
influence, is rather different in orientation and scope than the more 
strictly biographical correlations outlined in Part IL Much of this part 
of the book is about Gandhi’s posthumous but worldwide influence. 
Here Weber does not look at Gandhi’s disciples in India as others in 
the past have done. Instead, he looks at Gandhi’s ideas and personality 
permeating into some of the major movements of the latter part of 
the 20} century: the deep ecology movement, peace research, people- 
oriented economics, and non-violence as a political method. The four 
chapters here are really source and influence studies developed through 
an exploration of the life and work of Arne Naess, Johan Galtung, E. 
F. Schumacher and Gene Sharp respectively. The focus moves away 
from Gandhi to these major intellectual and political figures of our 
times. Gandhi begins to seem a bit remote as we see how each of 
these “disciples” were actually highly individualistic, charting their 
own course as they evolved and grew. 

Almost, it would seem at times, that Weber’s project becomes 
self-contradictory here because this part of the book shows a movement 
away from Gandhi than towards him as these thinkers gradually come 
into their own. So, some of these chapters, instead of showing the 
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growth of influence, show it’s waning. Gandhi's impact seems the 
highest towards the beginning of their careers, sharpest at the turning 
point or the trigger. Once “converted” however, they move away, 

Indeed, I also found my own interest and enthusiasm in the book 
waning as I read on. From its exiting beginnings, almost offering a 
new approach to biography, Weber’s book seems to turn into another 
lukewarm account, not much more than a bio-bibliographical survey 
of some key figures in peace movement in the West. While the 
scholarship and the referencing remain painstaking and meticulous, 
the spark of discovery and insight seems to be extinguished. The 
mystique of influence, that unique charisma that attracts us even now 
to Gandhi, is more or less missing in this part of the book. Here we 
are left with Gandhi neither influenced nor influencing. 

Even so, Weber’s book is not only worth reading and acquiring, 
but also praiseworthy for showing how Gandhi continues to remain 
not just relevant but engaging to us. For making Gandhi and Gandhian 
- studies interesting, we all owe a debt of gratitude to Weber. He does 
not fail us at least in the first half of this book too. An appetite for 
innovation and a freshness of approach are as amply evident here as 
in the best scholarship on Gandhi. This makes the book eminently 
readable and informative for not just Gandhian scholars but those in 
politics, peace studies, international relations, and contemporary 
history. 


Makarand Paranjape 
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Gandhi and the Contemporary World 
| Edited by : 
Antony Copley and George Paxton 
On behalf of the Gandhi Foundation, UK, and 
the Indo-British Historical Society, India 


Special Discount to the Readers of Gandhi Marg 


The book consists of some thirty essays covering a range of issues 
which Gandhi addressed and which concern the world today. They 
are divided under four headings: matters environmental and 
development; servodaya and attitudes towards religion and the role 
of women; the relationships between the individual, society, and 
the state; and conflict resolution, both domestic and international. 

Only now has the developed world come to see the wisdom of 
Gandhi's insights. All too often the developing world continues to 
ignore them at its peril. In all societies Gandhism continues to be" 
relevant. This collection of essays honours the 125th ahniversary of 
his birth. i 

Antony Copley teaches history at the University of Kent. He is 
Associate Editor of Indo-British Review: A Journal of History. 


George 
Paxton is Editor of The Gandhi Way, Newsletter of the Gandhi 


21 Rajaram Mehta Avenue 

Nelson Road, Chennai (Madras) 600 029 

Please find enclosed our Bank DD No......-.---.+---dated---a--eees 

for Rs .................. in favour of ‘Indo-British Historical 

Society’ fOr nasa aaseenssennesnennnnennene-eeee COPY/copies of the book 
“Gandhi and the Contemporary World” at the special rate of Rs 400 
per copy (inclusive of packing and postage) which may be sent by 
registered post to the following postal address: 


of the person placing the above order: 
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Ravindra Varma (1925-2006) 


We deeply condole the death of Shri. Ravindra Varma, the Chairman 
of the Gandhi Peace Foundation since 1990 and the Senior Editor of 
Gandhi Marg on the 9th of October 2006 following a cardiac arrest even 
as editing work of this issue of the Journal was under way. His sons 
Gautam and Harsh survive him. Varmaji, as his friends and colleagues 
endearingly called him, was born in Kerala in an illustrious royal family 
known for its literary, academic and artistic achievements. A brilliant 
See ee ee ee ae 
India Movement launched by Gandhi and was soon 
pede ce aaa E E A E E E 
the Indian National Congress at the national level. He was also involved 
in the international student and youth movements, quickly rising to its 
leadership. His wide national and international level experiences 
enabled him to become a polyglot and a very effective speaker. Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru identified his intellectual abilities and put them to 
good use by making him the leader of the Congress think tank in the 
fifties. When the Movement for Restoration of Democracy was launched 
in the mid-seventies, Varmaji played a key leadership role. He was a 
Cabinet Minister in Morarji Desai’s Ministry (1977-79) holding the 
portfolio of Labour and Parliamentary Affairs. He also served as the ~*~ 
Chairman of the Second National Labour Commission. Throughout 
his parliamentary career, Varmaji conducted himself with dignity, 
humility and detachment from positions of power. 

Varmaji had been an ardent follower of Gandhi right from his teenage” 
days and the study and propagation of Gandhian ideas was a passion 
that remained in him until his death. His depth of understanding of 
Gandhian ideas and ability to interpret them in the light of the 
contemporary circumstances were simply unmatchable. He was also 
instrumental in the setting up of the Institute of Gandhian Studies at 
Wardha. In his passing the country has lost one of the last linksinthe _ 
Gandhian movement and one of the ablest interpreters of Gandhi. He 
had deep affection for all those who worked with him or came in contact 
with him. His presence itself was reassuring to everyone around him. 
For the Gandhi Peace Foundation family and the editorial team of Gandhi 
Marg, his loss has created a void that cannot be easily bridged. We pray 
that his life and work inspire each one of us to continue working for 
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Seminar on Satyagraha 


March 15-17, 2007 


The School of Gandhian Thought and Development 
Studies, Mahatma Gandhi University, Kottayam, 
proposes to organise a three-day seminar on 
Satyagraha to commemorate 100 years of its 
inauguration as a method of social action in South 
Africa by Mahatma Gandhi. The seminar will 
examine the Gandhian approach to satyagraha, how 
it has been applied in different conflict situations 
during Gandhi's time and later, and the challenges 
ahead for its continued use as a legitimate and 
humane method of resistance to evil of all forms. The 
conference is organised in anticipation of the silver 
jubilee year of the University as well as the School 
(2007-8) and as a part of the Special Assistance 
Programme of the UGC. Papers are invited on all 
aspects of Satyagraha enabling scholars and activists 
of different hues to examine this novel method that 
has revolutionalised collective action. 





All enquiries may be directed to: 
Director 
| School. of Gandhian Thought and 
Development Studies ! 
MG. University, P.D. Hills P.O., Kottayam 
Kerala-686560 


E-mail enquiries are preferred: 
E-mail: mpmathai@yahoo.com 
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Gandhian Nonviolence and 
its Critics 


Thomas Weber 


Introduction 


GanpbHI AND THE Gandhian vision of nonviolence have had many 
critics. Some criticised the very idea of civil disobedience and 
nonviolent struggle, especially in a democracy — after all what if 
everyone did it, where would it leave us? Chaos would reign and 
society as we know it would collapse. We have the rule of law to 
make sure that there is fairness in society and we have democracy so 
that we can change the way our society works without taking to the 
streets and without potentially forcing the views of a vocal minority 
onto a silent majority. Almost any text on civil disobedience will give 
numerous convincing counter-arguments: acceptance of the penalty 
means that the system is upheld, individual conscience (not preference) 
takes precedence over unjust laws, democracy generally means only 
a choice between two parties, both of which may have the same 
position on the issue being protested against, government do not 
always uphold their part of the social contract, etc. Others have gone 
s0 far as to diminish the value of nonviolence by praising the cleansing 
effect of violence when the oppressed rise up against their oppressors. 
However, this will generally only lead to a greater quantum of violence 
and suffering. And further, as peace activist and writer Barbara Deming 
has remarked, with a genuine understanding of Gandhian nonviolence 
whenever the likes of Frantz Fanon use the word “violence” in this 
context, one could read “nonviolence” and the meaning would remain 
the same.* 
Criticisms of Gandhi’s approach even come from nonviolence 
practitioners and sumetimes, although generally implicitly, fom 
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Gandhians themselves. Some of the Mahatma’s followers in India 
thought that after independence, because the country was democratic, 
there was no longer any cause to resort to satyagraha, Gandhi’s 
method of nonviolence. In fact the post-Gandhi Gandhian movement 
split over this issue in the 1970s.3 Further, some leading practitioners 
of nonviolence, such as Gene Sharp, criticise Gandhi’s principled 
version as being less than productive, other-worldly and confusing. 
They argue for a far more pragmatic use of nonviolence, one that 
does not aim at very hard to come by conversion or is seen as a 
search for Truth with a capital “T”, but aims for victory over an 
opponent, albeit without physical violence. Other criticisms include 
those that claim Gandhi only employed nonviolence because his forces 
were weak and he did not have other more productive weapons. He 
did what he could with what was available. Or in a more accusing 
tone, Marxists often argue that Gandhi was a reactionary who 
prevented real revolution, that could have made a difference to the 
downtrodden, from taking place. His limiting of violence prevented 
justice, it ensured that structures of violence stayed in place. Further, 
some feminists take strong issue with Gandhi's belief that principled 
self-suffering would bring about a conversion on the part of an 
opponent. They point out that women have suffering throughout 
history without the hearts of oppressive patriarchs being melted. 
The patriarchal system merely seems to be quietly thankful for not 
being challenged. Still others have claimed that Gandhi could do 
what he did because the British were fair, but that his tactics would 
have seen him killed in minutes if he had tried to do what he did in 
India in, say, Nazi Germany or Stalin’s Soviet Union. 


Criticisms from Within the Gandhian Camp 


When Gandhi was no longer on the scene, it was left to others to 
refine his vision of satyagraha in a newly unfolding political reality. 
Even his closest followers were split on the issue of the legitimate 
place for nonviolence in a democracy. For example Gandhi's spiritual 
heir, Vinoba Bhave, later famous for his Bhoodan land gift movement, 
laid down what he saw as the four principles of satyagraha ten years 
after Gandhi’s death. They were that satyagraha is positive not 
negative, it should proceed from gentle to gentler to gentlest, there 
should be happiness on the mere hearing of the word “satyagraha”, 
and, finally, that there should be no insistence on the part of the 
satyagrahi, insistence should come from truth itself.4 Here he was 
being completely consistent with Gandhi's view of ideal satyagraha. 
Like his mentor, Vinoba placed high importance on “swaraj”, or “self- 
rule”, a concept both of them defined in terms that encompassed far 
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more than the mere political. Vinoba remarked that the term meant 
ruling the self, and that was impossible if one was under some other 
person’s command: “It is one mark of swaraj not to allow any outside 
power in the world to exercise control over oneself. And the second 
mark of swaraj is not to exercise power over any other. These two 
things together make swaraj - no submission and no exploitation.”> 

For the maintenance of consistency, this meant that satyagraha 
had to remain non-coercive and had to respect the sovereignty of 
the opponent by relying solely on conversion. In order to achieve 
this, satyagraha had to be spiritualised by conforming to the precepts 
laid down by Vinoba. In his time, Gandhi had to practice the “science 
of satyagraha” in an atmosphere of foreign domination, while in an 
atmosphere of democracy Vinoba was under much less pressure to 
compromise on the ideals. Vinoba was also apparently of the belief 
that until the Gandhian movement had gained the strength and public 
acceptance to launch effective “pure” satyagraha campaigns it should 
refrain from employing satyagraha.” 

There was also another factor according to Vinoba. He explained 
that with the progress of science and the creation of nuclear weapons, 
humanity faced ultimate destruction. In order to neutralize this force 
of violence and to arouse the world’s conscience, Gandhi’s 
nonviolence had to take on “more subtle and finer forms.” Satyagraha 
could no longer afford to “create agitation or tension in the minds of 
the opponent,” it had to avoid a “collision of minds and seek harmony 
in thought.”§ Until change was brought about through understanding 
and acceptance, rather than through imposition, “the seeds of 
violence, imperialism and world wars would not be rooted out.”9 

Satyagraha had to progress as the political situation progressed 
(from imperialist domination to “democracy” in India) and as science 
progressed. Consequently, Vinoba declared that Jesus’ concept of 
“resist not evil” and Gandhi's “nonviolent resistance” were no longer 
adequate and what now had to take their place was “nonviolent 
assistance” in right thinking.!° Without this all that could be achieved 
was legislative reform, and that could never lead to total revolution. 
Vinoba was determined not to end up where the Mahatma had found 
himself at several points in his life. Unlike his mentor, he would never 
have to admit to the mistake of placing civil disobedience before the 
slower, surer path to more lasting and real reform through constructive 
work. In other words, for Vinoba, at times Gandhi did not live up to 
his own ideals. But then, most people are not as spiritual as the saintly 
Vinoba and this raises the question of how practical his totally non- 
coercive method is. 

Of course not all in the Gandhian movement followed Vinoba’s 
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approach to satyagraha. Before coming to national and world 
prominence with the inauguration of the Bhoodan movement, Vinoba 
had spent much of his life as a semi-recluse in the quest of spiritual 
fulfilment and the study of sacred texts. By way of contrast, 
Jayaprakash Narayan had spent most of his life as a major actor on 
the political stage. In the 1920s, JP undertook seven years of higher 
education in the United States where he studied Marx and completed 
a highly praised M.A. dissertation analysing societal changes from a 
Marxist perspective. On his return to India he worked closely with 
Nehru and became a spokesman for the socialist members of the 
Indian National Congress. During the war years JP was imprisoned, 
escaped and spent a year “underground” as a progressively more 
notorious (and in popular circles, celebrated) revolutionary. 
Following independence, JP became one of the founders of the 
Socialist Party and severe critic of the ruling Congress Party. Soon, 
however, he began to have doubts about the efficacy of power politics. 
Increasingly he looked to Gandhi’s praxis as a way of bringing about 
the social revolution he had so long struggled to achieve. He took 
part in Vinoba’s Bhoodan movement, retired from party politics and, 
in 1954, took a vow of “jivandan” (“life-gift”) - a pledge to devote 
the remainder of his life to Sarvodaya and Bhoodan work. For many 
years he remained in Vinoba’s shadow and his speeches reflected 
Vinoba’s world-view. However, eventually their paths were to 
diverge and JP went back to a more interventionist political 
satyagraha, like the one Gandhi had undertaken against the British 
but without the otherworldly underpinnings. Unlike Vinoba, he 
embraced the position of Gandhi the politician over Gandhi the saint. 


Criticisms by Gene Sharp and the Pragmatists 


Of course not everyone believes that democracy works in a way that 
should exclude nonviolent activism, and probably most do not. For 
many, conscience plays a large part in their very existence and a narrow 
view of democracy cannot overcome this, and for many others the 
answers to the world’s ills are not found in organised power politics 
that centre around political parties. They have to come from grass- 
roots activism — and this often calls for nonviolent protest. However, 
this does not mean that they necessarily agree with Gandhi's ideas 
of satyagraha. 

Gene Sharp, the main contemporary theorist of pragmatic 
nonviolence, claims that Gandhi’s approach to nonviolence is 
unrealistic and can be confusing. Those who take this line point 
out, quite rightly, that while Gandhi may have chosen nonviolence 
for moral reasons most who have employed it against repressive 
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opponents have done so for far more prosaic ones. They did so simply 
because military or physical force was not a viable option for them 
and that nonviolence was the only perceived form of struggle available 
to them. Generally they did not do it to make peace, to convert 
opponents or to self-suffer. They did it to win. 

Sharp was worried about Gandhi’s eccentricities and religious 
symbolism and language which “more often confuses than clarifies.” 12 
He saw that for Westerners generally, and Americans in particular, 
this may cause a problem in adequately evaluating the Mahatma’s 
political significance. He tried to make Gandhi palatable by a process 
of “secularisation.” At first he “secularised” Gandhi and his message 
so that both could be taken seriously. Eventually, because ultimately 
Sharp’s life work became one of promoting his own brand of 
nonviolence not Gandhi or Gandhi's satyagraha, Sharp more or less 
abandoned the Mahatma. For him the most important task became 
one of discovering a nonviolent alternative to war, one that is realistic 
and pragmatic - and in the end, for him too, in this task Gandhi 
seems to have become a liability rather than an asset. 

When he was specifically asked to address the links between 
Gandhi and nonviolence, Sharp noted that the Mahatma “tried to 
convince people who did not believe in ahimsa [nonviolence] on ethical 
grounds to adopt nonviolent methods as a practical expedient, a 
technique that works.”13 In his foreword to a later edition of War 
Without Violence, Krishnalal Shridharani’s 1939 classic study of 
Gandhi’s satyagraha, Sharp makes it clear that he is much less 
interested in the extreme religious pacifist and moral arguments 
approach to nonviolence, which emphasises conversion (that is, 
arguably, Gandhi’s approach), preferring instead a “technique 
approach.”14 In a more recent interview Sharp, in the words of the 
reviewer, sees nonviolent action as “a strategy for imperfect people 
in an imperfect world.” Sharp notes that many people understand 
that nonviolent action has the best chance of achieving their objectives 
and that nonviolence is not there to resolve the conflict or eliminate 
the conflict but as a way of conducting conflict. This, of course, does 
not mean that Sharp now believes it to be wrong to be a “moral 
pacifist,” merely that one must operate in a context that “enables the 
rest of the population to adopt nonviolent means without that 
commitment.” 16 

Sharp’s best known work is his three volume magnum opus, The 
Politics of Nonviolent Action. Here he writes at length about the notion 
of power, historical examples of nonviolent struggle, catalogues 198 
different methods of nonviolent action, and examines the dynamics 
of nonviolent action, including action against violent and repressive 
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opponents. He states that nonviolent action “consists of acts of protest 
and persuasion, noncooperation and nonviolent intervention designed 
to undermine the sources of power of the opponent in order to bring 
about change.” All the Gandhian references aside, this is a work 
without the “feel” of Gandhi as presented by those that can be called 
exponents of “ideological,” “principled,” “conscientious,” or 
“positive” nonviolence. For Sharp, the key feature is power rather 
than ethical principle: “nonviolent action is a technique by which 
people who reject passivity and submission, and who see struggle as 
essential, can wage their conflict without violence. Nonviolent action 
is not an attempt to avoid or ignore conflict. It is one response to the 
problem, of how to act effectively in politics, especially how to wield 
power effectively.”1” He often refers to nonviolence as an “alternative 
weapons system”!8 and even describes it as a “means of combat, as 
is war. It involves the matching of forces and the waging of ‘battles’, 
it requires wise strategy and tactics, employs numerous ‘weapons’ 
and demands of it’s ‘soldiers’ courage, discipline, and sacrifice.”19 
The central dynamic is one of “political jiu-jitsu” rather than the “moral 
jiu-jitsu” of Gandhi and the first analyst of his satyagraha, Richard 
Gregg.” 

This, to Gandhi and those who see nonviolence in a Gandhian 
vein, is “negative” or “pragmatic” nonviolence where nonviolent 
action is used because it is believed to be the most effective method 
available in the circumstances. Conflict is viewed as a relationship 
between antagonists with incompatible interests, and the goal is to 
defeat the opponent.?! The stream which adheres more closely to 
Gandhian values, relies on a religious or ethical objection to violence. 
It is concerned with reestablishing communication and, through self- 
suffering if necessary, attempts to convince the opponents of the error 
of their ways, of converting rather than coercing them. Or according 
to nonviolent activist and scholar Robert Burrowes, those with a 
principled approach “choose [nonviolent action] for ethical reasons 
and believe in the unity of means and ends. They view the opponent 
as a partner in the struggle to satisfy the needs of all; if anyone suffers, 
it is the practitioner of nonviolence. More fundamentally, this 
practitioner may view nonviolence as a way of life.”? 

Sharp notes that this may be fine “if it occurs,” but the simple 
assertion that nonviolence must be adopted as an ethical principle 
“ignores the social reality in which we must operate.” As long as 
violent sanctions are accepted, violence cannot be removed from 
political societies by “witnessing against it or denouncing it on moral 
grounds” (this is what he seems to have reduced Gandhian principled 
nonviolence to). He states that, first, nonviolence must reach the 
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position where it is seen as an alternative form of sanction, and “once 
that major changeover has been completed,” or at least “well under 
way,” then people can “consider and deal with the finer ethical 
problems which arise in the application of nonviolent sanctions.” 
In short, to be realistic, start with what is most easily achievable. 
Later he was able to say of this early Gandhian principled pacifist 
period that “I changed a lot of ideas; sometimes I reversed them. I 
found that people didn’t need to believe right to engage in nonviolent 
struggle,” and of himself he could observe that “ I (now) don’t agree 
with myself then.”%4 

However, for the Mahatma the process was about the achievement 
of self-realization, nothing less. For Gandhi the fundamental principle 
was that of the unity of existence (or in the more immediate, the 
unity of humanity). People are related to each other in a way that is 
transcendental in nature and conflict should be seen as a gift 
providing a rich opportunity, potentially to the benefit of-all, to realize 
a higher self. A desired outcome of conflict, in this line of argument, 
is nothing short of the creation of a new social structure and a “higher 
level of self-purification in both actors.” 

According to Gandhian practice, conflict stems from unmet needs 
and in order for needs to be met they must first be understood, and 
this requires true self-awareness. For Gandhi the discovery of Self 
was the primary task of life. In short, conducting conflict in what can 
be termed a Gandhian, as opposed to a Sharpian, context may not 
only be instrumentally valuable but may be intrinsically important in 
an existential sense. In Gandhi’s vision, satyagraha was not only a 
useful technique for the resolution of conflicts, and the satyagrahi 
was far more than a mere practitioner of a certain skill. The satyagrahi 
was the embodiment of an ideal and the satyagrahi lifestyle was the 
lifestyle worth living. Sharp does not emphasise the potential 
positively transformative effect of nonviolent action (for example in 
terms of empowerment, openness, participation, gaining of skills) on 
either the activists themselves or on others, more or less limiting its 
use to a tool for achieving extrinsic goals.?6 

When writing about the meaning of “success” in nonviolent action 
Sharp takes a far more “objective” view than would many other 
nonviolent activists. The important questions for him are: were the 
opponent’s objectives frustrated, what factors in the social or political 
situation allowed the opponent to be defeated? or whether the stated 
goals of the nonviolent group were achieved because of the struggle.” 
The subjective, and we could say existential, payoffs that are so 
important to Gandhi are not considered. While Sharp is concerned 
with social and political freedom, Gandhi’s focus is on a search for 
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Truth. And, according to Hayes, this means that in “a theoretical- 
practical sense, Gandhi’s ideals can be seen to be directly aimed at 
addressing many of the existential effects of being dominated, and 
of being a dominator,” and “what nonviolent actors might be or 
become as a result of their struggle.” 

Nevertheless, a friend of Sharp has pointed out that this debate 
must be seen in context. Ralph Summy notes that Sharp is trying to 
promote nonviolence in a highly acquisitive capitalist society and 
adds that Gandhi would be the first to proclaim that “a satyagraha 
that discounted the views and passions rife-in its society and 
proceeded blindly on its own purist path was tantamount to pursuing 
merely personal redemption and not societal change.”* In short, the 
reasons for a Gandhian or more pragmatic approach to nonviolence, 
and hence the way that it is conducted, need to be determined by 
each individual practitioner of nonviolence. 


Marxist and Feminist Critiques 


Those who are fervent proponents of nonviolence often see it as the 
cure for all the world’s ills while its detractors say that it is futile in 
bringing about real change which is about exercising real power and 
that it can do nothing about structural relations which are the 
fundamental problem.3! Some go so far as to see nonviolence 
generally, not just the Gandhian version, as reactionary.°2 
Members of an oppressed group could be excused for being 
suspicious of do-gooders telling them to be nonviolent. In Marxist 
terminology, it could be akin to the dictum that religion is the opiate 
of the masses keeping them in their place, stopping them from 
challenging the status quo. In other words, for these critics, 
nonviolence is reactionary. In the Indian context, they would argue 
that Gandhi with his pious nonviolence prevented a revolution which 
could have reordered society, that with his preaching of satyagraha 
he ensured that the powerful remained in their positions of power. 
The capitalists bankrolled him and he, in effect, rewarded them and 
they took over as another repressive class when the British left. 
Gandhi, in short, was a lackey of the bourgeoisie. Gandhi’s dream of 
one big family in India and his philosophy of satyagraha, the 
argument goes, suited his backers, the Indian capitalists down to the 
ground. They wanted to win concessions and ultimately 
independence but did not want to see spontaneous revolutionary 
mobilisation by the masses. And Gandhi was great at ensuring that 
things did not get out of hand for the capitalists. The perceived 
sins of the founder are visited on the technique of satyagraha. 
George Orwell takes this line of argument even further. He claims 
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that the British imperialists themselves saw Gandhi as their right- 
hand man. He made it easier for them to rule because he used his 
influence to make sure that no action was taken which would make a 
real difference. The British always treated Gandhi well in prison 
because they did not want him to die and perhaps be replaced by 
someone who believed less in “soul force” and more in bombs. They 
may have hated him for what he did - raising the masses, but now 
they needed him for what he was doing - keeping those masses in 
control.34 

Those who believe in class struggle at times compare nonviolent 
movements with violent ones, suggesting that the latter are about 
“defending life” and the former about “sacrificing life’ and when 
they talk about defence they talk about it as a synonym for armed 
uprising. They characterise nonviolence as a method of social change 
based on suffering implying that nonviolence is a desire for suffering 
where the nonviolent activists are only offered “an opportunity to 
be beaten, arrested, or tortured”.3 The reluctance to finish off an 
opponent when they are down is characterised as naive, self- 
defeating, or worse. This line of argument goes that a rejection of 
violence, especially in self-defence, is to accept the morality of fascism, 
that the weak must accept the rule of the strong or the most ruthless 
in their methods of controlling others. This is because these critics 
see Gandhi as a politician operating within the confines of a narrow 
vision of power politics. Gandhi's larger spiritual vision is irrelevant 
or incomprehensible to this form of analysis. In the end it depends 
on whether the object is seen as winning (but Gene Sharp argues that 
nonviolence is the best way of achieving even this), or changing the 
situation itself. 

Feminist critiques cover similar ground. Nonviolence looks a lot 
like passivity, and women have been expected to be passive in the 
face of violence. Nonviolence talks about accepting suffering rather 
than inflicting it on others and this looks very much like what women 
have been doing throughout the ages. They point out that while 
Gandhi asks for self-suffering to melt the heart of the opponent, in 
the case of women it has merely left them in a second-class position. 
In this argument it is noted that power is not given away; it has to be 
taken. Some radical feminists have suggested that even women’s only 
peace campaigns, such as the one at Greenham Common in England 
in the early 1980s, are too easily co-opted. They claim that the public 
face of these campaigns shows women as sacrificing martyrs — just 
what they have always been expected to be. They claim that nuclear 
weapons and militarism are after all symptoms of a male supremacist 
culture and ask why the women peace demonstrators are putting so 
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much energy into attacking the symptoms that they can see instead 
of the fundamental cause —- something which is perhaps too dangerous 
to confront, and that is the man next door. This argument is extended 
further, stating that there is something inherently problematic with 
the very theory of power on which Gandhi and other nonviolent 
theorists (such as Gene Sharp) found their activism. The claim is that 
the withdrawal of consent is not as easy as is implied by these theorists 
because in our society power is patriarchal and it excludes women.°” 
As women have never consented to the status quo, they have no 
consent to withdraw. While a more adequate theory of power may 
be needed, the one used by nonviolent activists still seems to be 
adequate for most less subtle forms of oppression.’ 

Others of course argue that women’s liberation and world peace 
are complexly linked. Some state quite plainly that women must move 
from a negative analysis of women’s oppression to a more positive 
future-building perspective and this means whole-hearted 
engagement in peace work. Some go even further, arguing that the 
rising consciousness of women is critically important in trying to 
conceptualise an understanding of the causes of peacelessness. They 
claim that women’s own actions and reflections can provide an 
understanding of violence and a way of bringing about social 
transformation with a vision of a different future — and this gives 
women a particular role in working for a peaceful future — in other 
words, peace and nonviolent activism are clearly feminist issues.” 


Other Criticisms 

The influential American social activist Saul Alinsky believed that 
nonviolence is fine if no other avenue is available, noting that “If 
Gandhi had had the weapons and the people to use them, this means 
would not have been so unreservedly rejected as the world would 
like to think”.49 He goes on to claim that Gandhi’s campaigns “were 
a striking example of the selection of means”, adding that perhaps 
Gandhi's passive resistance (note the use of language) was 


simply the only intelligent, realistic, expedient program which Gandhi 
had at his disposal; and that the “morality” which surrounded this 
policy of passive resistance was to a large degree a rationale to cloak a 
pragmatic program with a desire and essential moral power. ....If he 
had had guns he might well have used them in an armed revolution 
against the British which would have been in keeping with the traditions 
of revolutions for freedom through force.“ 


Further, not only was “passive resistance” possible but it was 
also “the most effective means that could have been selected for the 
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end of ridding India of British control”. Because Gandhi could not 
“expect violent action from this large torpid mass, Gandhi organised 
the inertia”.4? Alinsky also tells us that the important question is not 
whether the end justifies the means but always has been “Does this 
particular end justify this particular means?” In other words, 
nonviolence does not work against violent opponents, Gandhi would 
have used violence if it was available to him because it works better, 
nonviolence is a second best weapon of the weak when no better 
weapons are available, and the ends and means debate is irrelevant 
in the abstract — each case must be looked at individually and 
regardless of what passive non-doers (as Alinsky seems to categorise 
Gandhi) may say, if violence helps you to win, then it is justified. 

The ends Gandhi sought were far more ambitious than the ones 
Alinsky credits him with. Gandhi’s interest was not as narrow as 
merely ridding India of British control, of potentially exchanging 
white exploiters for indigenous ones. His aim was to bring about a 
peaceful and just society, a new India and a new Indian. Gandhi’s 
time-frame was simply longer than Alinsky’s. And of course there is 
nothing passive about satyagraha. The Gandhian answer to the ends/ 
means debate (how in advance can one know if these envisaged ends 
in the long-run will be seen as having justified these particular means?) 
is best formulated by Aldous Huxley when he noted that “Good 
ends ... can only be achieved by the employment of appropriate 
means”, and that “The end cannot justify the means, for the simple 
reason that the means employed determine the nature of the ends 
produced.”48 

There is of course one other obvious criticism of Gandhi and 
nonviolence that was hinted at by Alinsky. The argument is spelled 
out well by Orwell. He notes that “It is difficult to see how Gandhi's 
methods could be applied in a country where opponents of the regime 
disappear in the middle of the night and are never heard of again. 
Without a free press and the right of assembly, it is impossible not 
merely to appeal to outside opinion, but to bring a mass movement 
into being, or even to make your intentions known to your 
adversary.”44 Recent important literature demonstrates that the issue 
is far more-complex than this and that indeed nonviolence has often 
been very successful against even the most brutal of opponents. Of 
course it will not always be successful, but then again neither will 
any alternative. The most recent literature investigates the 
circumstances that seem to increase or decrease the likelihood of 
success for nonviolent action at a political level. 
‘ , It is not only Orwell and those of the Left who have raised these 
types of questions. Some other popular writers have also had doubts 
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or worse about nonviolence. Interestingly, some of these arguments 
seem to echo the Marxist ones, yet come from conservative capitalists. 
They also blame Gandhi for preventing change in the relationship 
between feudal lords and peasants, between the rich and the poor in 
India. In their analysis, Gandhi stifled growth and a modern outlook 
with his quaint village-centred vision of social organisation, leaving 
India backward. They see Gandhi and his nonviolence as socially 
reactionary rather than politically reactionary. In this vein, fiction 
and travel writer, the Trinidad Indian V.S.Naipaul sees India as a 
wounded civilisation, trapped in an uncritical and dysfunctional 
glorification of the past, noting that “The past must be seen to be 
dead; or the past will kill.” Looking at the recent revival of the 
more destructive elements of Hindu nationalism his thesis may bear 
closer examination, but his assessment of the complicity of Gandhi 
and Gandhism in this is grossly overplayed, While Gandhi did preach 
simplicity (and in the thirty years since Naipaul wrote, the adage 
that we must “live simply so that others may simply live” has - in 
theory if not yet in practice — taken on the character of a truism) he 
never glorified enforced poverty. As we move into a new century, 
Naipaul's faith in development and the technological fix seems more 
quaint than the attitudes (he brackets with Gandhism) that he dismisses 
as primitivist. Of course saving labour is not what Gandhi was striving 
for at all — but it seems that much of the masses are and therefore he 
was cast as an idealist trying to keep people in ignorance in some 
form of idealised cultural museum. Whatever one thinks about the 
validity of Gandhi’s vision of a good society, the arguments 
surrounding this issue do not invalidate satyagraha, Gandhi’s mode 
of activism. 


Conclusion 


My aim here, obviously, was not to show that satyagraha is 
unworkable or reactionary. It is neither. I have attempted to show 
from where some of the major criticisms of satyagraha have come, 
criticisms that in many cases need to be taken seriously if the, as 
Gandhi called it, “science of satyagraha” is to develop. Committed 
advocates of any position or course of action must have thought 
through the arguments of opponents, or anticipated genuine questions 
of those who have not yet made up their minds, in order to 
convincingly be able to articulate their own position. Satyagraha is 
sre Of the Maraba a grok gifs ea the future anaE decor vesita be 
articulated effectively, and this in turn means seriously considering 
valuable criticisms and being able to answer less valuable ones. 
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Northern Protectionism as a 
Violation of the Moral 
Obligation of Fairness 


G.P. Ramachandra 
K.N. Harilal 


Present DAY PHILOSOPHICAL writings on North-South economic 
relations have one grave defect; they appeal to weak and unconvinc- 
ing moral ideals, when Northern policies can be criticized much more 
effectively by using moral obligations.! In particular, a powerful, 
timely and unchallengeable critique of Northern protectionism can 
be mounted, invoking the moral obligation of fairness. Trade liberal- 
ization is actually one-way trade liberalization. The level playing field 
is a myth; the playing field slopes in favour of the North. This is a 
shameful state of affairs because it violates the moral obligation of 
fairness and, no doubt, for that reason, it has received very little 
publicity. Northern policies violate certain other moral obligations 
as well, but this paper will focus on protectionism and fairness. 
Every civilized society has the distinction between moral ideals 
and moral obligations. Observance of a moral obligation is regarded 
as non-optional. Conformity is expected. Those who violate a moral 
obligation are likefy to face social opprobrium (disapproval, contempt 
etc.). They are also likely to experience psychological difficulties 
(shame, guilt, remorse etc.) and there will be a temptation to 
misrepresent what they have done to others and to themselves. On 
the other hand, conformity with a moral obligation does not evoke 
admiration. Examples of moral obligations are, to tell the truth, to 
keep promises, to fulfil one’s responsibilities to one’s family, 
employers, country etc., to be fair to others, not to steal, not to injure 
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others, and so on. Some of these are legal obligations as well. 

While the observance of moral obligations is expected, the 
achievement of moral ideals is not, and evokes admiration. The 
qualities displayed by the saint and the hero represent the pinnacle. 
of moral idealism. At a lower level are qualities like bravery, charity 
and benevolence. Moral ideals are normally more difficult to observe 
than moral-obligations. Some, in fact, are a carrying forward of moral 
obligations. For example, benevolence is a carrying forward of the 
moral obligations of non-injury and fairness. But sometimes a moral 
obligation can be as difficult as a moral ideal, and yet its observance 
is expected and does not evoke admiration. A person who gives all 
his wealth to charity is a moral hero and is admired; but his deed is 
not more difficult than that of a soldier who risks his life upon the 
battlefield. But the soldier is expected to do this, and risks contempt 
and the severest punishment if he fails to do so, and is not admired 
if he does so.2 

The imperative in morality is felt at the level of moral obligations, 
and not that of moral ideals, although there will be individual 
exceptions like a Gautama Buddha or a Mahatma Gandhi or a Mother 
Teresa. Therefore, an argument that invokes a moral $bligation will 
be much more powerful than one which invokes a moral ideal. Most 
of us would feel that we cannot be expected to be moral heroes, but 
we will not find it easy to go against common decency. Of course, we 
may end up doing so, particularly if there are strong material 
incentives for it, and in that case, there will be a tendency to hide 
what is being done, not just from others but also from ourselves; in 
fact, this is very essential if we are to function efficiently, because 
shame is paralysing. It then becomes tactically very important for 
those making the appeal to present the moral facts of the case as they 
really are, shorn of deception and self-deception. 

The arguments of philosophers like Peter Singer, Henry Shue, 
Charles Beitz, Brian Barry, Nigel Dower and Clark Wolf, make 
essentially the same case. They argue that the poverty of the South 
imposes a moral obligation (of humanity, justice) upon the North (on 
governments and people) to make massive redistributive transfers 
to the South. Most people, however, will feel this to be an appeal to 
the ideal of benevolence. A moral proposition is quite different from 
an empirical.one, which is concerned with objective facts by reference 
to which it is either true or false. Whether something is a moral 
obligation or not is a question of how people will respond, of whether 
they feel it to be an obligation or not, and most people in the North 
will not feel there is an obligation here. 

For example, Peter Singer advances the principle that “if it is in 
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our power to prevent something bad from happening without thereby 
sacrificing anything of comparable moral importance, we ought, 
morally, to do it.”3 The people of the North, therefore, are morally 
obliged to give up all nonessentials and allocate the resources saved 
to the relief of Southern poverty. In fact, the obligation will .cease 
only when living standards in the North reach those of the South. 
Quite obviously, this is a moral ideal and not a moral obligation. 
Singer is prepared, as a compromise, to amend “anything of 
comparable moral significance” to “anything morally significant” but 
even this modified principle sets too high a standard for it would 
require those in the North to give up all their luxuries for the poor in 
other countries. _. : 

Another philosopher, Henry Shue, argues that people have a right 
to physical security and to subsistence. This imposes an obligation 
upon governments and people to protect people in other countries 
from being deprived of their only means of subsistence and to provide 
for their subsistence if they cannot do so for themselves.° But 
governments and people, whether in the North or the South, certainly 
do-not feel that they have such an obligation to people in other 
countries. 

The other philosophers mentioned argue likewise for huge 
redistributive transfers to the poor in other countries, on alleged 
obligations of various kinds - Charles Beitz, on an obligation of justice 
arising out of the alleged interdependent character of international 
society, at least in its economic aspects, Brian Barry, on a Singerian 
obligation of humanity to aid the poor in other countries and on an 
even more utopian equal right of everyone to an equal share of the 
benefits of the world’s natural resources, Nigel Dower on a general 
duty of caring, which is Singer’s obligation under a new name,,and 
Clark Wolf, again on a Singerian obligation of humanity. Most people 
would feel these to be ideals. 

An appeal to benevolence can come into conflict with.competing 
rights and obligations of people, governments and corporations, and 
rights and obligations are more compelling than ideals. To take people 
first: even if we agree that a greater total good will result if we 
sacrifice everything that we do not require for our needs and the 
needs of those for whom we are responsible, such as our families, 
we would still feel, as against Singer, that we have a right to give a 
special weight to our satisfactions and the satisfactions of those for 
whom we are responsible. In fact, where the latter are concerned, 
we have an obligation to do so; we have a right to make major 
sacrifices on our own behalf, but not on behalf of those for whom we 
are responsible. 
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Similar problems arise with regard to governments and 
corporations. A government or corporation management that 
practised benevolence would, from the standpoint of everyday 
morality, be violating a moral obligation, because of its character as 
an agent or representative of citizens or shareholders. The practice 
of non-injury and fairness is morally binding upon governments and 
corporations; even an extremist like Milton Friedman agrees that a 
corporation must respect ethical custom.” But they would be abusing 
their power if they carried forward these obligations by practising 
benevolence. Governments and corporation managements are agents, 
not principals, and an agent’s primary responsibility is to those he 
represents. In fact, he is under a moral obligation not to practice 
benevolence without prior sanction from the principals; to do so would 
be a betrayal of trust. How would any of us react if our lawyer or 
chartered accountant was being benevolent on our behalf without 
our consent? 

Philosophers who appeal impotently to the ideal of benevolence 
are obviously unaware that they can make a compelling critique of 
the current international trade regime, using the moral obligation of 
fairness. This obligation is a segment of everyday morality. Very - 
generally, the obligation requires us to treat like cases alike, the 
likeness consisting in the possession of the criterion appropriate to 
the activity concerned, and different cases differently, the difference 
consisting in the possession of the appropriate criterion to different 
degrees or not possessing it at all. We feel that any departure from 
this principle is shameful. However, when morally relevant 
differences are perceived to exist, we have to treat the cases differently 
if we are to be fair (“Difference” here refers not to the possession of 
the criterion appropriate to the activity to different degrees but to 
an extraneous overriding consideration). Whether one considers 
something to be a morally relevant difference or not will depend 
upon one’s outlook and this can vary considerably from person to 
person. For example, we may feel that the appropriate criterion for 
civil service recruitment is academic merit and it follows, using this 
criterion, that those who possess more academic merit should be 
selected through an examination. But some people, although not 
necessarily all, may feel that an ethnic group that is underrepresented 
should have some seats reserved for it. Where no morally relevant 
difference can be recognized, any departure from the principle of 
treating like cases alike will be felt to be shameful and there will be a 
tendency towards concealment. H.L.A Hart points out that the 
question of fairness normally arises when there are benefits and 
burdens to be distributed; what is typically fair or unfair is a share.? 
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This paper will show that the current trade regime discriminates 
severely against the South. The South is not getting its fair share of 
the benefits from international trade. It will then show that, with 
one exception of limited significance, it is not possible to cite any 
morally relevant difference to justify Northern policies but that there 
are two morally relevant differences which support (although they 
do not obligate) discrimination, and not just equal treatment, on 
behalf of the South. 

The ideology of the World Trade Organization (WTO), which 
regulates the world economy, and of which most nations are members, 
is that of free trade. The free trade ideology promises an overall 
increase in global welfare; this is the basis of any moral standing it 
has. This increase is to be achieved by optimality in the allocation of 
resources, which requires that international trade be conducted on 
the basis of comparative advantage and without barriers. But the 
North, while imposing free trade upon the South in areas where it 
has comparative advantage, simultaneously imposes protectionism 
in areas where the South has comparative advantage. The North is 
not allowing the world economy to move towards optimality in 
resource allocation, which is supposed to be the aim of the WTO. 
What is happening now is a power-based (and not efficiency-based) 
one-way integration of the South into the global economy. This lack 
of reciprocal access to Northern markets results in huge losses for 
the South. 

To take industries first. While the reduction of trade barriers is 
bringing about a collapse of manufacturing in the South, because local 
manufacturers are exposed to unequal competition, various kinds of 
tariff and non-tariff barriers are distributed throughout the markets 
of the North to limit the penetration of developing countries into 
dynamic sectors of international trade, particularly clothing and 
textiles and footwear, where they have comparative advantage. The 
phasing out of the Multi-Fibre Agreement (MFA), the most notorious 
protectionist regime of the North, does not save textiles and clothing 
sectors from discriminatory practices, as they are still characterized 
by high tariffs on the one hand and new non-tariff barriers on the 
other. Developing countries are welcome to specialize in sunset areas, 
but not in areas of expanding opportunity. This has been the position 
for decades now and it still continues. Developing counties, including 
the least developed countries, which have comparative advantage in 
the semi-processing and processing of raw materials, have also faced 
very high trade barriers in this area, which escalate with the degree 
of processing. At the same time, intra-Northern trade is much freer. 
Tariff barriers against manufactured goods from developing counties 
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are, on average, several times higher than those against products 
from the industrialized world. It is true that the Most Favoured Nation 
(MEN) principle of the WTO does not allow for discrimination in 
tariffs among different sources of supply, except in the case of 
Preferential Trading Arrangements (PTAs). But this is true only with 
respect to the suppliers of a particular product. There is no restriction 
on variability across tariff lines/ product groups. Further, it is well 
established that high tariffs in Northern countries are mostly against 
product groups exported mainly by developing countries. For 
instance, textiles, clothing, leather products etc. have been facing 
higher than average tariffs in developed countries. 

Agriculture again is an area where the South has comparative 
advantage. According to the free trade ideology, it should be 
specializing in agricultural production and export to the North. 
Instead, in complete disregard of those principles, the OECD countries 
provide gigantic agricultural subsidies (US$279.5 billion in 2004) and 
protect their producers still further by means of tariff and non-tariff 
barriers. Moreover, subsidies, together with the fact that the South 
has been forced to lower its tariffs, enable Northern producers: to 
penetrate Southern markets. The result is that the South’s agriculture, 
its life-support system, is being threatened by Northern imports, 
and Southern farmers, who have comparative advantage, are driven 
into destitution, although under free trade principles, the South 
should be the granary of the North. It is impossible to carry trade 
distortion and global allocative inefficiency any further than this. It 
is protectionism on the offensive, not the defensive kind one is familiar 
with, and it is happening under an ostensibly free trade régime. 

Secondly, the intellectual property rights regime will act as a 
barrier against competition. Free trade principles do not require an 
end to patenting but they require that the period of patent protection 
should not be so long as to preclude competition. The present twenty- 
year period of patent protection precludes competition since it will 
exceed the lifespan of a new technology and enable Northern 
corporations to patent the next generation of technology for another 
twenty years. Developing countries will not be able to enter emerging 
areas of world trade, and consumers, in the North as well as the 
South, will be denied the cheaper products that these countries might 
otherwise be able to provide by imitation and adaptation- as some 
have done with much success in the past. Import-substituting 
strategies of the kind resorted to by so many countries of the South 
will become impossible and the North will reconquer markets it has 
lost. The patents regime is a disguised trade barrier, meant to protect 
Northern corporations from competition. 
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Thirdly, although capital can move about freely in the new global 
economy, the free migration of labour is not permitted. One of the 
South’s principal assets is its labour. Countries such as India, the NICs 
and many ‘Latin American countries have trained manpower which 
can do skilled jobs as competently as Northern labour. But the North 
will not agree to the free entry of Southern labour, which means that 
the economies of the North are being deprived of cheaper and more 
efficient labour, while the Northern consumer is being denied the 
satisfaction of getting cheaper products. 

The impression cultivated that the present trade regime involves 
a mutual opening up of Northern and Southern markets, with success 
depending upon one’s efficiency and resolve, is very far from the 
truth. The reality is that although Northern protectionism is rampant, 
the South has made massive concessions to the North in the area of 
industry, agriculture, investments, patents and services. On the other 
hand, intra-Northern trade is much freer. The WTO polices this 
system of relatively free trade between Northern countries, greatly 
improved access by the North to Southern markets and denial of 
corresponding access to the South. 

Are there morally relevant differences that can justify the unequal 
treatment the North is meting out to the South? Let us look first at 
the actual reasons for the unequal treatment. National vested interests 
are obviously exerting influence. A kind of casteism is also at work. 
The North wants to freeze the present international hierarchy. It 
cannot accept the South as the world’s granary, the locus of its labour- 
intensive industries and so on, even if it will benefit hugely from it, 
in the form of cheaper products and more export orders from 
increased Southern earnings; it wants the South to do its present job 
well. Racialism is also a factor, particularly when it comes to labour 
migration. Finally the North may be afraid of losing political 
supremacy. A more prosperous South would import much more from 
the North, which would benefit hugely as a result, but the North 
would have to deal with it on equal terms. Nationality would be a 
morally relevant difference in a nationalist context but not in a free 
trade context where the morally relevant consideration is comparative 
advantage. Hierarchy and race are not morally relevant differences 
in any context that assumes (as our international society does) the 
equal worth of human beings. There is nothing inherently good about 
the present Northern supremacy. Unless some morally relevant 
criterion can be given, one must assume that fairness requires that 

North and South deal with each other on equal terms. 
i The North cites the low wages of the South as a reason for not 
removing trade barriers. There is no principle here in the free trade 
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context. Low wages are precisely where the comparative advantage 
of the South lies, and comparative advantage is the appropriate 
principle in this context. This is like complaining that the North is 
using economies of scale to capture Southern markets. 

Admittedly, the North would be morally justified in not allowing 
unrestricted migration. This would surely result in a collapse of the 
Northern welfare services. Whatever the overall long-term gains 
might be, there are limits to what the people in a particular locality 
can be expected to suffer in the short-term. But this applies only to 
unrestricted and not controlled migration and by the same token, 
the North’s penetration of Southern markets should not cause too 
much suffering. 

There are two morally relevant differences, the poverty of the 
South and its lack of a social safety net, and the fact that its population 
is much larger, which favours (although most people would feel it 
does not obligate) discrimination on behalf of the South. It is justifiable 
to “equal up” conditions for the weak but never justifiable to worsen 
conditions for them. It would be justifiable if the North faced tariffs 
several times higher than the South, if it was not allowed to subsidise 
its agriculture, but the South was, and so on. But the opposite is 
iniquitous. This is a bedrock moral reaction. 

Although the North would be justified in not allowing 
unrestricted migration, the other gains mentioned above are gains 
that are morally obligatory and not morally admirable for the North 
to allow the South. As things stand, the South is not getting its fair 
share of the benefits and the North is not bearing its fair share of the 
burdens. This is a shameful state of affairs, made more shameful still 
by the fact that the South is much poorer and much more populous 
than the North. 

The moral offence of unfairness is aggravated if unfair agreements 
are reached by means that are also unfair. It is widely believed that 
Southern establishments and delegations are exposed to arm-twisting 
and bribery. The unfairness is further aggravated if only those who 
benefit from it can enforce even an unfair agreement. The WTO relies 
for enforcement on self-help, on retaliation by those whose rights 
are infringed against violators, which is not really a significant option 
for the South. The unfairness is aggravated again if those who benefit 
from the unfairness cheat even on unfair agreements, as the OECD 
countries have done, for example by shifting agricultural subsidies 
into areas which are falsely held to be non-trade distorting. 

Unfairness apart, the North can be charged with the moral 
offences of hypocrisy and self-inflicted injury. Since the WTO’s policy 
in regard to the South is protectionism, talk of free trade is 
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propaganda, serving only as an alibi to unlock Southern markets and 
to enable Southern collaborators to make one-way concessions. 
Moreover, from the free trade perspective, Northern policies impose 
huge financial losses on the North as well as the South for the sake of 
vested interests- from the tying down of resources and the loss of 
export orders which denying purchasing power to the South entails. 

The North has a moral obligation to end its systematic denial of 
equal opportunity to the South. If it is unwilling to do this, it has a 
moral obligation to end one-way liberalization. If it is prepared only 
to limit and not end denial of opportunity, it must also limit its 
penetration of Southern markets. Where exactly these boundaries 
are to be drawn is a subject requiring further investigation. In fact, 
everyday morality expects far more than this: it holds that for every 
unfairly sustained loss, a recompense commensurate with the loss 
must be given, if the offender is to redeem himself morally. 

“Free trade” between North and South is a myth but this myth is 
surely instrumentally indispensable for one-way globalisation. Only 
the most dehumanised person can efficiently execute iniquitous 
policies, while being fully aware that they are iniquitous. Since 
discrimination, particularly against the poor, is shameful, those 
responsible and their collaborators in the South need to conceal the 
truth even from themselves if they are to function efficiently. Just as 
the colonialists of the past needed to talk of and at some level believe 
in the “white man’s burden”, the “civilizing mission” and so on to be 
efficient colonialists, those in the North and their collaborators in 
the South who are benefiting from discrimination against the poor 
need to talk in terms of and at some level believe in the level playing 
field in order to implement one-way globalisation efficiently. And ` 
were it not for the confusion this myth produces among the victims, 
one-way globalisation would have met with far greater resistance 
than it has, not just among its victims in the South but also from 
enlightened sections in the North. Certainly ethical philosophers 
would have attacked protectionism, instead of appealing to charity. 

In fact, if the point that so-called free trade is actually a Northern 
invasion of Southern markets is generally appreciated, the spurious 
liberalization discourse will become impossible and one would 
breathe a purer air. “Think big!” “Unleash your creative energies!*- 
what is the use, if the North will not remove its trade barriers? “There 
is an unholy conspiracy (in India) to keep things as they are*- what 
about the much bigger Northern conspiracy to keep things as they 
are? “You cannot protect such a big market (as the Indian)!*- what 
about the much greater prize, the Northern agricultural market? “The 
US Ambassador: the US is for rapid economic reforms in India”-his 
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country has not even started on reforms. The very word “reforms”,. 
while functionally indispensable for the liberalization process, is 
misleading. So-called “reforms” are actually one-way concessions. 
“The government remains deeply committed to reforms” is good 
propaganda because it is honourable to be committed but clearly no 
government can be committed to one-way concessions. 

Although Northern protectionism is the most important violation 
of a moral obligation in North-South relations, it is not the only one. 
The structural adjustment policies have involved the withdrawal of 
subsidies, increased unemployment and general deprivation all over 
the South. What exactly is the moral obligation, if any, the North is 
violating here? The structural adjustment loans enabled the South to 
tide over a very dangerous crisis. Had the loans not been given, the 
South would have disintegrated economically, since it could not have 
imported essential items. The moral obligation of non-injury exists 
but a policy that substitutes serious economic deprivation for 
economic disintegration cannot be said to be injuring the party 
concerned in so far as it is doing this; it is helping it, although only 
marginally. But there is scope for an ethical critique of structural 
adjustment using other criteria. First and most important of all, the 
Northern governments’ protectionist practices certainly contributed 
and still contribute significantly, to the South’s inability to clear its 
debts to Northern lenders. Fairness requires that those who have a 
major role in creating a problem, and an unjust one at that, should 
share the burden of solving it. The obvious method is for the North 
to remove its protectionist barriers, which are morally unacceptable 
even otherwise. Again, the US foreign debt and trade deficit is much 
bigger than that of any Southern state, but it prints more dollars 
instead of undergoing structural adjustment. There is something 
unfair in such a situation. One could also use the criteria of 
disproportionate gains. A colossal transfer of capital from the South 
to the North has already taken place on account of structural 
adjustment. While the South has escaped economic disintegration, it 
has not made positive gains; in fact, its debt burden has greatly 
increased and there is no hope of clearing the debt given the present 
trade barriers. If a transaction is to be morally justifiable, there should 
be some proportionality in the gains. The Southern debt crisis, which 
created the need for the structural adjustment loans, was to a large 
extent an inability to repay commercial loans to Northern banks. 
James W. Child argues that the banks have no moral right to 
repayment in cases where the loans were given to governments that 
lacked the capacity or the desire to use the money in a Pareto- 
improving way, so that it could have been predicted that they could 
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be recovered only by imposing privation upon an innocent third 
party, the population of the country. If repayment is to be insisted 
upon, it must be to avoid the global financial crisis that might result 
otherwise.1° It might be objected, however, that in many cases the 
loans were necessary in order to cope with increased oil prices. These 
and other points warrant philosophical investigation. Philosophers 
need to investigate as well the moral failure of the Southern 
governments and elites. The Southern governments could probably 
not have resisted Northern demands for one-way trade liberalization 
successfully but they and the Southern elites should have taken the 
people into their confidence; they should have told them that what 
was happening was not free trade but discriminatory trade but that 
there was no alternative except to go along. They should have pleaded 
helplessness. Instead, being aware that one-way liberalization would 
bring the top layer (and only that layer) benefits in the form of cheaper 
and better products and services and enhanced opportunities for graft, 
they peddled the myth of the level playing field and the need to rise 
to a challenge. They have violated the moral obligations of 
truthfulness, loyalty and financial honesty and made themselves 
abettors in the discriminatory project, for the confusion this myth 
engenders, among discriminators and discriminated alike, is 
functionally necessary for the smooth implementation of one-way 
trade liberalization. 

An appeal to benevolence is weak and easily overridden by 
invoking competing obligations. But if the double standards used by 
the North in imposing trade liberalization upon the South while 
simultaneously practicing various kinds of protectionism itself, and 
other violations of moral obligations, could be brought before public 
opinion in the North, people may turn against such policies. An appeal 
to moral obligations is compelling. Perhaps this will not happen and 
the North will continue in its present course. But one thing is clear. 
The observance of moral obligations is required if we are to have a 
tolerably decent human society. If the international society of today 
is not prepared to observe these obligations, it is not a tolerably 
decent society. 
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Economic Freedom, Technology 
and the Eco-System 
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Wuar TRULY IS the state of the world we live in and the state of 
the society of which we are members as we approach the end of the 
first decade of the new century? It is clear that we are passing through 
difficult times; we are threatened by formidable problems; environ- 
mental problems like deforestation, depletion of resources, global 
warming, thinning of the ozone layer, pollution of air, water and the 
soil; socio-economic problems like poverty and malnutrition, afflu- 
ence and over consumption, unemployment and underemployment’ 
growing violence particularly ethnic violence and war, alienation and 
estrangement, scapegoating the poor and the weak, exploiting and 
oppressing women; political problems like centralization of power 
and the state turning into an oppressive machinery, denying human 
and civil rights to people . There is also the re-emergence of colonial- 
ism in the name of globalisation of the economy through marketisation 
and siphoning off of the resources of the Third World countries to 
the First World. 

All these affirm the need for a radical restructuring of our 
civilization - our ways of thinking and doing things. New wave 
writings in social science, science, philosophy and theology bear 
witness to the fact that serious self-criticism and self-appraisal are 
taking place on a scale and depth probably unparalleled in human 
history. Though there are pessimists and cynics who forecast a total 
collapse of human civilization under the weight of its own folly, 
balanced analyses, while highlighting the warning si gnalg epseore 
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enough environmental resilience and enough human virtue to steer 
clear of the crisis and take a “U” turn into a green future. 

As the following analysis will reveal, economic freedom, 
technology and ecology are intimately and intricately inter-related, 
and contemporary ecological, economic and socio-political problems 
are the direct result of the way technology is designed and used to 
achieve what is mis-construed as economic freedom. Technology is 
put to use mainly through industrialization. The twentieth century 
saw a massive and unprecedented attempt at industrialization. As is 
well known, industrialization is the key component of the 
modernization project introduced by the industrialized West with 
the professed objective of developing the undeveloped and 
underdeveloped regions of the Third World. Industrialization was 
projected as a panacea for all the ills afflicting peoples all over the - 
world. The powers that be and the elite classes of the West had posited 
absolute faith in the problem solving capacity of their model of 
industrialization. Thus industrialism become the ideology and 
technology as manifested in the large, complex factories the insignia 
of modernization. This ideology and the dreams built around it were 
imported to the Third World countries by their colonial masters much 
before technology-transfer began. The indigenous elites, whom the 
colonial masters had created in their own image and whose tastes 
they trained to suit their purpose were in search of a suitable model 
to rebuild their countries, and they readily accepted the ideology of 
industrialism and subsequently the technology regime with the 
avidity of a new religious convert. Jawaharlal Nehru is, probably, 
the best representative of this brand of new elites of India. 
‘Industrialise or perish’ was the slogan he gave his countrymen. Nehru 
believed that industrialization could solve not only economic problems 
like poverty, unemployment etc., but also social problems like 
casteism, communalism and religious obscurantism and thus pave 
the way for economic and social justice. The creation of an industrial 
civilization was thus portrayed as a socio-economic equaliser 
promising all without exception a new earthly paradise of material 
plenty. So, just as in the West industrialization was pursued in the 
Third World countries too with great enthusiasm and hope. 

Today the results of industrialization are self-evident. The 
Western model of industrialization, prescribed as the panacea for 
the ills of poverty and unemployment and the only means for attaining 
economic freedom, proved to be utterly coynter-productive and 
disastrous. It displaced millions of tribals and other rural folk from 
their traditional habitats; it threw millions of people out of their 
traditional employment; it produced unmanageable and hellish urban 
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conglomerates that are vortices of crimes and social evils; it caused 
irreparable damage to the ecosystem by depleting natural resources 
and drying up of energy sources and by emitting poisonous pollutants 
all around into air, water and the earth; it created islands of affluence 
and oceans of poverty; it brought into existence impregnable centres 
of power, both economic and political; it converted the place of work, 
the factories, into production centres of human alienation; in short, 
within a century, industrialization exposed its true nature thoroughly. 
It is indeed shocking that in spite of such stunning disclosures 
industrialization is carried out with the same fanaticism particularly 
under the aegis of globalisation. 

It would be beneficial at this juncture to take a closer look at the 
basic assumptions on which the industrialization paradigm is 
premised. The scientific revolution of the 17th and 18th centuries 
challenged and radically altered the traditional outlook on life. The 
notion of an organic and spiritual universe was replaced by that of 
the world as a machine as pointed out by Capra; the world machine 
became a dominant metaphor of the modern scientific era. In this 
worldview the basic building blocks which constitute the universe is 
understood to be purely passive and intrinsically dead. They are 
thought to be moved by external forces which are assumed to be of 
spiritual origin and thus fundamentally different from matter. This 
image became an essential part of the Western way of thinking and 
gave rise to the dualism between matter and spirit, body and mind 
which was formulated in its sharpest form in the philosophy of 
Descartes who based his view of nature on a fundamental division 
into two separate realms - that of mind (res cogitans) and that of matter 
(res extensa). Following this Cartesian division scientists began to view 
the material world as a giant cosmic machine made up of innumerable 
and independent parts. It is only logical that as a result of this paradigm 
shift the material world came to be viewed as devoid of any spiritual 
or moral significance and therefore without any intrinsic purpose or 
value. Nature came to be looked upon as an object of dissection and 
measurement and as a repository of resources and raw materials to 
be exploited at will by the humans. As the world is without any 
intrinsic purpose or meaning, how can human beings have any? The 
only thing that humans are sure about is that they exist and they will 
die. In between they have to satisfy the demands of their senses and 
impulses. Thus the human being is viewed in this paradigm as 
essentially a consumer who will derive contentment and happiness 
from the satisfaction of his/her bodily urges and consumerist passions. 
For this s/he should exploit the world of men and materials around, 
unmindful of the consequences, 
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The protagonists of industrialism preached a new economic gospel 
of unlimited growth and ever increasing consumption. The earth, 
they said, is a cornucopia of raw materials and therefore, limitless 
growth is possible. What is required is the upgradation of technology 
in order to maximize resource exploitation and the production of 
consumer goods. As human being is essentially a consumer, the higher 
the rate of consumption of material goods and services s/he has, the 
higher his/her standard of living. Thus a new hedonism came to be 
established that glorified conspicuous consumption and vulgar 
ostentation of wealth and luxuries. In this worldview knowledge is 
considered as an instrument of power (as laid down by Sir Francis 
Bacon) in man’s search for control and domination over nature as 
well as over other human beings. The present degraded state of the 
earth’s environment and the predicament of humanity is the direct 
result of the ruthless application of this materialist worldview. 

This modernization paradigm and its underlying worldview had 
been thoroughly critiqued by radical scholars and committed activists. 
The pioneering study - The Limits to Growth- exposed the contradictions 
and paradoxes inherent in the growth model and concluded on the 
basis of scientific data that there is a limit to growth. Twenty years 
later, in 1992, the same team that conducted the limits to growth 
investigation, after fresh study and investigation, found the 
conclusions they drew earlier still valid. Their new report Beyond 
Limits calls for a comprehensive revision of policies and practices 
that perpetuate growth in material consumption and the achievement 
of a careful: balance between the short-term and long-term goals with 
an emphasis on sufficiency, equity and quality of life rather than 
quantity of output. 

At the very turn of the twentieth century itself Gandhi had 
foreseen the crisis and explained it as an inevitable backlash of the 
attempt made by Western industrial civilization to dominate over 
the rest of the world through its science and technology, and economic 
and political institutions. In the Hind Swaraj (1909) Gandhi subjected 
modern European civilization to a radical critique, evaluated it in the 
scale of ethics and exhorted humanity who was captivated with its 
marvels to reject it. According to him modern Western civilization 
placed the pursuit of material well-being (“bodily welfare” in Gandhi's 
words) as the ultimate goal of human existence and everything else 
was made subservient to it. Thus self-aggrandizement became the 
central value and operating principle in its scheme of things. As a 
natural consequence of making voluptuousness a virtue, the pursuit 
of higher goals and values become unwarranted and irrelevant in 
modern civilization. Therefore, as Gandhi pointed out, modern 
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Western civilization “takes note neither of morality nor religion,” 
and hence he called it satanic’, worthy of total rejection. i 

Because of his severe indictment of modern civilization, 
particularly its base-technology, Gandhi is generally misunderstood 
as an enemy of science and technology, a luddite who wanted to 
destroy all machinery and industry and thus turn the clock of progress 
back. But a closer reading of the Hind Swaraj would reveal its deeper 
layers of meaning and implications. Gandhi was not opposed to 
technology per se. His objections were based on what he thought to 
be its inherent anti-human and anti-nature tendencies. He saw a 
widespread craze for machinery all around which, he reasonably 
feared, would enslave human beings and make them mere appendages 
of technology. Gandhi went on to point out the major dangerous 
tendencies inherent in technology. The first objectionable thing for 
Gandhi is the tendency of technology to displace “necessary labour”. 
This was found manifest in the widespread craze for labour-saving 
machinery and labour-saving methods of production. For countries 
like India where work-force is quite large but where unemployment 
and under employment are rampant, labour eliminating production 
methods are least suited, argued Gandhi. Mass production based on 
high technology geared to profit making would always try to achieve 
maximum efficiency. Most often, the human component in the 
production line is identified as the inefficiency (causing) factor which 
should be eliminated to achieve better efficiency. So it is natural that 
automation is adopted resulting in large-scale retrenchment of 
workers from industrial establishments. This is likely to create serious 
socio-economic and political tensions in society, something that would 
snowball into a crisis which even the modern state would find 
extremely difficult to handle. 

Another aspect of the problem of displacement of necessary labour 
is the eagerness to reduce manual labour. Technological advancement 
and upgradation draws its necessary justification by staking the claim 
that it saves human beings from “the drudgery” of labour. Work is a 
complex process. It, of course, has a physical aspect about it which 
has been mischievously termed as “drudgery” by the protagonists 
of technology, suggesting that the drudgery part should be dispensed 
with if possible. Technology claims to do a great service to humanity 
by removing this negative component of labour. It is by rendering 
this pseudo service that technology derives its sanctification in the 
modern way of life. But according to Gandhi, the physical part of 
labour cannot be separated or severed from its creative part, which 
includes the intellectual, aesthetic, moral and spiritual dimensions, 
without causing grave distortions. Gandhi believed that the creative 
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aspects are implicated in the physical aspects of work and therefore 
it is impossible to develop one’s creativity by shunning or shirking 
the physical. Gandhi could see that the modern distaste for labour, 
which leads to a craze for labour-saving machinery, is actually induced 
by modern technology itself. 

There is extreme division of labour in high-technology based 
production processes and each worker is expected to perform only 
one specialised function without knowing what the end product of 
his labour would be. Naturally workers become the victims of 
monotony and alienation. High technology promised liberation from 
the drudgery and monotony of physical labour; but the repetitive 
nature of the minutely sub-divided work generates a monotony and 
drudgery far worse than that of physical labour, condemning the 
workers to suffer severe psycho-spiritual stress. It is clear that Gandhi 
foresaw this danger when he argued that what is necessary is not to 
reduce or abridge manual work but to make it fulfilling. According 
to him retrieving the lost integration of the physical and creative 
aspects of work is possible (1) by eliminating the artificial division 
between physical and intellectual work - Gandhi proposed bread- 
labour and craft-centred education as concrete means to achieve this 
integration; (2) by a voluntary sharing of drudgery loaded labour 
like scavenging, toilet cleaning etc., by all members of society 
particularly its privileged sections. Gandhi also insisted that work 
must be performed in the spirit of Yajna, i.e., service which is a reward 
by itself. The work performed as Yajna would help in achieving the 
triple harmony-intrapersonal, interpersonal and cosmic - which is 
the foundation and sine qua non of creative living. 

The third objectionable tendency of modern technology according 
to Gandhi is that it promotes competition and exploitation. 
Technology is primarily meant to promote and satisfy material 
welfare. People are made to believe that progress or development 
lies in an indefinite multiplication of material wants and happiness 
consists in the gratification of these ever increasing wants. Needless 
to say that in a situation like this competition is inevitable. As material 
goods and opportunities are limited, people are forced to compete 
among themselves for appropriating as much of these as possible. 
The strong and the crafty will naturally defeat and outwit the weak 
and the innocent in the competition. Gandhi illustrated this with the 
example of the cities/towns exploiting the villages. He also pointed 
to the unholy alliance between native exploiters living in towns and 
cities and foreign exploiters working in tandem to exploit the villages. 
Pauperisation of the rural areas was not due to imperialism only; the 
town-dwellers of colonies also indulged in draining away the 
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resources from villages to towns and cities without giving the villagers 
anything in return. This exploitation would continue, warned Gandhi, 
even after the colonial exploiters left us provided their large-scale 
industrialization was retained. He said: “Industrialization on a mass 
scale will necessarily lead to passive and active exploitation of the 
villages as the problems of competition and marketing come in”. 

Gandhi wanted a lasting solution to the problems of competition 
and exploitation. His ideal of Gram Swaraj, he believed, would 
provide a viable answer to the above problems. The Gandhian scheme 
of village self-reliance visualises a relationship of positive inter 
dependence primarily between villages and then between villages 
and towns. Gandhi wanted the city-dwellers to realise that it is 
detrimental to their own long-term interests to keep the villages as 
appendage to cities. And so they must make adequate return to the 
villages so that “a healthy and moral relationship will spring up.” 

Modern industrialization is also marked by a high degree of 
centralization of power - both economic and political - irrespective 
of whether the system is Capitalist or Socialist. So Gandhi argued 
that it is technology and not the political system that is the principal 
factor determining the degree of centralization of power. In order to 
tide over the problems generated by modern industrialization, he 
strongly and consistently advocated the adoption of an alternative 
model of industrialization - decentralized, rural industrialization and 
an alternative technology - appropriate technology as symbolized by 
the Charkha - which are free from the centralising tendencies. He 
also advocated Trusteeship as an alternative to ownership. He did 
not accept the very concept of ownership whether it was private or 
state. 

As pointed out at the outset itself, the most formidable problem 
confronting humanity today is the problem of environmental 
destruction. That it is the creation of modern technological civilization 
is a fact that no one can contest. In this civilization technology is used 
for gaining mastery over physical nature. The natural world is viewed 
as hostile and imperfect at the same time. It is the duty of humans to 
tame nature, establish dominion and mastery over it, improve upon 
it as they deem best and extort its resources as much as possible. 
Technology is intended as the means for realizing the above objectives. 
Thus those who were equipped with technology went about 
reorganizing the world of matter in a new way, creating within the 
real world a technosphere or a world of material goods and 
technological devices, or a ‘surrogate world’ in the words of Edward 
Goldsmith. The expansion of the surrogate world would naturally result 
in the contraction and deterioration of the real world. This is the 
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threat that we are facing today - the contraction and deterioration of 
the natural world due to industrialization. If more and more countries 
replicate the industrial - high technology civilization of the West, 
that would further contract and deteriorate the life support system, 
pushing the eco-system of the earth into a virtual collapse. 

The questions, “Is there a way out?” and if yes, “what is it?” 
come up at this juncture. It is consoling that informed and enlightened 
opinion all over the world affirms the need for a change of direction, 
the need to learn to live in harmony with nature. Humanity has learned 
from experience that to industrialise indiscriminately at a massive 
scale is to perish and not to prosper. As Gandhi was one of the first 
to bring out the evils of industrialism and technology logically and 
forcefully, his ideas and perspectives serve as the guiding light to 
those who are searching for alternatives to the present day world 
order. 

Science and technology are said to be value neutral and their 
defects are attributed to the wrong use to which they are put. But 
techriology by definition means the application of science to human 
welfare and therefore it is obvious by implication that the nature 
and function of technology is determined by the concept of human 
welfare. The concept of welfare followed by modern industrial 
civilization is economic and materialistic. It is based on competition 
-and exploitation and promotes unlimited consumption and 
acquisitiveness. The technology developed by this civilization, 
therefore, serves to strengthen exploitation and sharpen competition. 
In Gandhi’s words, it is violent and would generate only more 
violence: So, in order to change the violent nature of technology and 
industrialization, Gandhi enunciated a new concept of human welfare 
based on non-violence or universal love. 

The concept of welfare advanced by the advocates of mainstream 
economics totally ignored the fact that human beings are multi- 
dimensional and, therefore, uni-dimensional growth is detrimental 
to their own larger interests. This uni-dimensional concept of welfare 
is based on the assumption that the economic aspect of human life is 
“free from all values except those of the market”. Moral values or 
human emotions such as love, altruism, creativity or anything else 
that is not an expression of the acquisitive spirit have absolutely no 
place in the economic domain. Gandhi rejected this assumption that 
economic values could be considered apart from moral values. He 
wanted economics to be based on morality. In fact, Gandhian dream 
of economic freedom scrupulously keeps out the idea of creating a 
paradise of material plenty through undifferentiated and exponential 
economic growth as it was bound to be exploitative and violent and 
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therefore not conducive to the creation of Sarvodaya society ie. an 
egalitarian, classless, casteless society ensuring the welfare and 
enlightenment of all its members. The Sarvodaya society of Gandhi's 
vision is not an affluent society like the Western societies nor is it a 
poor or underdeveloped one. Gandhi saw the dangers inherent in 
affluence, for him it was dehumanising and degrading. Also he 
considered affluence as one of the causes of poverty. The supreme 
consideration for Gandhi was human development and true human 
happiness. Affluence does not promote either peace or happiness. It 
generates hatred, social tension, violence and even war. Gandhi knew 
that the craze for material abundance would lead to intensive 
colonization. With his intuition he also foresaw that affluence on a 
global scale was impossible of attainment. ‘The earth has enough to 
satisfy everyone’s needs but not anyone’s greed’, he said with 
prophetic foresight. Today we know on the basis of scientific data 
that if a concerted attempt is made to raise the standard of living of 
the population of the rest of the world to that of the people of the 
West, the eco-system of the earth will not be able to withstand the 
pressure of such a project and might collapse. For all these reasons 
Gandhi advocated an economic constitution in which priority is to 
be accorded to the satisfaction of basic needs. Nobody should suffer 
from want of food and clothing or in Gandhi’s words “everyone 
must have plenty to eat and drink and to clothe himself with enough 
to keep his mind trained and educated.” 

To sum up, based on moral values, Gandhian socio-economic 
organization emphasises limitation of wants, simplicity, self- 
sufficiency, decentralised and need-based production and 
distribution, appropriate technology and trusteeship management. 
Such an economic organization will be predominantly rural or village 
based and there will be proper integration of agriculture and industry. 
Handicrafts and cottage industries will supplement agriculture, 
providing full employment to all members of the community. Gandhi 
visualised a network of such self-sufficient and autonomous 
communities reaching out in concentric circles to the outer world 
and finally embracing the entire humanity in creative interdependence. 
It was Gandhi’s strong conviction that the urge for self-expression 
and self-fulfilment could be best realized only in such self-reliant 
and self-sufficient (face to face) communities. 

I would like to conclude this part by quoting a passage by Amlan 

- Dutta written two decades ago (1986) : “The age that is now passing 
out was dominated by what Marx called “commodity production’. 
Perhaps history is now wistful for a return to domestic production 
though at a much higher technological level. Bold thinkers like Ivan 
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[lich have already signalled welcome to such a return. This is not 
‘putting the clock back. It is man taking his history in a new direction. 
It is a direction that conforms more closely to Gandhi’s ideals. We 
are still far from there. It may well be a long period of transition 
while the practical policy maker is forced to move by compromises. 
But it is not at all that Utopian any longer. We will progress haltingly, 
and not on all fronts at the same time. But there are signs that the 
human spirit will not rest until it breaks through.” 

This optimism has been shared by all right thinking people all 
over the world until it received a severe jolt with the imposition of 
the globalisation project by 1990. For the two decades following 1970, 
the very raison d’ etre of the dominant model of development has 
been questioned and its irrational, iniquitous and suicidal nature has 
been fully exposed by radical scholars and committed activists with 
the result that it lost its credibility, and search for alternative models 
became widespread. But once again, taking advantage of the crisis 
situations that emerged in some of the Third World countries, the 
old notion of the economic growth at any cost free-market and 
minimum-state are once again pushed to the central stage under the 
guise of globalisation. Proponents of alternative models point out 
that “the ideological offensive of the current neo-conservatism is so 
overwhelming that the earlier postulates accepted as truths are 
forgotten or dismissed as obsolete”. Edward Goldsmith goes to the 
extent of arguing that the present model of development is nothing 
but colonialism in a more cunning and subtle form. The massive efforts 
to develop and modernize the Third World since the Second World 
War were not motivated by philanthropic considerations, but by the 
need to bring the Third World into the orbit of the Western trading 
system in order to create an ever- expanding market for the West’s 
goods and services and to gain a source of cheap labour and raw 
materials for its industries. As these were also the goals of colonialism, 
there is an obvious and striking continuity between the colonial era 
and the present era of development, argues Goldsmith. The Bretton 
Woods Institutions - the World Bank and the IMF - (and now the 
WTO) played the game with such skill and acumen that American 
and European traders and investors could operate in the Third World 
countries without formal colonialism. 

In this context of the neo-colonial occupation of the Third World 
countries by the TNCs under the guise of industrial development, a 
powerful strategy to resist and overthrow the imperialist powers is 
an urgent need of the hour. Gandhian programmes can very well 
cater to this felt need of the peoples of the Third World for it is a 
package that he developed in response to and while resisting the 
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modernization project imported from the West by colonial traders 
and imposed on the people much against their wish. It is seen that 
those who are resisting the globalisation project and the international 
trade regime at the theoretical and at the practical levels in and 
various parts of the world rely upon and draw inspiration from 
Gandhian insight and his programme of action. Sarvodaya society of 
Gandhi’s vision corresponds well with the description of the post- 
industrial society by New Age thinkers and activists (like the Greens, 
for instance). And thus Gandhi has acquired a new significance to all 
those -who are seriously concerned about the present human 
predicament and who want to transform society from the present 
exploitative and dehumanising state into a truly human and humane 
one. 
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The Principles of Gandhian 
Economy: Integrating Spirituality 
and Ecology 


Siby K. Joseph 


GANDHI WAS NOT an economist in the academic sense of the 
term. He has not built up any economic theory or system which strictly 
falls within the realm of mainstream economics. He was deeply con- 
cerned with all problems confronted by humanity, all aspects of hu- 
man life, and he had therefore expressed his views on matters relat- 
ing to economic life as well. While delivering a lecture on “Does 
Economic Progress clash with Real Progress?”, at a meeting of the 
Muir Central College Economics Society, Allahaba 22 December 
19161, he himself acknowledged that “Frankly and truly, I know little 
economics as you naturally understand them”. He also admitted the 
fact that he had not read Mill, Marshall, Adam Smith and such other 
authors who are cited in studies in economics. Then what was the 
basis of his views or experiments in matters relating to economics? 
He answered this question in the same lecture. “There come to us | 
moments in life when about something we need no proof from with- 
out. A little voice within us tells us, “You are on the right track, move 
neither to your left nor right, but keep to the straight and narrow 
way’ With such help we march forward slowly indeed, but surely 

and steadily. That is my position.”2 
What is this little voice? For him, it was the Voice of God, of 
Conscience, of Truth.3 This voice was more real than his own existence 
and everyone who wills can hear the voice. But like every thing else, 
it requires previous and definite preparation.* Gandhi in the address 
that we have cited articulated his argument that if our goal is 
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materialistic, we will go downhill as far as moral progress is 
concerned. He said, “You cannot serve God and Mammon is an 
economic truth of the highest value. We have to make our choice. 
Western nations today are groaning under the heels of the monster — 
God of materialism. Their moral growth has become stunted’.5 He 
even quoted Wallace, a great scientist, in support of his argument. 
“This rapid growth of wealth and increase of our power over nature 
put too great a strain upon our crude civilization, on our superficial 
Christianity, and it was accompanied by various forms of social 
immorality almost as amazing and unprecedented.”§ In conclusion 
he stated, “Let us seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and the irrevocable promise is that everything will be 
added with us. These are real economics. May you and I treasure 
them and enforce them in our daily life.*” Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya in his concluding remarks stated that the ideals which Mr. 
Gandhi put before us were so high that he did not expect all of us 
would be prepared to subscribe to all of them. But many years later, 
commenting on this lecture, two economists associated with American 
universities, Diwan and Lutz wrote, “An examination of his lecture 
clearly points out to what he knew rather than what he did not know. 
He was not interested in the scope and method of economic science 
as we economists naturally understand it. Rather, he worked for a 
whole lifetime on articulating the principles of an alternative and 
more real human economy centring on the very themes outlined in 
his lecture: the lack of correlation between material expansion and 
genuine progress, the need for an economics-cum-ethics that will 
enable moral growth and dignity for all, the fallacy of seeking 
happiness in individual acquisitive behaviour, and the need for 
encouraging people to seek a life rich in self-esteem and genuine 
meaning.”8 Gandhi laid more emphasis on moral progress than 
material progress. In fact, his attempt was to spiritualise economics. 
He questioned the principle that every human realm is governed by 
its own set of rules and such rules alone should constitute the 
standards for success. Instead he stood for introducing ethics into 
every sphere of human activity and elevated spirituality from its 
individualist moorings to the status of a collective virtue. 

Gandhian economics is thus based on the foundation of spirituality 
with ethics and morality as its pillars. In Gandhi’s view, human society 
cannot be divided into watertight compartments such as economic, 
political and religious. Human life is an undivided whole. He believed 
that “One’s everyday life was never capable of being separated from 
his spiritual being. Both acted and reacted upon one another.”? True 
economics according to him “never militates against the highest ethical 
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standard, just as all true ethics to be worth its name, must at the 
same time be also good economics. An economics that inculcates 
Mammon worship, and enables the strong to amass wealth at the 
expense of the weak, is a false and dismal science. It spells death. 
True economics on the other hand stands for social justice, it promotes 
the good of all equally including the weakest and indispensable for 
decent life.”10 True economics cannot ignore or disregard moral 
values. In a reply to the well-known poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
Gandhi wrote in Young India, “I must confess that I do not draw a 
sharp or any distinction between economics and ethics. Economics 
that hurt the moral well being of an individual or a nation are immoral 
and, therefore, sinful. Thus the economics that permit one country to 
prey upon another are immoral.” 

Gandhian economics is a part of Gandhi’s philosophy of life. He 
believed in the unity and oneness of all life and its interconnectedness. 
That all human beings are painted with the divine brush and have 
the divine element constituted the basis of this relational worldview. 
The very same relational worldview was equally applicable to animal 
and plant life. He wrote, “I do not believe that an individual may 
gain spiritually and those that surround him suffer. I believe in advaita. 
I believe in the essential unity of man and for that matter of all that 
lives. Therefore I believe that if one man gains spiritually, the whole 
world gains with him and, if one man falls, the whole world falls to 
that extent.”!2 According to Diwan and Bethea “In surveying the 
beliefs of spiritually-oriented cultures throughout time and across 
geographical boundaries, one single, common assertion emerges: the 
immutable unity or oneness of life, at all levels and in all 
manifestations.”3 Gandhi declared in his Autobiography that self- 
realization was the ultimate goal of his life. “What I want to achieve- 
what I have been striving and pining to achieve - these thirty years, 
is self-realization, to see God face to face, to attain Moksha.”14 All his 
activities in life were directed to the same end. Then the question 
arises what was his perception of self-realisation? In order to explore 
his understanding of self-realisation, it is essential to analyse his 
concept of God. He did not believe that God was a person. 15 To him - 
God was the force among all the forces.16 God is the Lawmaker, the 
Law and the executor.” This Lawmaker or God is not a person. 
Truth for him was God. On the basis of continuous and relentless 
search for nearly fifty years Gandhi came to the conclusion that it 
was more accurate to say Truth is God, than to say God is Truth!8. 
Varma argues that human beings have the ability to understand Truth 
or Law of the universe. “To Gandhi, the glory of human species lies 
in the fact that, of all the species in nature, it alone has the equipment 
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and ability to look for, discover, and “cling” to truth. The search for 
truth, then, becomes the highest purpose of human life, the purpose 
that arises from and conforms to the special powers and potential 
that nature has vested in the human being. Self-realization is the 
process of discovering one’s real nature and potential, and realizing 
that potential as fully as is possible. The highest goal of the human 
being therefore is self-realization or Truth realization which can also 
be described as God realization because Truth is God.”19 

In order to achieve/fulfil the goal of self-realization all activities 
of human beings economic, social, political, religious have to be guided 
by the ultimate aim of the vision of God. According to Gandhi, the 
only way to find God is to see Him in His creation and be one with 
it. Gandhi equated the Service of God with the service of Humanity. 
One cannot find God apart from Humanity. Gandhi wrote in the last 
chapter of his Autobiography “To see the universal and all- pervading 
Spirit of Truth face to face one must be able to love the meanest 
creation as one self.” Gandhi's philosophy of Sarvodaya is based on 
the principle of well being of all human as well as sentient beings. 
Unity and oneness of life is the crux of Sarvodaya ideology. The 
application of the principle of non-violence in all spheres of life is an 
imperative for the attainment of Sarvodaya society. It calls for 
restructuring of social, economic, political and educational systems 
on the basis of non-violence. In the Sarvodaya society of Gandhi's 
vision, the economic organization of the society must be based on 
the Law of Non-violence or Love. Gandhi visualised a just and non- 
violent economic order free from exploitation and injustice. The 
application of these principles will allow man to satisfy his needs 
without harming the interests of his fellow beings. In its best form it 
also helps them to lead a better life. 


Principles of Gandhian Economy 


In order to understand the interconnection between economy and 
ecology and spirituality in Gandhian Economy, it is imperative to . 
discuss its essential elements. 

Voluntary Reduction of Wants 


Modern economic theory is based on the assumption that human 
wants are unlimited. Consumerism is the catchword of the present 
materialist society. The craze for consumerism leads to unlimited 
production and exploitation of resources, which results in depletion 
of non-renewable energy sources and disturbing the ecological 
balance. Gandhi was against the consumerist tendencies of modern 
times. The golden rule according to Gandhi is “to refuse to have 
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what the millions cannot.”? The desire for having more and more 
stands as a hindrance in the way of attaining the goal of human life, 
that is, self-realization. It fails to bring contentment or happiness in 
life. For him, “the essence of manliness consists in showing the utmost 
consideration to all life, animal as well as vegetable. He who in search 
of pleasure shows little consideration for others is surely less than 
man. He is thoughtless.”? Gandhi believed that, human wants are 
insatiable. He wrote in Hind Swaraj: “We notice that the mind is a 
restless bird; the more it gets the more it wants, and still remains 
unsatisfied. The more we indulge our passions the more unbridled 
they become. Our ancestors, therefore, set a limit to our indulgences. 
They saw that happiness was largely a mental condition. A man is 
not necessarily happy because he is rich, or unhappy because he is 
poor. The rich are often seen to be unhappy, the poor to be happy. 
Millions will always remain poor. Observing all this, our ancestors 
dissuaded us from luxuries and pleasures.”*4 He stood for voluntary 
reduction of wants and he considered it as a means of service. 
“Civilization, in the real sense of the term, consists not in the 
multiplication, but in the deliberate and voluntary reduction of wants. 
This alone promotes real happiness and contentment, and increases 
the capacity for service.”* 


Fulfilment of Basic Needs 


Gandhi's call for voluntary reduction of wants in no way advocates 
poverty. He believed that every human being should have enough 
for his or her needs. He stated that “the earth provides enough to 
satisfy every man’s need but not for every man’s greed.” This well 
known dictum of Gandhi reminds us that man cannot infinitely exploit 
nature to satisfy his unlimited wants. Gandhi was fully aware of the 
consequences caused by multiplication of wants. He wrote: “I do not 
believe that multiplication of wants and machinery contributed to 
supply them, is taking the world a single step near its goals. I whole- 
heartedly detest this mad desire to destroy distance and time, to 
increase animal appetites and go to the ends of earth in search of 
their satisfaction.”2” What is needed is a need-based strategy fulfilling 
the essential requirements of living. One should not take even a single 
thing from nature when it is not actually required though it may be 
available in abundance. Let me cite an incident from Gandhi’s own 
life. It was painful for Gandhi to see large numbers of leaves plucked 
at night for him while only few were necessary. He lamented, “Trees 
are living beings just like ourselves. They live and breathe, they feed 
and drink as we do and like us they need sleep. It is a wretched 
thing to go and tear the leaves of a tree at night when it is resting! 
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And why have you brought such a huge quantity? Only a few leaves 
were necessary.... We should feel a more living bond between 
ourselves and the rest of the animate creation.” There are many 
such telling passages in Gandhi’s life. 

Limiting oneself to the fulfilment of basic needs does not mean 
that one remains poverty stricken. He did not see poverty as a virtue. 
In fact, the removal of poverty prevailing among the Indian masses 
was his major concern. “No one has ever suggested that grinding 
pauperism can lend to anything else than moral degradation. Every 
human being has the right to live and therefore to find the 
wherewithal to feed himself and where necessary to clothe and house 
himself.”29 In short Gandhi was advocating a simple living where 
everyone must have a balanced diet, a decent house to live in, facilities 
for education, and adequate medical relief. 


Machinery, Industrialization and Methods of Production 


In the Gandhian economy the machine does not dominate human 
beings. Gandhi’s supreme consideration was man, and he was 
opposed to all machinery which displaces human labour and throws 
workers out of employment. His objection was directed towards the 
indiscriminate use of machinery and labour saving devices. He wrote: 
“What I object to is the craze for machinery, not machinery as such. 
The craze is for what they call labour saving machinery. Men go on 
‘saving labour’ till thousands are without work and thrown on the 
open street to die of starvation. I want to save time and labour, not 
for a fraction of mankind, but for all.”% Gandhi was most reasonable 
in his attitude towards mechanization. He welcomed mechanization 
where there is scarcity of labour. As an intelligent exception he 
supported even the Singer sewing machine. He wrote, “it is one of 
the few useful things ever invented, and there is a romance about 
the device itself. Singer saw his wife labouring oyer the tedious process 
of sewing and seaming with her own hands, and simply out of love 
for her he devised the Sewing Machine, in order to save her from 
unnecessary labour. He, however, saved not only her labour but also 
the labour of everyone who could purchase a sewing machine.”31 
The objective of machinery should be saving!of drudgery and not 
throwing men and women out of employment. 

In this era of globalisation humanity is facing problems like 
depletion of finite resources, global warming, ozone layer depletion, 
deforestatiòn etc., which are the directiresults of modern 
industrialization. Modern industrialization is characterised by 
automation, which looks upon human labour as a factor that hampers 
efficiency in the production process. Economists have started using 
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the term jobless growth. Gandhi was highly critical of 
industrialization. He wrote, “Industrialism is, I am afraid, going to 
be a curse for mankind. Exploitation of one nation by another cannot 
go on for all time. Industrialism depends entirely on your capacity to 
exploit, on foreign markets being open to you, and on the absence of 
competitors.”52 He was aware of the fact that it would be disastrous 
if India opts for large-scale industrialization. “God forbid that India 
should ever take to industrialism after the manner of the west. If an 
entire nation of 300 millions took to similar economic exploitation it 
would strip the world bare like locusts." 

It was Gandhi’s conviction that mass production was responsible 
for the world crisis. He visualised an economic system where mass 
production is replaced by production by masses taking note of the 
real requirements of the consumers. In this system, production process 
is completely decentralised utilising the locally available raw 
materials, This system will avoid the endless difficulties and problems 
associated with the present economic system because there is an 
organic relationship between production, distribution and 
consumption. He advocated the promotion of khadi and village 
industries for providing adequate employment to the rural masses 
and ensuring self sufficiency in the villages. According to Gandhi, 
khadi mentality means decentralization of production and distribution 
of the necessaries of life.** For him, khadi is the sun of the. village 
solar system. The planets are the various industries which can support 
khadi.” The spirit of swadeshi consists in encouraging and reviving 
indigenous industries. 

Swadeshi 


Gandhi’s concept of swadeshi is not merely an economic concept. 
Gandhi defined swadeshi as a Law of Nature. “Swadeshi is the Law of 
Laws enjoined by the present age. Spiritual Laws like Nature’s Laws 
needs no enacting; they are self acting.... The Law of Swadeshi is 
ingrained in the basic nature of man, but it has today sunk into 
oblivion.”36 In its spiritual sense swadeshi stands for the final 
emancipation of the soul from her earthly bondage. The first duty of 
the votary of swadeshi is to identify himself with entire creation through 
the service of his immediate neighbours in his effort to emancipate 
from the bondage of the physical body.” In the light of this 
understanding Gandhi defined swadeshi as the “Spirit in us which 
restricts us to the use and services of our immediate surroundings to 
the exclusion of the more remote.’ In his definition of swadeshi there 
is no room for selfishness or hatred. Gandhi advocated this concept 
in the spirit of universal love and service. A votary of swadeshi will . 
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give preference to local products even if they are of inferior grade or 
dearer in price than things manufactured elsewhere and tty to remedy 
the defects of local manufacturers. Gandhi warned the votary of 
swadeshi against making it a fetish. “To reject foreign manufactures 
merely because they are foreign, and to go on wasting national time 
and money in the promotion in one’s country of manufactures for 
which it is not suited would be criminal folly, and a negation of the 
Swadeshi spirit. A true votary of swadeshi will never harbour ill-will 
towards the foreigner: he will not be actuated by antagonism towards 
anybody on earth. Swadeshism is not a cult of hatred. It is a doctrine 
of selfless service, that has its roots in the purest ahimsa, i.e. Love.” 


Bread Labour 


In the Gandhian frame of reference work is not mere engagement in 
bodily labour. It is looked upon as a creative activity to express ones 
‘self’, ultimately leading to self-realization. The essence of Gandhi's 
concept of bread labour is the law that “to live man must work”.* 
According to Diwan, “the concept of bread labour involves a union 
of two basic principles: (i) the expenditure of energy through body 
work, and (ii) the moral or ethical values enjoined to such energy 
use.”*1 For Gandhi the third chapter of Gita also talks about the 
same principle. “I do not go so far as to say that the word yajna 
(sacrifice) there means body labour. But when the Gita says that ‘rain 
comes from sacrifice’ (verse 14), I think it indicates the necessity of 
body labour. The ‘residue of sacrifice’ (verse 13) is the bread that we 
have won in the sweat of our brow. Labouring enough for one’s 
food has been classed in the Gita as a yajna.”* In the Gita it is also 
said that whosoever eats his bread without offering the necessary 
daily sacrifice was verily a thief.4? Gandhi further explains: “Yajna 
means an act directed to the welfare of others, done without desiring 
any return for it, whether of a temporal or spiritual nature. ‘Act’ 
here must be taken in the widest sense, and includes thoughts and 
word as well as deed. ‘Others’ embraces not only humanity, but all 
life.... Yajna having come to us with our birth, we are debtors all our 
lives,and thus for ever bound to serve the universe.”“4 Thus, in short, 
work is not only a means of service but also to repay the debt owed 
to the universe. An individual practising yajna will be leading an ideal 
life in tune with nature trying to return whatever he or she takes 
from nature. 


Trusteeship 


Gandhi's doctrine of trusteeship is a basic tenet of Gandhian economy. 
It was Proudhon who said “all property is theft.” Gandhi went a 
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step ahead and said “possession seems to me a crime.” His idea of 
trusteeship is derived from the ideal of Aparigraha. According to 
Gandhi, “A Seeker of the Truth, a Follower of the law of Love cannot 
hold anything against tomorrow.” This doctrine has the sanction 
of religion and philosophy. For him, the highest fulfillment of religion 
requires a giving up of all possessions. Gandhi expanded the meaning 
of the verse in Isha Upanishad - tena-tyaktena-bhunjeethah (enjoy the 
wealth by renouncing it) as “Earn your crores by all means but 
understand that your wealth is not yours; it belongs to the people. 
Take what you require for your legitimate needs and use the 
remainder for society.” 46 He further stated, “ Tena-tyaktena-bhunjheethah 
is a mantra based on uncommon knowledge. It is the surest method 
to evolve a new order of life of universal benefit in the place of the 
present one where each one lives for himself without regard to what 
happens to his neighbour.”*” It is a means for abolishing the conflict 
between capital and labour. It is a non-violent revolution aimed at 
the creation of an egalitarian society. He believed that “A violent and 
bloody revolution is a certainty one day unless there is voluntary 
abdication of riches and the power that riches give and sharing them 
for common good.”48 Gandhi wanted the rich to hold their property 
and use it for the common good of the society. The wealthy cannot 
accumulate wealth without the cooperation of the poor.4? Gandhi 
advocated the use of non-violent non-cooperation of the poor for 
persuading the Capitalists or the wealthy to accept trusteeship. In a 
State built on the basis of non-violence the commission of trustees 
will be regulated. They will get commensurate with the service 
rendered and its value to the society. “A trustee has no heir but the 
public.” Schumacher wrote: “If India should be able to move along 
the path of equality through trusteeship, She could become a beacon 
to the world. By bringing into life again the best of her marvellous 
traditional teachings, she could become the most modern of nations 
while remaining faithful to herself.”°1 

From the preceding discussion it is clear that Gandhian economy 
has its roots in spirituality and ecology. An economic system based 
on spirituality stands for social justice and non-exploitation. It is based 
on the notion that every human sphere of life including economics is 
governed by ethics. It relies on a deeper and secular form of 
spirituality that cannot in any way be categorized as belonging to 
any particular religion. Gandhian economy is often described as an 
economy of permanence or economy of service or a moral economy. 
In its very nature it is sustainable and does not create any disturbance 
to the ecological balance. Undoubtedly Gandhian economy is a radical 
departure from mainstream economy. I think the alternative vision 
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of economy placed before humanity by Gandhi should be given 
serious thought as we are increasingly becoming aware of the limits 
to and problems caused by mainstream economic development. Such 
rethinking is possible only if we condition our minds to look at 
problems holistically and not from the perspective of individual 


disciplines. 
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Democracy and Representation 
in India: Does Electoral 
System Matter? 


T.M. Joseph 


Introduction 


Democracy IS AN ideal which often assumes concrete dimen- 
sions for the vast majority of people through the electoral system. 
For many, an election marks the only occasion of any form of politi- 
cal participation as it is the only tangible evidence of what it means 
to be a citizen in a democratic society. Electoral system, therefore, is 
the most fundamental aspect of every representative democracy. 

Electoral systems can be understood as the mechaniams by, which 
the preferences of citizens are translated into seats in representative 
institutions. They are the practical instruments through which notions 
such as consent and representation are translated into reality!. They 
essentially consist of a certain set of rules that govern the conduct of 
elections. Not only do these rules vary across the world, but they 
are also, in many countries, the subject of fierce political debate and 
argument. These rules vary in a number of ways: 


° Voters may be asked to choose between candidates or between 
parties. 

° Votera may either select a single candidate, or vote preferentially, 
ranking the candidates they wish to support. 

¢ The electorate may or may not be grouped into electoral units or 
constituencies. 

° Constituencies may return a single member or a number of members. 

° The level of support needed to elect a candidate varies from a 
plurality (the largest single number of votes or a ‘relative’ majority) 
to an overall or ‘absolute’ majority or a quota of some kind. 
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The electoral systems attract attention because they have a crucial 
impact on party performance, and particularly on their prospects of 
winning (or at least sharing) power. It shapes the rules of the game 
among political parties and individuals and can affect who is elected 
and which party is elected to power. It also determines the broader 
political culture, the way in which political parties and their 
representatives behave. The electoral laws determine how citizens 
cast votes, how votes are aggregated, and how aggregated votes are 
converted into positions of governmental authority. 

The importance of elections cannot be underestimated. At the 
very least, they provide the public with its clearest formal opportunity 
to influence the political process, and also help, directly or indirectly, 
to determine who will hold government power. From this 
perspective, elections are about results- in other words, who wins 
and who loses. Elections are, in this sense, seen as nothing less than 
a visible manifestation of the public interest; in short, “the public has 
spoken”9. 

More significantly, the way in which an electoral system translates 
votes into seats in elected assemblies may influence the degree of 
public support for the democratic system itself. If, for example, citizens 
perceive that their preferences are not adequately reflected in the 
legislature, their support for the system in general is likely to decline. 
Turnout during elections will drop off, respect for politicians and 
elected representatives will fall, and laws enacted by government 
will not be seen as fully legitimate. 

In modern times, elections are considered instruments of 
democracy. Democracies claim to be governments in which people 
participate in policy making. The people participate primarily by 
choosing policymakers in competitive elections. From one perspective, 
the people use elections to choose between prospective teams of policy 
makers. From another perspective, the people use elections to reward 
or punish the incumbents*. In either case, elections are being seen as 
opportunities for the people to exercise control over the policy makers. 

The global urge for democratic governance in the 1980s and 1990s 
stimulated a new urgency in the search for enduring models of 
appropriate representative government, along with a fresh evaluation 
of electoral systems. This process has been encouraged by the 
widespread realisation that the choice of political institutions can 
have a significant impact upon the wider political system - for example, 
it is increasingly being recognized that an electoral system can help 
to “engineer” cooperation and accommodation in a divided society. 
Electoral system design is now accepted as being of crucial importance 
to wider issues of governance, and as probably the most influential 
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of all political institutions. 

Different electoral systems produce different results and different 
types of representatives. The electoral system also does have an impact 
on the nature and extent of voting behaviour. In this context, the 
present paper looks into whether the ‘first-past-the-post’ (FPTP) 
system in India is truly representative and examines whether 
alternative models are available which can make our democracy more 
representative and meaningful. 

We may begin by distinguishing electoral laws from other kinds 
of law. If we agree that ‘laws’ generally are authoritative rules of 
conduct enacted and enforced by the holders of governmental 
authority, then ‘electoral laws’ are those authoritative rules which 
pertain to the conduct of elections. “Electoral laws are those which 
govern the processes by which electoral preferences are articulated 
as votes and by which these votes are translated into distributions of 
governmental authority (typically parliamentary seats) among the 
competing political parties”>. 

A number of concomitant questions are then asked with regard 
to the electoral laws. Are the voters asked to choose between men or 
parties? Does the candidate or party with more votes than any other 
win outright or is the victory divided among the contestants in 
proportion to their vote share? Does the voter express a nominal 
preference or is he asked to rank his preferences among a number of 
alternatives? Does each constituency choose a single legislator, or 
does it select a number of them? 

The answers to these questions are interdependent; an answer to 
any one limits the answers the law may reasonably give to the others. 
For example, single-member constituency system and elaborate rules 
for proportionality, at least at the constituency level, are incompatible. 
It is this interdependence which leads political scientists and politicians 
alike to regard the total pattern of electoral laws prevailing in a 
particular country’s general elections as an organic whole- an 
“electoral system”®. 

Now it is pertinent to examine what kind of electoral system 
exists in India. India, being the largest democracy on earth, has an 
elaborate mechanism to make its elections free and fair. The essential 
characteristics of the Indian electoral system are summarized below. 


(1) It is First-Past-the-Post System as against Proportional 
Representation 


This system enables a candidate to win an election when he gets 
more votes than his strongest single competitor, but has not 
necessarily polled a higher total than the combined opposition. It is 
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this property which accounts for terms like “relative majority”, and 
“plurality formula”. The plurality formula makes an election a contest 
in which the winner is to outscore the best of the opposition. This, of 
course, introduces an element of “chance”, since the number of votes 
required to win cannot be predicted from the formula and the vote 
total alone. Sometimes, a candidate may win with 35 percent of the 
votes cast, while two opponents may get 25 and 30 percent 
respectively. The term ‘first-past-the-post’ originated from the 
analogy of a horse race. For a horse, which is first to pass the winning 
post, it is indeed a matter of indifference whether it has left one or 
many horses behind. Thus, it is a strange experience for us to accept 
that the winner with his 35 percent of the votes is a smart fellow: he 
has left two opponents behind him, one at a distance of 10 percent, 
the other at a distance of 5 percent. The rationale is that the object of 
racing is just to decide which horse or automobile has travelled the 
distance most rapidly. 

Another difficulty with the FPTP is that the votes a candidate get 
beyond the minimum requirement are, in a sense, wasted. It makes 
no difference that a candidate wins by a landslide in a constituency; 
a hair’s breath margin would do as well. By the same logic, the votes 
given to losing candidates are also wasted. 


(2) Ballot structure is categorical rather than ordinal 


In democratic elections, voting is necessarily an act of choice. The 
function of the ballot is to structure that choice. All ballots ask the 
voter to choose among the contestants in some way, but they vary in 
the kind of choice they demand. The ballot structure is of two types: 
(1). categorical ballots, and (2) ordinal ballots. Categorical ballots ask 
the voter to decide which one of the candidates he prefers. The ballot 
forces him to say that he prefers one candidate in parliament as 
opposed to all others. He cannot qualify his decision; and he cannot 
divide his mandate among different candidates. 

By way of contrast, ordinal ballots allow the voter to express a 
more complex, equivocal preference by rank-ordering the candidates. 
He may thus say that he prefers candidate ‘A’ most, candidate ‘C’ 
second, and so forth. The voter need not opt in favour of any single 
candidate. 

The significant difference between these two types of ballot lies 
in the nature of the role imposed by each upon the voter. Under 
categorical systems the voter must act decisively, delivering his whole 
mandate to a single candidate. Under ordinal systems the voter is 


not required to act quite so decisively, and is allowed to represent 
even his least powerful positive feelings in small parcels of support 
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for each of several candidates. 


(3) The constituency magnitude is single rather than many 


The electoral constituencies are the units within which vote totals 
are translated into distribution of parliamentary seats. In some cases, 
only a single seat is awarded in such a constituency. This brings us to 
the distinction between “single-member constituencies” and “multi- 
member constituencies”. It is also an appropriate occasion to remind 
ourselves that multi-member constituencies may have as few as two 
seats each, but may also have upward of a hundred seats. The 
underlying dimension here is neither geographic area nor population; 
it is the number of seats assigned to the constituency. This variable 
may be called the ‘magnitude’ of the constituency, and is defined as 
the number of seats assigned by the electoral law to any constituency. 


An Appraisal of the Indian Electoral system 


- In short, the Indian electoral system is ‘first-past-the-post’ which is 
based on a categorical ballot in single-member constituencies. It 
enables the candidate who gets the most votes (need not be a majority 
of total votes polled) to win an election in a multi-cornered contest. 
This results, at times, in the victory of a candidate with a minority 
(less than 50% of votes polled) of votes. At the national level, it leads 
to disproportionality between the percentage of votes polled by 
political parties and the number of seats won by parties. In the history 
of general elections in independent India, these two have never been 
matched. 

In the general elections of 1952, 1957 and 1962 the Congress party 
had bagged 75% of seats each in Lok Sabha with 45%, 48%, and 45% of 
votes respectively. In 1967 and 1971the Congress had won 54% and 
68% of total seats with a vote share of 40% and 44% respectively. The 
case was repeated in 1977 when the Janata Party got 55% of seats 
with 43% of votes. When the Congress party returned to power in 
1980, it got 67% of seats with 43% of votes. Even when Rajiv Gandhi 
led the Congress party to its best ever performance in 1984, it got 
only 48% of votes, but mustered a huge share of seats (77%). Since 
then no political party could get an absolute majority on its own, but 
the disproportionality between vote share and seat share continued. 

This being a serious flow of the Indian electoral system, majority 
of the Indian voters lives with a feeling that they are not represented 
in the parliament. The system does not ensure that the minority 
(social and political) groups, women and other marginalized sections 
are adequately represented in the legislature. This badly affects the 
quality of representation in Indian democracy. 
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It is more evident from the following tables which describe the 
percentage of voter support that the elected MPs got in the 2004 
general elections at the national level. It is astonishing to see that 
there are MPs who got elected with the support of less than 30% of 
the total votes polled. As many as 322 out of 539 newly elected MPs 
have been returned with less than 50% of the voter support. It indicates 
that nearly 60% of the Lok Sabha does not represent the majority in 
their respective constituencies. 

When we take the case of the total population, the situation is 
still worse. There are two MPs who have won with the support of 
less than 10% of the total electorate while there are 91 MPs who have 
been returned with 11% to 20% support. This table indicates that 
only six MPs in the 14'® Lok Sabha have got the endorsement from 
more than 50% of their respective electorates. This is the plight of 
the Indian parliamentary democracy. 


Table-1 
Votes polled by winners as percentage of voters in the 
Lok Sabha elections 2004 at the national level 


Groups No. of Winners 
Below 20% 00 
21% - 30% 16 
31% - 40% 93 
41% - 50% 213 
51% - 60% 175 
61% - 70% 36 
Above 71% 03 
Total 539 








Source: Election Commission of India- General Elections, 2004 (Fourteenth Lok 
Sabha) 


The perceived drawbacks of the present electoral system, 
necessarily, need to be corrected. To suggest corrective measures, 
one should know all the available forms of electoral systems that 
exist in the world today. Therefore, an attempt is made here to survey 
the typology of electoral systems. 
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Table-2: 
Votes polled by winners as percentage of electors in the 
Lok Sabha elections 2004 at the national level 





Groups No. of Winners 
Below 10% 02 
11% -20% 91 
21% - 30% 219 
31% - 40% 185 
41% - 50% 36 
51% - 60% 04 
61% - 70% 02 
Above 71% 00 
Total 539 


Source: Election Commission of India- General Elections, 2004 (Fourteenth Lok 
Sabha) 


Typology of Electoral Systems 

There are several electoral systems currently in use and many more 
derivatives of each form, but for the sake of simplicity we can 
categorise electoral systems into three broad families and 10 sub 
families”. 


Table-3: 
Classification of the Electoral Systems in the World 


Family — Sub-family 
Plurality-Majority First-Past-the-Post (FPTP) 
: Block Vote (BV) 
Alternate Vote(AV) 
Two Round System(TRS) 
Semi-proportional Parallel System 
Limited Vote(LV) 
Single Non-Transferable Vote (SNTV) 
Proportional List PR 
Mixed Member Proportional (MMP) 
Single Transferable Vote (STV) 


All existing electoral systems in the world today can be classified 
under any of these ten categories. Arend Lijphart who surveyed all 
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electoral systems in the world illustrates that, just over half (114, or 
54% of the total) of the independent states and semi-autonomous 
territories of the world which have direct parliamentary elections 
use plurality-majority systems. Another 75 (35%) use PR type systems, 
and the remaining 22 (10%) use semi-PR systems, all but two of which 
are Parallel systems’. 

When classified by population size, the dominance of plurality- 
majority systems becomes even more pronounced, with parliaments 
elected by First-Past-the-Post (FPTP), Block Vote (BV), Alternative 
Vote(AV), or Two-Round System (TRS) methods representing 2.44 
billion people (59 percent of the total). Proportional Representation 
electoral systems are used in countries totalling 1.2 billion inhabitants, 
and semi-PR systems are used to represent just under half a billion 
people. The seven countries, which do not have directly elected 
national parliaments, constitute 1.2 billion people, but China makes 
up 99 percent of that figure. 

Individually, FPTP systems are the most popular, with 70 (33%) 
out of 211 nation-states and related territories adopting it, followed 
by the 67 cases (32%) of List PR systems. But when it comes to the . 
number of people covered, FPTP systems are used in countries with 
almost twice as many people as those in List PR countries. The 1.8 
billion figure in the table is inflated by India (1000 million) and the 
United States (263 million), but FPTP is also used by many tiny 
Caribbean and Oceanian islands as well. The largest country that 
uses List PR is Indonesia with 191 million people. However, it is 
more widely used by middle-sized West European, Latin American 
and African countries. Next in order are Two Round Systems (15 
percent) and Parallel systems (9 per cent). While TRS systems are 
used in more countries, Parallel systems cover more people. This is 
largely because Russia (148 million inhabitants) and Japan (125 million) 
use classical Parallel systems. 

The Block Vote is used in 10 countries and territories (5 per cent), 
but their 139 million people represent only three percent of the total 
population. Conversely, Mixed Member Proportional systems are used 
in only seven countries, namely, Germany, Venezuela, New Zealand, 
Mexico, Italy, Bolivia, and Hungary, but together they account for 
265 million people or six percent of the total population. The Single 
Transferable Vote and Single Non Transferable Vote systems are rarely 
used, with only two examples of each. The use of AV in Australia and 
Nauru mean that 18 million people live under AV systems, while 
Jordan and Vanuatu’s SNTV systems represent only five million people, 
and Ireland and Malta’s STV systems four million. 

If we look at electoral systems in “established democracies” (i.e., 
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those states with a population of more than a quarter of a million 
which have held uninterrupted free elections for over 20 years), we 
find that proportional representation systems are more numerous 
with 21 out of the 36 states practising them; but India and the United 
States accounting for 71 per cent of people living in these 36 countries 
employ FPTP systems. MMP systems are over represented among 
established democracies at 11 per cent, and in fact are used by four 
million more people than the more widespread list PR systems. Since 
Japan’s switch over to a Parallel system there are no examples ‘of 
SNTV in established democracies, while conversely both the world’s 
examples of STV, Ireland and Malta, fall into this category. 
Considering the increasing tide of democratisation which has 
occurred through the 1980's and 1990’s, it is found that 98 independent 
states and related territories are ranked as “free”, on the basis of 
political rights and civil liberties. Among these countries the 
distribution of electoral systems bears a close relationship to the 
overall pattern- proportionately there are slightly more FPTP and 
List PR systems and around half the number of TRS and Parallel 
systems, but it is difficult to say that any single electoral system is 
really any more popular in the “free” world than the world overall. 
However, among the 46 countries ranked as “not free”, there are a 
disproportionate number of Two Round and Block Vote systems, and 
considerably fewer PR systems. In all, plurality- majority systems 
make up 70 percent of the electoral systems of the “not free” world. 
Across continents, the distribution of electoral systems is more 
mixed. As Table five shows, FPTP systems make up approximately 
30-45 per cent of the total in Africa, Asia, the Middle East, and the 
Americas (overwhelmingly North America and the Caribbean). The 
system is less common in Europe and the former Soviet Union, but 
relatively dominant in the island states and territories of Oceania. 
List PR systems are similarly spread throughout Africa, the Americas 
(Central and South America), and post communist Eastern Europe. 
However, List PR is more dominant in Western Europe (61 per cent), 
and together the three PR systems (List PR, MMP, and STV) constitute 
three quarters of all electoral systems in Western Europe. By contrast, 
almost a third of the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 
and Eastern Europe use French-type Two- Round systems, while over 
a third of all countries which use the Block Vote are found in Asia. 
Whatever might be the nature of electoral system that the countries 
follow all democratic theorists accept that there should be fair 
representation to all social segments in proportion to their strength. 
That seems at first obvious: if a party receives half the votes in the 
country it should have half of the seats in the parliament; if it gets 
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only a tenth of the votes it should have one tenth of the seats. With 
this objective in mind, I have attempted to find a suitable electoral 
system for India which can correct the inherent disproportionality in 
the FPTP system. The search makes me to suggest a modified version 
of the Mixed Member Proportional system that exists in Germany to 
suit the demands of the Indian situation. 

The Mixed Member Proportional (MMP) system which is also 
called Additional Member system would both remedy the 
disproportional effects of the current Indian system and preserve 
the constituency representation system to which the Indians are so 
attached. An additional input to this electoral system could also take 
care of the under-representation of women in elected bodies. 


The German Model 


The German system is designed to fill 50% of the Bundestag (Lower 
House). with constituency representatives and 50% with 
representatives drawn from party lists. The former is elected on an 
FPTP basis, essentially like in India, and with equivalent disproportion 
in the pattern of results. The latter 50% are allocated ‘correctively’ so 
that FPTP distortions are ironed out and the final composition of the 
Bundestag is (with minor exceptions) in proportion with how the 
electorate cast its votes for each party. There are two central features 
of the system: : 


(1) Voters have two votes, both of which are on a single ballot paper. One 
vote is the ‘constituency vote’. This part of the ballot paper shows the 
names of all the candidates contesting for election as the Member of 
Legislature to represent that constituency. The candidate who wins - 
the most votes becomes the constituency representative. The secand 
vote is the ‘party vote’. This part of the ballot paper shows names of all 


impact anly in the constituency concerned. 

(2) However, a political party has to clear one of two ‘hurdles’- gaining 
at least 5% of the ‘party votes’ nation-wide or three constituency 
wins- in order to receive a proportional allocation of seats in the 

__. Bundestag. Votes for parties, which fail these two hurdles, are 
disregarded in calculating the composition of the Bundestag. If a 
party does cross any of these hurdles, its total number of MPs will 
be made up of any constituency MPs it has plus enough list MPs to 
reach its final share of total membership in the House. If a party 
crossed the 5% votes hurdle but wins no constituency seats, all its 
MPs will be list MPs. 
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It should also be noted that the total number of constituency. 
seats won by independent candidates and by candidates for parties 
that are not on the ‘party vote’ are deducted from the total number 
of seats before seats are allocated according to parties’ shares of all 
the ‘party votes’. So in a 100 member House, if 5 independents have 
won from various constituencies, 95 seats will be available for 
proportional allocation. 


Allocation of Seats 


The number of ‘party votes’ won by each registered party which has 
submitted a party list and crossed the threshold is used to decide 
how many seats overall each party will have in Parliament. These 
parties will receive enough list seats to add to their constituency 
seats to reach the total number of seats to which they are entitled. 

To determine the precise order in which all the seats in Parliament 
are allocated to the various parties, a number of statistical methods 
are in use. The simplest of them is the one called the ‘St. Lague 
formula’. According to this formula, the nation-wide ‘party vote’ of 
each of the parties which crossed the threshold is divided by 
successive odd numbers starting with 1 (i.e. the number of ‘party 
votes’ won by each party is divided by 1,3,5,7,9,11 etc.). The highest 
resulting numbers (which are called quotients) determine both the 
number of seats for each party and the order in which they are 
allocated. This process of division is continued till enough aens 
to fill all the seats are found. 

- The number of quotients received by each party is the number of 
seats that party is entitled to have in the Parliament. The electoral 
officer will then deduct the number of constituency seats each party 
has won and allocate enough list seats to each party to bring the total 
number of seats up to the number to which it is entitled. The electoral 
officer will then examine the list of candidates submitted on its party 
list before the election, and delete the names of any candidate who 
had won a constituency seat. He will then allocate the party’s list 
seats to the remaining list candidates in the order they appear on the 
party’s list. Such candidates will be declared elected to the Parliament. 


Implications 


The list system is in some respects problematic. Lists are ‘closed’, in 
other words, defined by the parties themselves with no possibility 
for voters to influence either the selection or the rank order of 
candidates. Even the names of the list candidates do not figure in the 
ballot paper, though the lists are officially sent to all households and 
n published. Given that half the members of the Bundestag are 
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drawn from party lists, this may be judged as a limitation on 
democratic choice. 

Another problem is that leading politicians often appear both as 
constituency candidates and — as insurance against failing to win the 
constituency- in high positions on the party list. The wining candidates 
from the constituencies will be, obviously, deleted from the party list 
and the following candidates on that party’s list move up. 

Another significant qualification to proportionality is the 
phenomenon of so-called ‘surplus seats’. This arises when a party 
wins more constituency seats than the number it is entitled to take 
on the basis of party votes cast. If this happens, then that party retains 
these ‘surplus seats’ and the size of the Bundestag is increased 
accordingly. No compensatory seats are awarded to other parties to 
maintain proportionality. It is also possible that a party might not 
nominate enough list candidates to fill all the seats it was entitled to 
have on the basis of its share of all the ‘party votes’ it received. It 
would then not be able to fill those seats, which would remain vacant 
until the next general election. If that happened, Parliament would 
have fewer members than expected. 


Adopting the German System in India 


The realization of existing diversities in a large country like India 
might necessitate some variations from the German model. The 
nation-wide 5% vote and three seat hurdles could be reduced and 
made state-wide or district-wide. It would be fair, if the hurdle is set 
at 5% votes at the state level or one constituency win for the Lok- 
Sabha. For the State legislature, the district could be taken as a unit 
and the hurdle is set at 5% at the district level or one constituency 
seat. 

To enhance the representation of women in the legislatures, rule 
can be made to place women candidates in the party lists at winnable 
positions. It can be stipulated that one woman candidate should be 
placed for every three candidates on the party list. Thus, it can be 
ensured that there will be a woman legislator if a party could return 
three candidates; two women, if the party gets six seats and so on. 
Considering the fact that the total number of seats is doubled, it is 
certain that the number of women legislators would, definitely, reach 
33% or even beyond that. The party lists can also be made use for 
distributing tickets to different sections of the community like OBCs 
and minorities. 

Adopting the Mixed Member Proportional system would 
positively influence the participation of voters in the electoral process. 
The fact that more representatives are chosen in the election would 
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mean that more voters could get identified with the candidates of 
their choice. This would definitely attract the otherwise indifferent 
sections of the electorate towards the election process. 


Conclusion 


Care has to be taken in identifying the relevance of one country’s 
experience for another’s reform debate. Institutions such as electoral 
systems are embedded in a country’s wider political tradition and 
institutional environment and cannot simply be transplanted from 
elsewhere. The German system is of course more complex than the 
simple FPTP, but there is no real evidence that it overburdens the 
intelligence of the German electorate. Germany has been practising 
this system ever since 1949. New Zealand has adopted this system 
with slight variations in 1993 ene ae PEG ROEY, Coneicered B 
countries that discuss electoral reforms. 

Given that the principle of constituency representation is deeply 
embedded in Indian politics, an electoral reform process, which 
abandoned that principle, would not easily take root. The advantage 
of a German style system would be the maintenance of constituencies 
and FPTP contests, which select constituency representatives. At the 
same time, it has its own mechanism to ensure proportionality between 
the percentage of votes polled and seats won by parties. It also ensures 
even smaller parties have representation in proportion to their voter 
strength. The German system also ensures regime stability as it 
requires the naming of a successor Prime Minister while moving a 
no-confidence motion (constructive Vote of no- confidence). 

If the political pulls and pressures that exist in Indian society are 
any indication, electoral reforms naturally merit a serious debate. In 
that debate, the German model is well placed to feature strongly as 
it ensures stability, allows constituency representation and provides 
outcomes far more proportional than those generated bythe current 
Indian system. It can also put an end to the prolonged 'controversy 
over the women’s reservation bill, if we could make it mandatory 
for political parties to place women candidates at winnable positions 
in party lists. 
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We must build our 
own Dawn 


Jeff Knaebel 


May HUMANITY AND all the living creatures of this earth ben- 
efit from the memory of Gandhi and his works. May our children 
live long, live free. May we build a new dawn of peace on earth, 
goodwill toward all. May all beings be happy. 

Mahatma Gandhi stood for and died for truth, self-reliance and 
integrity. He showed us the efficacy of integrity in human affairs to 
a depth seldom displayed among men: a man fully integrated in 
congruency of thought, word and deed. To think one thing, say 
another and do a third is to lie, to disintegrate. Gandhi was an integral 
man: he did not lie, nor did he engage in secrecy. By contrast, today’s 
world is a sea of lies in which the biggest decisions which affect the 
lives of billions of people, and perhaps even the future of all life on 
earth, are made in secrecy behind closed doors and sealed in classified 
documents. We live in a disintegrating society, one of escalating 
mindless violence. 

Even language itself is being slaughtered, when, as Arundhati 
Roy notes (The Algebra of Infinite Justice, 2002), it is being systematically 
employed to mask intent and to create a breeding ground for 
exploitation in the space between what is said and what is done - the 
space of lies. It is in this space that a new kind of imperialistic war of 
scorched-earth destruction is being fought. The battleground is mind- 
space: the aim of conquest is human consciousness itself. 

Without a moral compass, neither individual nor society can 
navigate the storms of life. Unless we can find the Pole Star of Truth, 
we are in big trouble, with the very survival of civilization in jeopardy. 
Even now, having created a world gone mad with the violence of its 
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greed, can we say we are civilized? Are we humane? 

The Mahatma is not with us except to the extent we imbibe his 
example of truth, self-reliance and integrity into our individual lives. 
We must build our own dawn. 

At the University of Chihuahua in northern Mexico, an 
international conference was held in 1991 to debate the USA-controlled 
World Bank’s plan to finance a pulp paper mill project which would 
destroy the last remaining old-growth forest of the Sierra Occidental. 
Facing an audience of trade officials, bureaucrats, scientists and 
environmentalists stood an elder of the Tarahumara tribe, in his hand 
a cheap pulp magazine. Gazing calmly at the bankers and 
industrialists, the Tarahumara spoke softly: “You are cutting the last 
of our trees to turn them into this. The forest is the life of my people. 
When you have cut our trees, we will die and you will read this.” 

A few miles from the University, Tarahumara women and children 
live in burrows dug into mounds of garbage at the city dump. At a 
remote village in the Sierra, a Tarahumara elder had told me, “My 
young men want to fight. I tell them no. We must be patient.” 

Politically correct public statements of “concern” notwithstanding, 
the State’s actual volition was revealed to me by the request of a 
peace-activist conference attendee. She asked me to fly her to a remote 
village without filing a flight plan. She had just spoken at the 
conference to expose the timber mafia - government nexus in which 
corrupt bureaucrats seek bribes in exchange for logging permits in 
protected areas. Visibly shaken, she said, “My life is in danger, I 
must get away quickly.” I dropped her off at the edge of a short, 
nasty little crosswind dirt strip on a ridge crest near Pino Gordo. 

I had come to Chihuahua as a volunteer pilot for an awareness 
campaign to fly opinion leaders for a first-hand look at clear-cut 
logging devastation, aiming to inspire motivation to stop the World 
Bank. The Gulf War was on. The juxtaposition of these two American- 
financed operations crystallized in my mind as a kind of epiphany. I 
determined to leave my country forever, to remove myself entirely 
from its economic activity, to cease paying the taxes that finance its 
war-mongering greed. 

I could not then have foreseen how much further we would sink 
into barbarian depravity, thrust by lies into the pathological insanity 
of Bush-Cheney-Rumsfeld State Terrorism. 

Here in India, I try to implement the other component of non- 
violent resistance discovered by Gandhi to be essential to remaining 
psychologically whole: a programme of positive constructive action 
in support of social and moral uplift. Although I fall far short, Gandhi’s 
example continues to inspire me. 
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We are not ruled by an Emperor these days, nor by a Prime 
Minister, Parliament or Legislature, but by an inhuman, dehumanising 
System-Structure which owns, controls, markets and operates all of 
the above as a machine. And this machine is out of control, run 
amok. It is a cancer of exploitation-greed which is destroying — quite 
rapidly — the biological web of life on earth and the living, organic 
social body of humanity. Democracy, Self-Rule, is a sham in a world 
ruled within the institutional framework which has arisen to protect 
the interests of criminally corrupt corporations, the real rulers of the 
world (although it may be argued that the ultimate rulers are the 
Central Bankers who print, own and debase through inflation the 
money which fuels the engine of commerce). 

This Government System-Structure is the originator of war and 
ecological destruction. It is a death-machine which could well 
annihilate humanity if not soon dismantled and sent to the scrap 
yard to be re-cycled in accord with the “Fourth Revolution” of TN 
Khoshoo in Mahatma Gandhi, An Apostle of Applied Human Ecology (Tata 
Energy Research Institute). 

Leo Tolstoy said: “In all history there is no war which was not 
hatched by the governments, the government alone, independent of 
the interests of the people, to whom war is always pernicious even 
when successful.” 

“To End Terrorism, End State Terrorism,” Johan Galtung, This is how 
he titled his article in JUST Commentary (Vol 2, No 9, 2002). 

The title says it all. Beneath the surface are the many documented 
case histories of States creating terrorists (eg, the Reagan 
Administration’s creation of Jihadism and the US training of bin 
Laden) and supporting their activities. States need opponents and 
war to justify their existence as pawns of the military-industrial 
complex and international bankers who control the States. These 
entities need wars in order to have clients (often on both sides) to 
whom to loan large sums. To find the origin of a particular war, 
follow the money. States need bogeymen like bin Laden and will 
either find them or create them. 

Is not desecration of the planetary ecosystem through Corporate 
Warfare State economic weapons of mass destruction in fact tantamount 
to slow-motion terrorism? Where else are we going to live? Is not 
the angst of watching helplessly one’s lands, waters, livelihood, culture 
be destroyed by stealth invasion of anonymous corporate financial 
forces the moral equivalent of genocide? 

Witness the current exercise of Indian State power of eminent 
domain to transfer hundreds of thousands of acres of farmland to 
multinational corporations for industrial parks, displacing very large 
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numbers of families from their ancestral lands. Despite so-called 
“constitutional” protections, these families are left landless and 
destitute, resulting in many deaths, especially of children. 
“Investigations” notwithstanding, massive bribes will never be 
disclosed. History shows that no “constitution” can protect citizenry 
from the raw power of criminals operating the State’s machinery 
from behind the veil of sovereign immunity. 

Might Gandhi suggest we now ask ourselves: would I trespass 
my neighbour’s land, steal his crop, poison his well, cut his trees, 
rape his daughter? States and Corporations sponsored by them do it 
on a daily basis, financed by taxes on our labour. If I willingly support 
a political regime which does these things in order that I might have 
a higher standard of living and return them to office, do I not then 
have a derivative responsibility for their acts of destruction, terror 
and genocide? What is my responsibility if I merely acquiesce without 
protest? What is my responsibility to life itself? Is there some point 
at which, as a non-protesting taxpayer, I become an accomplice to 
murder, with blood on my hands? 

The sitting President of a so-called “Democracy” is the same man 
who directs the extra-terrestrial ambitions of US security policy, pursuant 
to which laser and “kinetic kill” weapons systems are deployed in 
battle stations in space whereby “populations can be eliminated via remote 
control” (Admiral Eugene Carroll, USN, in JUST Commentary, Vol 2, 
No 6). Can there be any doubt that these deadly capabilities, in these 
hands, place into jeopardy our very survival? Did we the people 
consciously choose this destiny? 

One of Gandhi's clearest teachings is that of Mens An rad: It is 
the same as Buddha’s teaching on the Law of Cause and Effect. The 
end of any action is defined, predicted and included in the means. 
Means is seed, end is tree. They are inseparably linked. A good end 
cannot arise from immoral means. A neem seed cannot beget a mango 
tree. It is Law of Nature. My every action affects directly or indirectly 
the welfare of my fellowmen. The first moral law is Do No Harm. 
Because non-violence is my most fundamental moral responsibility, 
it is also my most fundamental human right. This means that I cannot 
be required to support or approve of the State in breaching the precept 
of Ahimsa (non-violence). 

Gandhi said that one must be motivated by a great loyalty to 
humanity - the whole of it - which supersedes all other loyalties, 
racial or national. His concept of equality was based on the 
interconnection of all life; his rejection of tyranny and force was based 
on respect for divinity of all creation. His rejection of institutions 
such as Parliaments, armies and law courts arose out of his conviction 
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that love is superior to force. 

The System-Structure which holds us in thrall is inhuman and it 
dehumanises. Gandhi writes, “The individual has a soul, but as the 
State is a soulless machine, it can never be weaned from the violence 
to which it owes its very existence.” The State is organized violence, 
force, coercion. Power is the central motive of politics. Because of 
their financial and commercial power and their control of the media, 
corporations are the de-facto constituents of “representative” 
democracy, not individual voters. Our world is ruled, therefore, by 
corporations which exercise their sovereignty through the “Iron 
Triangle” of business-politics-military. The State is soulless and the 
corporations which control the State are soulless: nowhere is there 
personal accountability. We are controlled by a machine within a 
machine, neither of which has a heart. We have abdicated our moral 
sovereignty to the State, and thereby lost control of our destiny. 

Beginning with Gandhi's attribute of the State as a “soulless 
machine”, let us further examine the inhuman character of the System- 
Structure which rules our lives, the primary and most powerful 
constituent of which is the modern multi-national corporation. 

A corporation begins life as a virtual entity on paper, a concept 
wrapped in words. It is a legal abstraction. Its “body” is a judicial 
construct. It is a designed process, a machine intended for a single 
purpose: to generate maximum revenue at least cost. It is not a living 
being. It cannot feel pain, sorrow, remorse, shame or compassion. 
Most of all, it cannot love. When it hurts people or destroys ecology, 
it feels nothing. It is incapable of feeling. Yet, under law, it is deemed 
a natural person with all the legal and political rights of a person 
except for actual voting. This is why corporations are so 
they act in human affairs without feeling and with wholly selfish 
motives, driven by greed only. And they have become very powerful, 
often being more powerful than the host government of which they 
are a parasite. And the fact of their immortality changes everything 
on the scale of human values. 

For corporations, nature, ecology, animals, people, even their own 
employees are no more than ciphers on a balance sheet, mere 
disposable objects to be used and discarded. Witness the infamous 
management dictum, “Change the numbers or change the faces.” They 
are absolutely ruthless in their exploitation. Look at Union Carbide’s 
behaviour in the Bhopal disaster; Dow Chemical’s CFC’s depleting 
the ozone layer which protects entire humanity; Halliburton and 
Blackwater in Iraq. These are the entities which control politics and 
governments and brainwash the populace and sponsor war. 
Representative government is an illusion. Corporations rule the world. 
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There are two fatal design errors of the present institutional 
system which place our survival at risk: (1) The basic design parameter 
is to foster greed and endlessly increasing unnecessary consumption 
which gives rise to predatory competition, envy and delusion. This 
sets up the spiral of escalating violence, hatred and ecological 
destruction. Since greed is known to be as old as life itself, a more 
sensible design would be based upon nurturing and supporting 
contentment, compassion and love. (2) The system protects 
perpetrators of violence from the consequences of their actions 
through the legal constructs of limited liability and sovereign 
immunity. It establishes as the major actor in human affairs a soulless 
corporate entity endowed with the economic, legal and political rights 
(except actual voting) of a person, but without corresponding moral 
reciprocity, social responsibility and full liability. Experience and 
history indicate that the worst among us are attracted to the top 
echelons of the corporate-controlled State: those addicted to power 
and domination. 

To be ruled by corporations is to be ruled by inhuman machines 
in the absence of love. Pursuant to the Law of Cause and Effect and 
Gandhi’s equation of Means-End, how can we expect to escape the 
effects of what we ourselves have caused? If the goal (end) is satiation 
of greed and the means is exploitation facilitated by lies and backed 
by unlimited State power, how can we expect a result other than 
violence and destruction? 

The disconnect between humanity and its institutions is because 
the institutions are no longer controlled by human beings subject to 
their conscience. These institutions are controlled by non-human 
entities genetically incapable of acting with conscience. And the 
consciences of their mentally conditioned “robot-human” operators 
are often vitiated by personal ambition or need to survive. The 
employee’s success depends upon his contribution to profitability of 
an abstract entity, typically described by a balance sheet. He has 
become a member of a corporate “tribe.” He draws his identity, esteem 
and security from approval of superiors and peers. To succeed within 
the tribe, which he must do in order to preserve his livelihood, he 
feels compelled to make his tribe successful at any cost. Other people 
- viewed as outsiders - don’t matter except to the extent they are his 
market. It is subtle parasitic predation: this other person is not my 
brother - he is my meat for today. We are cannibalising each other 
and destroying the earth in the process. 

If the company man’s conscience is at all disturbed, he may go 
into psychological denial because of his need to succeed within the 
corporate culture. This denial and dissociation extends beyond his 
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inner self, to his relationships with others and the earth. Result is a 
subtle but profound alienation which desensitises the mind to violence. 
According to Khoshoo, for an Indian, this dynamic will result in 
further alienation from his cultural inheritance: “Gandhi was no doubt 
a profound environmentalist, like Gautama Buddha and Asoka the 
Great. The false idea that human beings hold supremacy over Nature 
is alien to Indian culture. Indians have been utilisers, not exploiters 
of natural resources. Had Indians in the past exploited anything like 
today, how could its great civilization have survived these 10,000 
years?” 

Khoshoo goes on to point out earlier agriculture-based urban 
civilizations that died because of their disregard for Nature: the 
Mediterranean, Lower Mesopotamian, Nile, Indus, Huang Ho and 
Mayan all peaked and crashed within the past 6,000-8,000 years. 
“Forests precede civilizations, deserts follow them.” It is pure 
arrogance to think we are exempt from this fate, even if we do not 
first blow ourselves up. Ecological security is the foundation of 
economic security — just as for the individual, “health is wealth.” 
Gandhi’s message is about respect for life. A 

If the commons of humanity, our ecosystem of land-water-air- 
forests-flora and fauna, were managed by actual flesh and blood 
human beings who were personally accountable and would have to 
look us in the eye while proclaiming stewardship, our chances would 
be good, despite many problems. However, so long as the commons 
remains under control of the conscienceless State-Corporate combine 
whose designcode is exploitation for money and power, we are in 
jeopardy. The sheer wanton waste of the destruction is daunting. 
Nothing is sacred before the death-bound juggernaut that destroys 
ecology, poisons air and water, generates mass extinctions, fosters 
war and genocide in order to fulfil artificial needs created by media 
hype so that a few may entertain themselves with expensive toys in 
idle and useless pastimes, while the many are oppressed and exploited 
by the corporations and central bankers who own and control the 
system and the governments that dance to its tune. It is a dirge of 
human devolution, a dancing with death, a trashing of all that is 
goodness, beauty and truth. 

Anyone who seriously considers Gandhi is eventually forced to 
confront himself and ask if he is part of the problem or part of the 
solution. The question then arises, what next? Every person has 
both direct and derivative responsibilities for sustaining a peaceful 
society. The substantial abdication of these responsibilities is, I believe, 
a major contributing factor to our present situation. In the end, we 
collectively get the society we have earned: this is the Law of Cause 
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and Effect. 

To withdraw support from all-pervasive violence requires a 
certain love combined with WilL It demands one turn his back on all 
that is known and familiar, walk away from the battlefield (perhaps 
alone), and try to create a new life grounded in love and compassion. 
For the generation whose mind has been brutalized and desensitised 
by exposure since earliest childhood to the gratuitous violence of 
TV-internet-videogames-MTV and cinema, it is difficult to conceive 
of withdrawal from a system which provides one’s livelihood and 
also seems “normal.” There is no mental ground on which can stand 
moral outrage. The ground has been washed away by manipulative 
media, mindless TV, and deliberate State propaganda delivered 
through the public education system. The moral compass needle lies 
broken and useless. How can there be reverence for life when all one 
knows is an abstraction of it, a video image on a cathode ray tube? 

Mind matters most. Each of us must begin with the only mind 
we can change: our own. It is possible to learn from direct experience 
that the natural mind of man in a purified state is one of love and 
compassion. One way this experience can be gained is through insight 
meditation practices. Mental purification through self-observation 
leads to inner peace. A compassionate mind can also be cultivated 
through intensive selfless service. A compassionate mind, being 
fearless, can act with detachment for the benefit of all. It can work in 
a peaceful manner to prevent exploitation, having learned to rotate 
anger into love. Only peaceful individuals can create a peaceful world. 

Gandhi proved that all domination-exploitation is based upon 
some level of cooperation of the exploited. The power of any tyrant 
depends entirely on people willing to obey. Power resides in the 
obedience, not the imprisonment or the guns. Gandhi said, “I believe 
that no government can exist for a single moment without some level 
of cooperation of the people.” He successfully employed outright 
civil disobedience, non-cooperation and tax refusal. He proved that 
ultimate responsibility rests with we the people. By virtue of his 
example, we have no choice but to face this reality of human culture. 
He is echoed by the recent Prime Minister of India, Mr. Atal Vajpayee, 
saying in August 2006, “Politics can influence society, but cannot run. 
it... Politics cut off from society cannot hold for long.” 

The modern System-Structure has evolved to some essential 
differences that seem to render some of Gandhi’s methods 
inapplicable. We are controlled and manipulated by an inhuman 
machine that in turn dehumanises us. It brutalizes and desensitises 
the human mind for the calculated profit of a few who are willing to 
murder. Those who hold sway over the mass mind manipulate our 
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own mental defilements of greed, hatred and delusion for satisfaction 
of their greed, hatred and delusion. It is a game played by 
manipulating the mass mind. Violence is everywhere because it is in 
the mind. The mental energy field of human consciousness is polluted. 
It is like a cancer that has metastasised throughout the entire social 
body. 

Gandhi’s non-violent resistance was against overt physical 
occupation and oppression by foreigners. The struggle of: Martin 
Luther King, Jr. in America was against oppression from a clearly 
identifiable source. By contrast, today we face a hydra-headed 
monster of pervasive moral oppression by defilements that have 
taken up occupation of the mass mind. There is no singular identifiable 
oppressor. We have participated in the creation of a System-Structure 
for which we support in office those who manipulate and oppress us. 
We are captives of our own ignorance, laziness and apathy. We permit 
our minds to be manipulated by media and hype and spin and 
everywhere lies. We must change our mind by resisting the urge of 
our own mental defilements which pull us to participate in the tial 
artificial need-destruction cycle. 

Those in power - acting through and behind the shield of sovereign 
immunity and corporate limited liability - will never voluntarily 
relinquish their dominion. And we cannot employ violence against 
anybody. The answer may be to withdraw participation and work to 
establish a parallel system based upon the highest human values, 
leaving the existing system to decay into irrelevance. If we can find a 
way to starve it of finance, it will collapse. 

The best living cultural benchmarks before us are in remnants of 
agrarian cultures that have lived in relative isolation from 
modernization, such as Ladakh and Bhutan, where people actually 
know of healthy contentment and peaceful happiness even though 
living at material standards of comfort far below the so-called First 
World. We can study these societies for precepts of holistic 
community morality (although we must move quickly now, for they 
are rapidly being extinguished). See Ancient Futures by Helena 
Norberg-Hodge, as well as all of the works of the International 
Society for Ecology and Culture, UK, and of Other India Press, Goa. 
We can study what may be the longest-lived functioning democratic 
society, the society of monks in the Buddhist Sangha. Leaders can 
learn much from research into the compassion-based governance of 
Emperor Asoka the Great, who forsook war after his bloody victory 
at Kalinga. 

We must work simultaneously at the levels of mind and form. 
Meditation techniques which generate individual inner peace are very 
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helpful. There can be no world peace without peaceful individuals. 
One example is Inculcation of Values through Self-Observation courses, 
taught by Prof. P.L. Dhar, at Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi. 

At the level of System-Structure, the work of Ramaswamy Elango 
needs to be widely known. He has pioneered village-centred ° 
development on a large scale in South India. At a time when it is in 
vogue to belittle Gandhi, the great man is adoted by Elango as the 
one who truly understood India. Elango came to understand early 
in life that there can be no individual happiness if there is misery all 
around. Elango is optimistic about village republics in India. He says 
“There is an emerging force not visible to the media and most people. 
It is at work changing India from below. This force cannot be 
stemmed.” 

JC Kumarappa strongly influenced Gandhi with his assertion that 
man is not a wealth-producing animal, but a social being with spiritual, 
moral and political instincts. He theorized that an economy of 
permanence could be wrought with mutual cooperation. Elango is 
successfully implementing the ideas of Kumarappa through 
development of village republics. 

Ancient wisdom of India postulates the Universe as a great mental 
force-field in which the most subtle, yet most powerful vibrations 
cannot be detected by man. It appears to me that findings of modern 
physics do not refute this. Nothing is faster, more subtle, more 
immeasurable than thought. Yet, it is of immense potency. The fate of 
we denizens of this force-field depends upon the nature, the moral 
quality of thought vibrations emitted into the flux of consciousness. 

With TV, internet, videogames and cinema as moral preceptor 
and mind conditioner of childhood, there is reason for concern that 
we might be finished as a species, gone to history only. Our minds 
are being conditioned, desensitised by violence, debauchery, public 
and private lies everywhere. Betrayals and adultery are glorified, 
commercial predation glorified, overextension of personal debt made 
“macho”, all manner of egoism glorified. A great cancer is growing 
in the body politic and the vector of its malignant cells is the corporate 
construct of personal non-accountability for one’s decisions. 

All beings love life and fear death. All of us suffer pain, 
disappointment, loneliness, fear, hope for dreams unfulfilled. Many 
suffer from physical privation, hunger, thirst, misery of grinding 
poverty in midst of filth. All of us have a tendency to do the wrong 
thing as well as to love. So we must live with compassion, we must 
love one another. We are all in the same boat. Again Gandhi: “The 
good of the individual is contained in the good of all.” Only through 
duty and responsibility is there real unity. Absent these, we are totally 
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alone. 

I submit that much of our alienation stems from abdication to the 
State of dur personal responsibility and moral sovereignty: In my 
view, the State as a system-structure is a vehicle of collective madness. 
As a species, we seem to be suffering a terminal pathology, and the 
State as vector bears the same relationship to our disease as rats to 
the bubonic plague. Mere existence of the State, conceived in and 
sustained by violence, is admission of failure of the human spirit: 
that we cannot live in peace and harmony, that greed and violence 
dominate our consciousness. How much of what we know of other 
cultures is derived from TV reports of the latest State bombing of 
their women and children? 

If actions of the State were to be examined by the parameters of 
clinical psychology applied to an individual human being, the 
diagnosis would be chronic paranoid delusions, a pathological 
tendency to commit murder and acts of extreme violence and cruelty, 
an obsessive acting out of ruthless domination: criminally insane. 

I feel we are a species that has lost its way. Witness Khalil Gibron 
in Sand and Foam: 

“Trees are poems that the earth writes upon the sky. 
We fell them down and turn them into paper 
that we may record our emptiness.” 

Financing the drum beat of war by paying taxes levied upon the 
sweat of my brow has become intolerable for me. The pole star of 
peace beckons to quiet walks in the woods, or to comforting a child, 
or communing with a cow (so calm, gentle and nourishing, a cow). 
Communing with a cow reminds me of my identity with all that 
lives. 

Unable to oppose its imperialistic destruction in any meaningful 
way, I left my country. It is my way of meeting my derivative 
responsibility as a member of the total human community. My choice 
was to participate as an automaton in the organized, systematic 
destruction of life or to withdraw from direct participation in the 
corporate-controlled society. I live on savings accrued through sale 
of my enterprises. I am a temporary guest in a foreign land, paying 
no tax to any jurisdiction, except whatever portion of the price of 
daily rations may include some unknown sales tax. 

My human-ness knows not of national borders or “national 
interests.” My human-ness loves the life which conceived it. I would 
` rob this life from no other being. We are interconnected and 
interdependent, all of us in the same boat trying to cross the ocean of 
samsara (incarnate existence). As Kurt Vonnegut says in A Man Without 
A Country, “We are here to help each other get through this thing, 
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whatever it is.” 

Freedom and moral sovereignty are my birthright. No one has 
the right to deprive me of them. Just as my birth into a family of 
slaves would not bind me forever to slavery, so my birth under a 
particular State’s political system cannot bind my conscience to its 
depraved values. I have entered no contract with a State pursuant to 
which I waived my rights, assigned my conscience. No institution 
created by a preceding generation has valid authority to control my 
life, to conscript me to murder. Nor can the wastrel foolishness of a 
preceding generation obligate me to its debt. I have contracted no 
debt save that which bears my signature. 

I stand free and whole now only — how can the dead gone before 
me claim an enforceable contract over my life energy, of which they 
could not imagine or foresee, let alone bind by contract? I am bound 
by no constitution, nor by any tomes of so-called “law” created by 
forbears or so-called “representatives” unknown to me and to whom 
always I will remain unknown. Except I voluntarily agree, or. submit 
to forceful coercion, someone else’s rules cannot bind me. How can 
there be a valid contract where one party is anonymous, unsigned, 
protected by sovereign immunity, and thus unaccountable, non- 
responsible, and non-liable for consequences or specific performance? 
And yet, is it not by just such nonsense that the State would bind us 
to its rules? There is no responsible individual at risk of personal 
liability for actions of the State. Without mutual accountability, how 
can there be a valid contract? 

`I conceive as a great error of humanity its attempt to 
institutionalise life. This urge seems to originate in fear. It is the 
grasping for security that robs us of liberty, and finally of authentic 
living. How can we grasp life, any more than we can grasp the wind? 
Better to be born free, live free, arrayed like lilies in the field, than to 
cower behind desks piled high with musty books of the laws of 
institutionalised serfdom. 
` Many are now enunciating a stark choice for humanity: evolve or 
die. We must exorcise our arrogant ideologies, belief systems and 
mythologies. We are pressed, hemmed in on all sides by minions of 
State. The horizon is darkened with clouds of lust for power, 
promulgated by America as “full spectrum dominance” to be 
established by tactics of “shock and awe.” How to re-orient our ` 
minds? Each must find his own way, yet we must all help one another. 
This solitary work cannot be done alone. I offer brief recollections of 
experiences that might resonate with some, especially if the reader 
may be of the generation that remembers the movie “Sound of Music”, 
with lines of the song “I go to the hills when my heart is lonely.” 
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` The following diary quotes are words evoked by experiences in 
the Grand Himalaya of India. “Against this awesome grandeur, one: 
witnesses human wretchedness and. realizes the depth-of his moral 
responsibility — a universal responsibility toward all beings. May I 
‘learn from these mountain villagers fewness of wishes, and generos- 
ity. May I learn to simplify and to use least possible in order that 
others may live. Only qualities of heart and mind will accompany me 
to the next world, there to determine my destiny. May remembrance 
of untrammelled wilderness and a vibrant web of natural life not 
vanish from the mind of man. May beauty and the Mystery spark the 
latent urge to inquire within “Who am I? From whence have I come? 
Where am I going? How may I understand, ee eee of 
birth, old age, decay and death? How shall I live?” 
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Gandhi Versus Hitler—A Study 
in Contrast 


N. Benjamin 


Mosanpas KARAMCHAND GANDHI and Adolf Hitler had 
few similarities but many contrasts. Both of them sought to pull their 
countries up from the abysmal levels in which they had fallen. Both 
of them wrote autobiographies which covered the early years of their 
lives. Gandhi's account of his life was entitled An autobiography or the 
story of my experiments with truth. Hitler called his autobiography Mein 
kampf. The two autobiographies had record sales in their respective 
countries with this subtle difference that the former was purchased 
by the readers out of free will while the latter was a school text-book 
and was also presented to the newly wed couples. 

The masses of their respective countries had a near total faith in 
their leadership. At the same time, there were microscopic minorities 
which saw in their deaths the deliverance of their countries. In the 
end both of them met unnatural deaths and their bodies were 
cremated. They both left an indelible impact on the twentieth century. 
Gandhi is accepted as a great man even in Britain against whom he 
had directed his activities. To call Hitter great would certainly be a 
misnomer. Nevertheless, no ordinary man can stir the, world as he 
did. Both of them were certainly extraordinary men. With this, the 
similarities between them end. True, some people also found a likeness 
in their functioning and called it dictatorial. When Gandhi learnt it, 
he was amused. He pointed out, “It is no use damning me as a dictator 
like Hitler. He does not argue with his co-workers, if he may be said 
to have any. He merely issues orders which can only be disobeyed 
on pain of death or worse. I argue with my friends for days.... It is a 
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travesty of truth, therefore, to compare me with Hitter or to call me 
dictator in any current sense of the term.”1 

Gandhi had a meeting with Mussolini. But he never met Hitler. 
Nor did he show any desire to meet Hitler, as, for instance he did to 
meet the Pope. This was in sharp contrast with some of his 
contemporaries like Subash Chandra Bose. During the early part of 
his career, Hitler enjoyed goodwill in India. Some quarters in our 
country were gratified when Germany regained her status as a great 
power after the World War I because of the dictum ‘my enemy’s 
enemy is my friend.’ When Hitler talked of the Germans as Aryans, 
the pride of Indians was vindicated. One of the theories regarding 
the origins of the Aryans is that they did not come to India from 
outside but were the original inhabitants of the country. When 
swastika was adopted as the symbol of the Nazi Party in 1919-20, 
many Indians were gratified even though the German swastika was 
counter-clock as juxtaposed to the clockwise swastika among the 
Hindus. 

Gandhi was called Mahatma and Bapu by popular will. But the 
British statesmen from Prime Minister Churchill downwards 
addressed him as “Mr. Gandhi.” Jinnah and some others used the 
same term for him. Gandhi took no offence at it. After Hitler became 
the chancellor of Germany in 1933, he wanted to be called the Fuhrer 
(Leader) by his countrymen and others. He had earlier been a corporal 
in the German army, and when he was in power, if a person wanted 
to spoil the career of his rival, it was sufficient for him to whisper in 
the right quarters that Hitler was referred to as the corporal. 

Apart from this, there were more important differences between 
these two men. Gandhi was a critic of many of Hitler’s actions. 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, chief minister of the Punjab, went to the extent 
of saying that Gandhi was among the first Indians to denounce 
Hitler.? In the pages to come, an attempt has been made to study the 
differences between the thoughts and activities of Gandhi and Hitler. 


I. Gandhi’s concept of nationhood and Hitler’s plan of world 
domination 


Gandhi's desire was essentially to work within the boundaries of 
India. True, he started his political career in South Africa. But that 
was an aberration. He was all set to leave that country. He was 
persuaded by his countrymen there to stay on and lead the struggle 
for their betterment. Then he returned to India. Subsequently, Gandhi 
wrote, “I feel that India’s mission is different from that of others. 
India is fitted for the religious supremacy of the world.... India is 
less in need of steel weapons, it has fought with divine weapons, it 
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can still do so. Other nations have been votaries of brute force. The 
terrible war going on in Europe furnishes a forcible illustration of 
the truth. India can win all by soul force. History supplies numerous 
instances to prove that brute force is as nothing before soul force.”3 
He added, “If India takes up the doctrine of the sword, she may gain 
momentary victory. Then India will cease to be the pride of my heart... 
If India makes violence her creed, and I have survived, I would not 
care to live in India. She will cease to evoke any pride in me.“ If he 
had any ambition outside the Indian territory, it was only to give the 
message of Ahimsa, He observed, “Since we shall be at peace with all 
the rest of the world, neither exploiting, nor being exploited, we 
should have the smallest army imaginable.”° 

But Hitler’s mindset was different. The imperial frontier of 
Germany was a contemptible proposition for him. His ambitions lay, 
beyond Germany and even Europe. For this war was indispensable 
and the use of weapons inevitable. The territories which he came to 
control in Europe were more extensive than those controlled by 
Charlemagne and Napoleon Bonaparte before him. Every new 
acquisition of land increased his appetite. He differed from the 
German military leaders who were satisfied with the conquests of 
Poland and France. In 1940 they would have gladly called a halt to 
the military operations and stabilized the gains. But for Hitler these 
conquests were the beginning and not the end. After his apparently 
successful Russian campaign, he was intoxicated by the propaganda 
which hailed him as the greatest military genius of all times. He 
declared war against the United States with a view to conquering it. 
He even had a model of his world capital made. 

Such ideas of Hitler were an anathema to Gandhi. When Hitler 
began to fulfil his expansionist ambitions even before the War, Gandhi 
commented in 1938, “Hitler has perfected the technique of attaining 
violent ends without the actual use of violence.” Once the War 
commenced, Gandhi spoke more vehemently, “Herr Hitler is fighting 
for the extension of the German boundaries, although he was told 
that he should allow his claims to be submitted to an impartial tribunal 
for examination. He contemptuously rejected the way of peace or 
persuasion and chose that of the sword. Hence my sympathy for the 
cause of the Allies.” However, he was quick to clarify, “But my 
sympathy must not be interpreted to mean endorsement, in any shape 
or form, of the doctrine of the sword for the defence even if proved 


right.”7 

Il. Society and social institutions 

Every Indian was dear to Gandhi irrespective of caste and religion. 
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He wrote, “I shall work for an India, in which the poorest shall feel 
that it is their country in whose making they have an effective voice; 
an India in which there shall be no high class and no low class of 
people; an India in which all communities shall live in perfect harmony. 
There can be no room in such an India for the curse of 
untouchability....”8 He added, “Swaraj is a meaningless term, if we 
desire to keep a fifth of India under perpetual subjection, and 
deliberately deny to them the fruits of national culture.” He opposed 
untouchability and argued, “If the untouchables are so because they 
kill animals and because they have to do with flesh, blood, bones 
and night-soil, every nurse and doctor should become an untouchable 
and so should Christians and Musalmans and all so-called high-class 
Hindus who kill animals for food or sacrifice.”? 

Gandhi deliberately lived in the Harijan colonies in Delhi, and 
ate and drank there. By calling the untouchables Harijans, he raised 
their level higher than that of the Brahmans on the spiritual plane. 
Hence his comment, “A votary of Ahimsa cannot subscribe to the 
utilitarian formula (of the greatest good of the greatest number). He 
will strive for the greatest good of all and die in the attempt to realize 
the idea.”1° In 1937 when Capt. Strunk, from a Nazi paper, asked 
him the content of India’s independence, Gandhi replied, “....we will 
not live on the sufferance of any people on earth.... But we will not 
do killing, though we might be killed.... Herr Hitler, I know, does 
not accept the position of human dignity being maintained without 
the use of force. Many of us feel that it is possible to achieve 
independence by non-violent means.”1 When Basil Mathews wanted 
to know the perspective of rural development work, Gandhi said, “I 
cannot speak with either the definiteness or the confidence of a Stalin 
or a Hitler as I have no cut and dried programme which I can impose 
on the villagers. My method, I need not say, is different. I propose to 
convert by patient persuasion.” 

Gandhi laid stress on communal amity and wrote, “I do not expect 
India of my dream to develop one religion, ie., to be wholly Hindu, 
or wholly Christian, or wholly Musalman, but I want it to be wholly 
tolerant, with its religions working side by side with one another.” 13 
On another occasion, he remarked, “We want to do away with the 
communal spirit. The majority must therefore make the beginning 
and thus inspire the minorities with confidence in their bona fides. 
Adjustment is possible only when the more powerful take the 
initiative without waiting for response from the weaker.”14 

But Hitler believed in the supremacy of the Germans as being of 
the Aryan race and others were sub-human, if not little better 
than animals for him. His scientific laboratories took great pains to 
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try to isolate the pure Aryan blood. He sent an explorer to Tibet to 
discover the traces of a pure Germanic race in the inaccessible 
mountains.!5 

Since the Jews did not-have a national homeland, they settled in 
different countries. Their presence in Germany and even in other 
parts of Europe was to his dislike. Their persecution in Germany 
began soon after he became the chancellor in 1933. The Institute for 
Hereditary Biology and Racial Hygiene was established in the 
following year where pseudoscientific medical experiments were 
conducted. Subsequently painful medical tests were carried on the 
Jews. Under the Nurnberg Laws, 1935 the Jews lost their citizenship 
of Germany. Almost every synagogue was destroyed in 1938. After 
1942, Jews from occupied Europe were systematically evacuated to 
concentration and extermination camps where they were confined in 
inhuman conditions. The worst of them were in Auschwitz, Bergen- 
Belsen, Buchenwald, Dachau and Treblinka. The largest camp was in 
Auschwitz (Poland). Able-bodied Jews were sent there for slave 
labour, while the aged, weak, children and their mothers were killed. 
In the camp in Treblinka (also in Poland) the victims were stripped 
and marched into “bathhouses” where they were gassed with carbon 
monoxide from the ceiling pipes. As the German armies moved 
towards Russia, special mobile killing units -the Einsatzgruppen- 
rounded up and killed the Jews. Such examples can be multiplied. By 
the end of the War in 1945, an estimated six million Jews had been 
killed by Hitler and his collaborators. 

Gandhi condemned Hitler’s treatment of the Jews. He was aware 
of the persecution of the Jews in Europe for centuries and their 
‘emancipation in the nineteenth century. He wrote, “But the German 
persecution of the Jews seems to have no parallel in history. The 
tyrants of old never went so mad as Hitler seems to have gone. And 
he is doing it with religious zeal... If there ever could be a justifiable 
war in the name of and for humanity, a war against Germany, to 
prevent the wanton persecution of a whole race, would be completely 
justified.” He then suggested a course of action to the Jews, “If I 
were a Jew and were born in Germany and earned my livelihood 
there, I would claim Germany as my home even as the tallest gentile 
German may, and challenge him to shoot me or cast me in the 
dungeon; I would refuse to be expelled or to submit to discriminating 
treatment... If one Jew or all the Jews were to accept the prescription 
here offered, he or they cannot be worse off than now. And suffering 
voluntarily undergone will bring them an inner strength and joy which 
no number of resolutions of sympathy passed in the world outside 
Germany can.” Gandhi was convinced that the Jews were capable of 
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effectively resisting Hitler in this way. He continued, “But the Jews 
of Germany can offer satyagraha under infinitely better auspices than 
the Indians of South Africa. The Jews are a compact, homogeneous 
community in Germany. They are far more gifted than the Indians of 
South Africa. And they have organized work opinion behind them. I 
am convinced that, if someone with courage and vision can arise 
them to lead them in non-violent action the winter of their despair 
can in the twinkling of an eye be turned into summer of hope.”16 
Gandhi also observed, “If I hit my adversary, that is, of course, 
violence, but to be truly non-violent I must love him and pray for 
him even when he hits me. The Jews have not been actively non- 
violent or, in spite of the misdeeds of the dictators they would say, 
‘We shall suffer at their hands.... But.... not in the manner in which 
they want us to suffer.’ And if even one Jew acted thus, he would 
save his self-respect and leave an example which, if it became 
infectious, would save the whole of Jewry and leave a rich heritage 
to mankind besides.”!” 

Gandhi believed that his suggestion was the best alternative before 
the Jews. It amounted to self-help for them which assumed importance 
because the other countries were not in a position to assist them. He 
maintained, “My appeal has force in the face of the fact that the great 
powers feel unable to help the Jews in an effective manner. Therefore 
inet hee oe ted ie pee or wae ay toe mtallble 
when.taken in the right manner.” 

Gandhi's criticism of the Jews for not offering genuine non-violent 
resistance to Hitler offended them and they wrote angry letters to 
him. But he stuck to his views. Perhaps he was right. As Fritz Kraus 
asks, “Who can state with assurance even from the standpoint of so- 
called “realistic politics” that the Jews, had they followed the 
Mahatma’s advice, would have fared worse than they actually did? 
Would their losses have really been greater than in Hitler’s 
extermination camps?”19 


Il. World War 0 


As early as 1934 when Gandhi was touring Orissa, a German Nazi 
accompanied him. When he saw the undisciplined behaviour of the 
crowds, he felt that he could understand why a handful of Englishmen 
could keep a nation of 400 millions in bondage. He was sceptical of 
India ever winning freedom through non-violence and became 
convinced that she needed Hitler. But Gandhi drew a different 
conclusion. He conceded that the Indians needed discipline but not 
of the Hitlerite variety. It had to be non-violent and hence voluntary. 
If that was there, “...not even a thousand Hitlers would be able to 
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deprive them of their freedom.”2° He was convinced that non- 
violence was the most effective weapon which could be used against 
Hitler. He remarked, “Even if Hitler was so minded, he could not 
devastate seven hundred thousand non-violent villages. He would 
himself become non-violent in the process.”7! When a Dutchman told 
Gandhi that non-violence would have no impact on Hitler and the 
Germans, he disagreed and said that if the non-violent action was 
adequate, it “....must influence Hitler and easily the duped Germans. 
No man can be easily turned into a permanent machine. Immediately 
the dead weight of the authority is lifted from the head, he begins to 
function normally.”*2 He told Francis G. Hickman, “England would 
have to out-Hitler Hitler in defeating him. We do not want to use 
any of the weapons used by those who would crush us.” Gandhi 
would let the aggressor destroy everything but his soul. He wrote 
to Margarete Spiegel, “If Hitlerism is to be destroyed, it will be 
destroyed only through non-violence, and in no other way.”4 Talking 
to Raymond Cartier, editor of three French newspapers, he observed, 
“Unless you can better Hitler in violence, you cannot gain victory.... 
It is by non-violence alone that you vanquish Hitlerism or any other 
species of violence.”» 

But Gandhi's non-violence had no place in Hitler’s scheme of 
things. According to some British official papers made public, Hitler 
had suggested to the British government to put an end to the Indian 
problem by shooting Gandhi dead. Many Indians also think that had 
India been a colony of a European Power other than Britain, Gandhi’s 
struggle for freedom would not have been possible. For instance, 
N.B. Bonerjee speculates, *....their methods would not have been 
gentle. The Germans, whether of the pre-Hitler or Hitler era, would 
have shot him outright, and the Russians, Tsarists, early Bolsheviks 
and certainly Stalinists, would have been equally drastic. Even the 
French ....would probably have incarcerated him unhonoured and 
unsung in their Devil’s Island.”%6 

Gandhi was dismayed when the clouds of the World War II began 
to gather. In 1938 he had foreseen, “But it does appear to me that 
small nationalities cannot exist in Europe with their heads erect. They 
must be absorbed by their larger neighbours. They must become 
vassals.”27 Speaking at the meeting of the Gandhi Seva Sangh at 
Delang (Orissa) on 27 March 1938, he said, “When I start thinking 
what I would have done if I had been in Sparta now or in China or 
Austria, and if Hitler had attacked these countries and I found men 
and money being drained away, my head starts reeling.” He added, 
“We are pledged to non-violence. Hitler’s soldiers go to kill, we go 
to get killed....”28 Speaking at Vidyamandir Training School, Wardha 
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on 21 April 1938, he remarked, “Herr Hitler is achieving his goal 
through the sword, I through soul.” 

Hitler’s violence strengthened and not weakened Gandhi's faith 
in non-violence. He disapproved of the Munich Pact which culminated 
in Hitler’s annexation of Czechoslovakia. He regretted, “Europe has 
sold her soul.... The peace that Europe gained at Munich is a triumph 
of violence.” England and France failed to save that country. He 
rightly foretold that the war was only postponed. He called the Pact 
“peace without honour.” If he were a Czech, he would like to free 
England and France from the obligation to ensure the freedom of 
that country. He would have liked the Czechs to fight Hitler non- 
violently. He said, “I would not be a vassal to any nation or body. I 
must have absolute independence or perish. Not so, if in defying 
the might of one who would deprive me of my independence. I refuse 
to obey his will and perish unarmed in the attempt. In doing so, 
though I lose the body, I save my soul, my honour.”*? He added, “I 
suggest that if it is brave, as it is, to die to a man fighting against 
odds, it is braver still to refuse to fight and yet to refuse to yield to 
the usurer. If death is a certainty in either case, is it not nobler to die 
with the breast bared to the enemy without malice against him 
within? “91 

He came to realize that Hitler’s heart was “....made of a harder 
material than stone. But the hardest metal yields to sufficient heat. 
Even so must the hardest heart melt before sufficiency of the heat of 
non-violence. And there is no limit to the capacity of non-violence to 
generate heat.” Gandhi did not “despair” but decided to “....plead 
for more suffering and still more till the melting has become visible 
to the naked eye.”32 

The eventuality of a war brought so great an anguish to Gandhi 
that he felt constrained to pen a letter to Hitler. Despatched from 
Wardha on 23 July 1939, he wrote to “Dear Friend” to the effect that 
“Friends have been urging me to write to you for the sake of humanity. 
But I have resisted their request, because of the feeling that any letter 
from me would be impertinence.” Then he pleaded, “It is quite clear 
that you are today the one person in the world who can prevent a 
war which may reduce humanity to the savage state. Must you pay 
that price for an object however worthy it may appear to you to be? 
Wili you listen to the appeal of one who has deliberately shunned the 
method of war not without considerable success?” 

-On 1 September 1939, Hitler invaded Poland and two days later 
England and France declared war against Germany which made a 
major war imminent. Gandhi issued a statement from Simla on 
September 5, “How I wish that even now he (Hitler) would listen to 
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reason and the appeal from almost the whole of thinking mankind, 
not excluding the German people themselves. I must refuse to believe 
that the Germans contemplate with equanimity the evacuation of big 
cities like London for fear of destruction to be wrought by man’s 
inhuman ingenuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such 
destruction of themselves and their own monuments.”34 On 
8, he received a cable from Paderewski, aged ex-president 
of Poland, which said, *....1 appeal to you, as one of the greatest 
moral authorities of the world, to use your influence with your 
countrymen to gain for Poland their sympathy and friendship.” 
Gandhi promptly replied that his “whole heart” was with the Poles 
ih their struggle to save freedom. He wished he had the power to 
stop this mad destruction. He sent to “the brave Poles” his “... heartfelt 
prayer for the early termination of their fearful trial and for the grant 
of the required strength to bear the suffering whose very 
contemplation makes one shudder. Their cause is just and their victory 
certain, “95 
Gandhi thought of paying a visit to Germany which did not take 
place. But he blamed Hitler for the War. He wrote, “Rightly or 
wrongly, and irrespective of what the other powers have done under 
similar circumstances, I have come to the conclusion that Herr Hitler 
is responsible for the War.... It may be that his claim to appropriate 
the Polish Corridor is a just claim. My complaint is that he will not let 
the claim be examined by an independent tribunal. If he succeeds in 
his design, his success will be no proof of the justness of his claim. It 
will be proof that the Law of the Jungle is still a great force in human 
affairs.”56 
Hitler followed up with the invasion of France. The French 
defences crumbled and on 17 June 1940, France sued for peace. On 
the following day, Gandhi wrote, “It (Hitlerism) means naked ruthless 
force reduced to an exact science and worked with scientific precision. 
In its effect, it becomes almost irresistible.”3” He continued, 
“Hitlerism will never be defeated by counter-Hitlerism. It can only 
breed superior Hitlerism raised to the nth degree. What is going on 
now before our eyes is a demonstration of the futility of violence, as 
also of Hitlerism.... I have no doubt in my mind that even a patched- 
up non-violent army would take the wind out of Hitler’s sails.”58 
After the War, Gandhi told Raymond Cartier (a French journalist), 
“If I were a Parisian and the Germans invaded my city, I would stir 
up the Parisians, so that they would lay down their lives to the last 
man in the defence of their city, not as they did in the last war, but by 
showing that higher type of courage which the conquest of violence 
by non-violence calls for.”39 He doubted whether Hitler or the 
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Germans would be able to sustain the victories. He warned, “What 
will Hitler do with his victory? Can he digest so much power?... For 
the Germans, he will have left not the pleasure of owning a mighty 
empire but the burden of sustaining its crushing weight. For the 
Germans will not be able to hold all the conquered nations in 
perpetual subjection.”40 

Gandhi sought to stop the War by writing letters to Hitler and 
the British public. On 24 December 1941, Gandhi addressed a second 
letter to his “Dear Friend” Hitler. It began like this, “That I address 
you as a friend is no formality. I own no foes. My business in life for 
the past 33 years has been to enlist the friendship of the whole 
humanity by befriending mankind, irrespective of race, colour or 
creed.” With this introduction, the letter continued, “We have no 
doubt about your bravery or devotion to your Fatherland, nor do 
we believe that you are the monster described by your opponents.” 
But it added that many of his acts were indeed monstrous and 
unbecoming of humanity “....especially in the estimation of men like 
me who believe in universal friendliness. Such are your humiliation 
of Czechoslovakia, the rape of Poland and the swallowing of 
Denmark.” Gandhi spoke with gratification about the measure of 
success which his non-violent struggle achieved in India to show to 
Hitler the superiority of non-violence over violence as a force. He 
admitted that Hitler had brought to “perfection” the science of 
destruction. Then he warned, “It is a marvel to me that you do not 
see that it is nobody’s monopoly. If not the British, some other power 
will certainly improve upon your method and beat you with your 
own weapon. You are leaving no legacy to your people of which they 
would feel proud. They cannot take pride in a recital of cruel deeds, 
however skilfully planned.” Hence, Gandhi made a plea, “I, therefore, 
appeal to you in the name of humanity to stop the war. You will lose 
nothing by referring all the matters of dispute between you and Great 
Britain to an international tribunal of your joint choice.” The letter 
ended, “I am, your sincere friend, M.K. Gandhi.”41 However, the 
Government of India blocked this letter mid-way and it did not reach 
Hitler. 

In his open letter “To every Briton,” Gandhi expressed the 
goodwill which he had for Britain. He pointed out, “I do not want 
Britain to be defeated, nor do I want her to be victorious in a trial of 
brute strength, whether expressed through the muscle or the brain. 
Your muscular bravery is an established fact. Need you demonstrate 
that your brain is also as unrivalled in destructive power as your 
muscle? I hope you do not wish to enter into such an undignified 
competition with the Nazis.” He made a novel suggestion, “I want 
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you to fight Nazism without arms, or, with non-violent arms. I would 
like you to lay down the arms you have as being useless for saving 
you or humanity. You will invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini to 
take what they want.... Let them take possession of your beautiful 
island, with your many beautiful buildings. You will give all those, 
but neither your souls, nor your minds. If these gentlemen choose to 
occupy your homes, you will vacate them. If they do not give you 
free passage out, you will allow yourself man, woman and chld, to 
be slaughtered but you will refuse to owe allegiance to them.”# 

Gandhi's latter was conveyed by Linlithgow, the viceroy, to the 
British Government. The viceroy replied to Gandhi on behalf of the 
latter, “with every appreciation of your motives, they do not feel 
that the policy which you advocate is one which it is possible for 
them to consider, since, in common with the empire, they are firmly 
resolved to prosecute the war to a victorious conclusion.” Gandhi's 
appeal was received with resentment by many Britons. One of them 
retorted that Gandhi should appeal to Hitler. Gandhi’s reply was 
quick, “In the first place, I did write to Herr Hitler..... In the second 
place, there can be no meaning in my appeal to Herr Hitler to adopt 
non-violence. He is marching from victory to victory. But to Britain, 
which is just now on the defensive, I can present the really effective 
weapon of non-violent non-cooperation. Let my method be rejected 
on merits, not by bringing inapt analogies or untenable argument. 
The issue raised by me, I venture to think, is of universal 
importance.” #4 

Gandhi was convinced that India should not take part in the War. 
In his letter to the viceroy written from Wardha on 26 May 1940, he 
stressed the need to stop the War, “But assuming that things are as 
bad as they appear to be for the Allied cause, is it not time to sue for 
peace for the sake of humanity? ....It is due to suffering humanity 
that this mad slaughter should stop.”*5 But the viceroy naturally 
towed the line of the British government and the letter had no impact. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad has disclosed in this connection, “This 
was a very difficult time for Gandhi. He saw that the war was 
devastating the world and he could do nothing to prevent. He was 
so distressed that on several occasions he even spoke of suicide. He - 
told me that if he was powerless to stop the suffering caused by the 
war, he could at least refuse to be witness to it by putting an end to 
his life.”46 

Although Gandhi did not take this extreme step, his anguish 
remained. He told Francis G. Hickman, “England would have to out- 
Hitler Hitler in defeating him. We do not want to use any of the 
weapons used by those who would crush us.”47 At the same time, 
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Gandhi wrote, “If Britain seeks justice, she must appear before the 
imperial court of God with clean hands. She will not be able to defend 
liberty and democracy by following totalitarian methods so far as 
war is concerned. She will not be able to retrace her steps after out- 
Hitlering Hitler in war. The last war is a resounding lesson. Her 
victory, if attained, will be a snare and a delusion.”48 Gandhi also 
wrote to Sir Reginald Maxwell, *.....though seeming to be in the 
opposite camp, I work for the same end as is declared by the British 
Government, only with the certain conviction that their method can 
never defeat Hitlerism and my alone can, if any at all.”49 

Even before the War ended, voices were heard that the war 
criminals should be identified and booked. The victors would have 
obviously singled out Germany in general and Hitler in particular as 
the principal culprits. As early as 11 August 1940, Gandhi wrote, “A 
terrible wrong wantonly perpetrated against a whole nation cried 
out for redress. And Hitler arose to avenge it. Whatever the ultimate 
fortune of the war, Germany will not be humiliated again. Humanity 
will not stand a second outrage.” When Ralph Coniston of Colliers 
Weekly sought Gandhi's views on the subject of war criminals, Gandhi 
pointed out, “As anon-violent man, I do not believe in the punishment 
of individuals, much less can I stomach the punishment of a whole 
nation.” Then he raised a larger question, “What is a war criminal? 
Was not war itself a crime against God and humanity and, therefore, 
were not all those who sanctioned, engineered and conducted wars, 
war criminals? War criminals are not confined to the Axis Powers 
alone. Roosevelt and Churchill are no less war criminals than Hitler 
and Mussolini.*5! In fact, Gandhi thought that Hitler was not as bad 
a man as he was painted and even had a limited appreciation of sorts 
for him. He wrote to Amrit Kaur, “But I do not consider Hitler to be 
as bad as he is depicted. He is showing an ability that is amazing and 
he seems to be gaining his victories without much bloodshed.”»2 
Again, in his letter to Linlithgow quoted above, he wrote, “I do not 
believe Herr Hitler to be as bad as he is portrayed.” Gandhi opined, 
“Hitherto he (Hitler) and his likes have built upon their invariable 
experience that men yield to force. Unarmed men, women and children 
offering non-violent resistance without any bitterness in them will 
be a novel experience for them. Who can dare say that it is not their 
nature to respond to the higher and finer forces? They have the same 
soul that I have.” He wrote to Prithvi Singh, “Ahimsa was born 
along with man. Hitler too does not kill his own people. This is ahimsa 
though in a very limited measure.”*4 On another occasion he 
practically absolved Hitler of his misdeeds by saying, “Hitler is a 
scourge sent by God to punish men for their iniquities.*°5 
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Gandhi’s views on Hitler, War and the related matters were not 
taken seriously by the belligerents as well as many subsequent 
thinkers. Unlike the English and French pacifists, Gandhi did not 
believe in the success of the policy of appeasement. But his 
prescription of non-violence to stop the War was not acceptable to 
the aggrieved countries. Theodor Ebert rightly comments, “The 
doctrinary non-violent resistance did not play any role in the fight 
against fascism. Gandhi’s appeal to the Jews, Czechs and Poles to 
resist the Hitler regime with non-violent measures was without effect 
as Gandhi had no actual understanding for the differences between 
the British colonial rule and the totalitarian forms of government.” 
To this, Karlheinz Renfordt adds, “One must, however, assume that 
Gandhi did not really recognize the essence of a totalitarian regime. 
The English had arrested Gandhi several times, but they had always 
let him have the chance of influencing the public and forming their 
mind and of rousing the people and leading them to action. That is 
why he was of the opinion that even in the rest of the world public- 
spirited means could, as he used them, influence public opinion. But 
these methods can only be effective if the broad masses are aware of 
them.”°” Besides, Gandhi did not provide any concrete plan of action 
to the War victims as he did in South Africa and India which convinced 
people who were earlier sceptical of his ideas. 


IV. Towards the end 


Gandhi always kept himself in touch with the masses. Even during 
the communal strife in Calcutta, Noakhali, Delhi and the Punjab 
towards the close of his life, he had faith in the basic goodness of the 
people. He lived and walked through the ravaged tracts and 
familiarized himself with the sufferings of the masses. 

This was in sharp contrast to Hitler’s ways. He went to the extent 
of saying, “I’m beginning, to doubt whether the German people is 
worthy of my great ideals.”58 He distanced himself from the German 
masses towards the end of the War. He did not visit the bombed 
German cities. He rarely went to a war front and was often ignorant 
of the disasters which befell his armies. He was unaware of the extent 
of damage to the German industries. He almost stopped appearing 
in public and met only the selected few in his bunker in Berlin. In 
short, the realities of the War were no longer known to him. 

For some years Gandhi used to say half seriously and half jocularly 
that he aspired to live for 125 years which was the life span prescribed 
by the Hindu philosophy. But with the communal violence around 
him, he gave up such talks. When told about the dangers which could 
cut short his life in a violent way, he said that death was a good 
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friend of a person and that he would be pleased if he died at prayer 
time. During the struggle for freedom his political involvement 
remained unabated. Although he formally ceased to be a member of 
the Indian National Congress from 1934, he dominated its policy- 
making. He desired that after the independence of the country, the 
party should transform itself completely. On 29 January, 1948, a day 
before his death, he prepared the draft of its new constitution. Among 
other things, he wrote that *....the A.LC.C. resolves to disband the 
existing Congress organization and flower into a Lok Sevak 
Sangh....”°9 But the Congressmen, having tasted power, turned down 
this suggestion. 

All this was different from Hitler’s thinking. He visualized a life 
of one thousand years for the Third Reich which he had created. 
However, it lasted for little over a decade. He never thought of giving 
up in his life time the power which was in his hands. He headed the 
Nazi machinery till he died. As H.R. Trevor-Roper writes, “The 
ascendancy of Hitler, indeed, remained unchallenged within the Party 
till the end; even in the last days, when all power to compel or reward, 
all machinery to enforce his decisions, all hope of success or relief, all 
glory of achievement had departed, that demonic character, by mere 
force of personality, and perhaps the habit of control, reigned 
undisputed over his followers.” i 

As the Russians neared his bunker, Hitler wrote his last testament 
for the posterity. He claimed that he did not want the War. It broke 
out because of the machinations of the Jews. Determined not to be 
captured alive by his enemies, he decided to take his own life. In the 
last hour of his life on 30 April 1945, he and his just wedded wife Eva 
bade farewell to Bormann, and a few others by shaking hands with 
them in a passage in the bunker. Then the two returned to their suite. 
The time was 3.30 pm. A single shot was heard. After a pause Bormann, 
etc., entered the suite. Hitler’s dead body lay on the sofa. He had 
shot himself dead through the mouth. Eva’s dead body was also 
lying on the sofa. She had swallowed poison. They wrapped Hitler’s 
body in a blanket and his shattered head was well covered. Eva’s 
body was cleaner and did not require concealment. S.S. officers carried 
the two bodies which were followed by six mourners. The bodies 
were placed side by side in the garden outside. Petrol was put on 
them and they were set on fire. These handful of mourners stood in 
attention and gave Hitler the final salute. There were no floral tributes 
and all this was scheduled to be done in a cryptic manner. But two 
police guards, who were not to see the last rites, happened to come 
and they also witnessed them. One of them went to the bunker. There 
Franz Schedle, the officer commanding the S.S. Escort, told him curtly, 
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“The Fuhrer is dead, he is burning outside.” Thus, the bloody era 
which Hitler had authored consummated in his own bloody death 
so much so that his name has become a taboo even in his own country 
today. 

But the course of Gandhi's last journey was greatly different. 
After he was martyred in Delhi on 30 January 1948, his corpse was 
wrapped in the tricolour and covered with flowers. The face was left 
open and the body lay in state to enable the long serpentine queues 
to pay their last respects. When it was taken to Rajghat for cremation, 
the crowd which followed was the largest that ever went with a 
cortege in the history of India - perhaps also of the world. Dignitaries 
from India as well as other countries attended the cremation. 
Condolences from all over the’ globe poured in. Gandhi died with 
the words, “Hey Ram” on his lips. He never showed any sign of 
malice towards those who hated him. Hence, his death strengthened 
the forces of non-violence, truth and communal amity, and it continues 
to do so. 
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Punishment: Gandhian View and 
People’s Choice 


1 


“I am the parliamentary draftsman 
I compose the country’s laws 

! And of half the litigation ' 

l I’m undoubtedly the Cause” 
The above lines written by Francis Bennoon long ago are not lim- 
ited to litigation, but now include igniting public opinion against 
acquittal of real culprits on the premise of lack of evidence beyond 
reasonable doubts. f 

Who killed Jessica Lall? A damsel was murdered in a crowded 
restaurant in full view of about 600 people. The man who pulled the 
trigger was no less in status than the party. Eyewitnesses told the 
police that they could identify the murderer. Six days later, the man 
suspected of pulling the trigger surrendered to the authorities in 
Chandigarh. Upto this point he had been on the run. He makes a full 
confession admitting to the crime. On the basis of the confession and 
eyewitness accounts, the police make a series of arrests. They pick 
up the men who helped the murdered escape, those who harboured 
him while he was in hiding, and those who destroyed evidence. The 
lack of evidence against the nine accused led to their acquittal in the 
trial court. 

The acquittal raised a number of questions with regard to the 
illegal nexus among the accused, the investigating agency Veen 
law relating to witnesses, accountability of officers dealing with 
the case, and so on. 

During all this process public anger has been directed at the 
judiciary, the investigating agency and the framers of the law who 
failed to protect the witnesses. But nobody is trying to fiind out an 


alternative system to punish the guilty. 
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No doubt the media was outraged over the Jessica verdict. It 
will ultimately amount to nothing more than media-fanned hysteria, 
knee jerk SMS testing and a few angry editorials. After a couple of 
years, something of a similar nature will take place in full public 
view and this incident will become just another milestone in the series 
of acquittals in the absence of adequate evidence. Fixing or demanding 
accountability will also fade away with some inquiry report or by 
suggestion of a few changes in the procedural as well as penal law 
without any will to implement or act on these. 

There is hardly any part of our national or of our personal lives 
that is not affected by one statute or another. The affairs of local 
authorities, nationalized industries, public corporations and private 
_ ¢ommerce are all regulated by legislations. The life of the ordinary 

rae is affected by various provisions of the statute book from 
cradle to grave. 

© However, no statute or law can explain each and every minute 
detail of human imagination and conduct. This creates room for 
judicial fiction and extraordinary domain of the judiciary. On a number 
of occasions judges have spoken about how conventional legal 
procedure and the slow motion justice system have shaken the 
confidence of the community to such an extent that only radical legal 
; rm can win back the faith that has been lost. However, Evidence 

Adt incorporates ample provisions that expect the presiding officer 

of ia court to be one of those taking part in the trial of a criminal. 
Section 165 of the Evidence Act reads as under: f 

“Judge's power to put questions or order production-The judge 
may, in order to discover or to obtain proper proof of relevant facts, 
ask any question he pleases, in any form, at any time, of any witness, 
or of the parties, about any fact relevant or irrelevant; and may order 
the production of any document or thing; and neither the parties nor 
their agents shall be entitled to make any objection to any such 
question or order, nor, without the leave of the court, to cross-examine 
any witness upon any answer given in reply to any such question: 

Provided that the judgement must be based upon facts declared 
by this Act to be relevant, and duly proved: 

Provided also that this section shall not authorize any judge to 
compel any witness to answer any question, or to produce any 
document which such witness would be entitled to refuse to answer 
or produce under Secs. 121 or 131, both inclusive, if the question 
were asked or the document were called for by the adverse party; 
nor shall the judge ask any question which it would be improper for 
any other person to ask under section 148 or section 149, nor shall he 
dispense with primary evidence of any document except in the case 
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hereinbefore exempted.” 

Section 190 of the Code of Criminal Procedure empowers the 
Magistrate to take cognizance of any offence on an information 
available through any source. He is not bound by the police report 
and can summon even the persons left out by the investigating agency. 
Besides this a witness or for that matter any witness, summoned or 

ot can be summoned by the court if his evidence is essential to the 
decision of the case. Section 311 of Cr.P.C. reads as: 

“Power to summon material witness, or examine person present- 
Any court may, at any state of any inquiry, trial or other proceeding 
under this code, summon any person as a witness, or examine any 
person in attendance, though not summoned as a witness, or recall 
and re-examine any person already examined; and the court shall 
summon and examine or recall and re-examine any such person if his 
evidence appears to it to be essential to the just decision of the case.” 

The Hon’ble Supreme Court has also realized the need of the 
hour and observed in Best Bakery case (2004) in 4 SCC 158 that “....If 
a criminal court is to be an effective instrument in dispensing justice 
then Presiding Judge must cease to be a spectator and a mere 
recording machine, by becoming a participant in the trial evincing 
intelligence, active interest and eliciting all relevant materials necessary 
for reaching at correct conclution, to find out the truth, and administer 
justice with fairness and impartiality both to the parties and to the 
community it serves...” But the court and the legislature have no 
medium of intercommunication under our system. It was said by the 
Hon’ble Apex Court in Madhukar’s case (1976) in 3 SCR 832, 853 
that: 

“The courts are not helped as they could and ought to be in the 
adaption of law to justice. The reason they are not helped is because 
there is no one whose business it is to give warning that help is 
needed.... We must have a courier who will carry the tidings of 
distress.... Today courts and legislatures work in separation and 
aloofness. The penalty is paid both in the wasted efforts of production 
and in the lowered quality of the product. On the one side, the judges, 
left to fight against anachronism and injustice by the methods of 
judge made law, are distracted by the conflicting promptings of justice 
and logic, of consistency and mercy, and the output of their labour 
bears the tokens of the strain. On the other side, the legislatures, 
informed only casually and intermittently of the needs and problems 
of the courts, without expert or responsible or disinterested or 
systematic advice on to the workings of one rule or another, patches 
the fabric here and there, and mars often when it would mend. 
Legislature and courts move on in proud and silent isolation. Some 
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agency must be found to mediate between them.” 

Now in such a scenario when there is no judicial feed-back process 
institutionalized or adhoc in order to make the law as an effective 
tool of social change, Mahatma Gandhi can provide a pedestal to the 
way to punish the guilty ones without resorting to technical conviction 
and acquittals. The common man who is convinced with the accused 
committing the crime can come forward and play a part without fear 
of his life and liberty in his own independent right. 

Gandhi had a different lens to look at crime and the criminals. He 
considered every breach of man-made law as crime and every person 
committing that breach a criminal. 

However, Gandhi does not advocate the hanging of the murderers 
without giving them an opportunity of transforming themselves. 
Unlike the proponents of the traditional retributive theory of 
punishment who advocated the concept of “an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth”, Gandhi could be seen as representing a modern 
vision of the theory. The modern retributive view opines that it is a 
common misunderstanding that the theory justifies severest 
punishment even to the extent of ‘death penalty.’ “According to the 
retributive theory society has the right and duty to vindicate the 
wrong done to it but it must impose a punishment which fits the 
crime. It does not mean returning of evil for evil but the righting of 
a wrong” (Bisnu Deo vs State of West Bengal AIR 1979 SC 966). 

Now if the common man is really convinced that the nine acquitted 
accused are in fact the murderers, there are two options open to him. 
First, as Gandhi advocated, “sins are committed in secrecy. The best 
way to fight against crime and vice is publicity. The moment light 
plays upon them, their evil disappears”. The people should come 
forward and highlight the sins committed by the accused. 

The second option is to resort to an ancient way of punishment. 
In ancient India the common punishment resorted to was to ostracise 
the guilty till he confessed and prayed for forgiveness. For this no 
sanction from any law is required, no judgement of any court is 
necessary. 
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The Indian Engagement with 
Globalization: Between 
Americanization and 
Africanization 


t 


I WOULD LIKE TO present before you certain myths and realities 
about Indian engagement with globalization. It is my humble 
submission that globalization is here to continue despite its 
contradictions. Moreover, so far, globalization has promoted 
Americanization of the middle classes and Africanization of the 
masses. Here Americanization is to be understood as moving towards 
affluence and consumerism through liberalization and privatization. 
And Africanization is to mean growing unemployment, poverty, 
malnutrition, social violence, corruption, exploitation by multinational 
companies and crises of governance. 

The present wave of Globalization has made a deep impact on 
India since 1990-91. It moved away from self-reliance oriented 
planning based economic strategies to LPG syndrome (Liberalization, 
Privatization and Globalization), which has created a thrust towards 
market-mediated economic direction. On the one hand, it is claimed 
that the Indian engagement (and the Chinese participation) with 
globalization has created stability and positive results in the context 
of the impacts of globalization on poverty levels and inequalities. On 
the other hand, there has been a consistent improvement in the Indian 
growth rate, and India has not faced any major economic crisis. 

The Indian experience of globalization has gone through three 
phases in the last two decades- (i) compulsions of the crisis of foreign 
currency reserves (1990-1996); (ii) enchantment with liberalization 
(1996-2003); (iii) quest for liberalization with ‘human face’ (2004 
onwards). The present phase is marked by cautious optimism due to 
a number of paradoxical consequences. For example, the process of 
liberalization has created consistency of growth rate around seven 
per cent for the last several years. But it is mostly ‘jobless growth’. 
Similarly there has been enlargement of the ‘service sector’ 
accompanied with expansion of Information and Communication 
Technology network (ICT Revolution). But there is growing crisis in 
the agricultural sector due to negative growth rate causing suicide 
by farmers and rural unrest. 
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There are four structural challenges for the further growth of 
globalization in India now — (i) Energy, (ii) Employment, (iii) 
education, and (iv) Environment. In other words, the twin challenges 
of poverty and underdevelopment are becoming more and more 
complex for the proponents of the LPG approach. It is true that India 
has been successful in avoiding a of recurrence of financial crisis. It is 
recognized as a country, which has all the basics correct and strong. 
So there is increasing flow of foreign investments as well as 
enlargement of the number of ‘gainers’. But the ‘rolling back of state’, 
commercialization of education and health, rising prices of the basic 
necessities, and lack of growth in employment have created much 
larger number of the ‘losers’. Thus there is an ‘anti-poor’ image of 
globalization in India, which has made it an issue of nationwide debate 
between forty millions (the gainers) and four hundred millions (the 
losers). 

The energy scenario in India is marked by — (a) Urban centric 
energy policies where eighty per cent of the commercial energy is 
used by thirty per cent urban population. (b) Seventy per cent of 
population living in rural areas and dependant upon agriculture, 
animal husbandry and handicrafts etc. is largely dependent on non- 
commercial sources of energy. (c) The electricity generation has grown 
from 4.2 billion kilowatt hours in 1947 to 600 billion kilowatt-hours 
in 2003-04 through a combination of thermal (71%) hydel (25%) and 
nuclear (2.7%) systems. But there is peak shortage of at least 10,000 
MW causing energy deficits of 40,000 million units. The problem of 
energy deficit is further compounded by the defficiency in the oil 
resources as 70% of the needs are met by imports which is expected 
to reach 85% by 2012. The oil import bill of India in 2003-04 was $20.4 
billion. At the same time, investments of 800,000 crores are being 
arranged to have additional capacities of 100,000 MW by 2012. 

In terms of energy potential in the country, it is estimated that 
there is potential of 1700 MW from urban and industrial waste, 4,500 
MW from wind power, 15,000 MW from small hydro units and 10,500 
from biomass. 

It is noted that globalization has created jobless growth because 
the acceleration in Gross Domestic Product (GDP) in the ‘reforms’ 
period has not been accompanied by a commensurate expansion in 
employment particularly in the organized sector. The share of 
organized sector employment in the total employment of the country 
is very small (only 7%), so even if the growth in GDP increases further, 
there is little possibility of a significant increase in the share of the 
formal sector in so far as employment is concerned. Bulk of the 
economic activity (93%) takes place in the unorganized sector. In fact 
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the agriculture sector has almost zero employment elasticity because 
there was no growth of employment in this sector during this period. 
There is some increase in the share of employment in this sector 
during this period. There is some increase in the share of employment 
in construction, trade and transport. But it is small in magnitude. 
The growth in unemployment during the recent times was almost 
three times (three per cent per annum) the growth of total 
employment (1.03% during the period). The emerging labour market 
offers scope for employment and income to those with skills, often 
with more than one skill. Unfortunately, the educational and skill 
content of a large proportion of the Indian labour force is quite low. 
According to the National Sample Survey of 1993-94, only 20 percent 
of the Indian population has some marketable skills even among the 
urban labour force. So the need for strengthening the unorganized 
sector, both absolutely and relatively, is an inescapable option, if the 
people in general and youth in particular, have to be provided 
adequate and secure means of livelihood. 

After the defeat of the National Democratic Alliance government 
in the national election of 2004, the political implication of growing 
unemployment were recognized by the political elite. The new 
coalition government has gone forward with a national minimum 
employment guarantee programme for rural workforce as there was 
dangerous drift towards ‘radicalization of the poor youth’ due to 
the labour market crisis. The issue of employment is now getting 
addressed by the proactive State, as the market mechanism has failed 
to address the problem. z 

It is well known that up to 2000, the proportion of the country’s 
population over the age of 15 with no education was as high as 44 
per cent though this proportion was even higher-72 per cent-in 1960, , 
compared to 18 per cent in China, 16 per cent in Brazil and: one per 
` cent in Russia. According to UNESCO, in 2000-01, only half of the 
children in India who entered primary school went on to study till 
class V. This is mainly on account of the fact that elementary and 
primary education in the country has inadequate public funding, 
including dispensation of resources for implementation of mid-day 
meal schemes. India’s student drop out rate at 53 per cent is the 
worst in the whole of South and East Asia. ` 

According to K.N. Pathak, the position in respect of higher 
education too is not satisfactory. The share of higher education 
doubled in the total education outlay from nine per cent in the First 
Five Year plan to 18 per cent in the Second Plan, and increased to an 
all time peak of 25 per cent in the Fourth Plan. Thereafter, it has seen 
a consistent decline falling to about 15 per cent in the Seventh Plan. 
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However, the share of higher education in the Eighth Plan outlay 
was estimated to be eight per cent. 

In the post independence period, higher education has expanded 
fast with more that 345 universities as on 31 May 2005, and as many 
as 15,437 colleges in January 2002. This may be attributed to the adult 
literacy (15 years and above) rate of 57.2 per cent, according to the 
Human Development Report 2002. Approximately 7.2 per cent of 
adults in the 17-24 age group have the privilege of getting higher 
education. Compared to this, the figure for the US and Australia is 
80 per cent, Canada 88 per cent, Finland 74 per cent and the UK 52 
per cent. This figure for India has to be augmented-at least by a 
modest 25 per cent before 2020-if we are to become a developed 
nation in the next two decades. 

All these suggest that with increasing population and rising 
educational requirement, a massive expansion of opportunities is 
urgently called for. The government by itself may not be able to 
meet this need. Hence, the case for encouraging private participation 
in expanding our educational base, though on a selective basis so as 
to ensure quality. This is especially so in view of the growing trend 
the world over towards greater participation of the private enterprise. 
Current data shows, Japan has five hundred private universities out 
of a total of 684; the US 1,752 out of 2,364; and,\more than 80 per cent 
of the universities in the Philippines are in the| private sector. 

Increasing urbanization, industrialization, deforestation 
transportation, population pressure and lack of infrastructure are 
identified as the major factors, which have co nbined to produce a 
serious environmental crisis in India. What are the Indicators of this 
crisis? India is the sixth largest and second fastest growing producer 
of green house gases. Three of the largest Indian cities are among 
the 10 most polluted cities of the world. There is loss of 10 per cent 
of national income due to enviro degradation. There have 
been 2/3 declines in the availability of fresh water in recent decades. 
51% of the country’s cultivable soil (80 million h ) is facing soil 
degradation. There is only 21% forest coverage and half of it is low 
density or degraded forest. In the rural areas, due to over exploitation 
of the underground water, there is rapid decline in\the ground water 
table. There is six times more sewage generation from urban centers 
in the last 50 years. There is 7 times increase in the municipal solid 
waste without proper system of collection, tr and disposal. 
This setting has promoted a very vibrant environment movement in 
India in the last few decades, which is supported by judiciary, media 
and scientific community in various ways. In response, a set of pro- 
environment laws has come into existence, and there is growth of 
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‘environmental market’ by 10 to 12 per annum. 

Thus, the Indian experience of globalisation has two levels of 
challenges-socio-political and structural. Socio-politically it has to 
democratically diffuse the polarization between the ‘gainers’ (40 
million) and ‘losers’ (400 million). Structurally it has to become 
sustainable through solution of — (a) energy deficit, (b) unemployment, 
(c) environmental degradation, and (d) educational chaos. Only after 
success at these two levels there is any chance of India becoming an 
autonomous global player in the modern world system. 


ANAND KUMAR 


Fighting Corruption 


Ficutn G CORRUPTION IS a Herculean task, which has engaged 
us for'half a century but rather than be curbed, has only grown, by 
leaps and bounds. 

It was a word one rarely heard in the first two decades after 
independence. The first popular government under the British or 
the first national government after independence could be faulted 
for many failures but not for want of integrity. They comprised men 
of the highest integrity, a model for the Third World to follow. There 
was a hallo around the rulers both in the centre and the states cutting 
across party lines. 

The development model did not deliver as fast as it was expected. 
Poverty grew alongside visible development. State control and 
direction of the economy gave us many large industries and large 
multipurpose irrigation works, ushered in a green revolution, achieved 
self-sufficiency in food, etc. But populist politics also encouraged 
interference in day to day administration in granting permits for 
state controlled commodities /trade/industry according to the private 
preferences of the rulers, often honest, but to the outside world 
subjective and not above suspicion. l 

A whole system of administration was gradually undermined. It 
was only a short step for a take over of the state apparatus by corrupt 
men and budding criminals, in the first instance by winning the 
minister's support by lies and concoctions; in the second instance, 
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after the moral fibre of a new generation of leaders had weakened, 
by making them partners in profit, in extreme cases, as in Bihar, also 
in crime. In contemporary politics crime and corruption have an 
honoured place, by debunking charges of moral turpitude till proved 
in a court of law. Candidates for tickets or ministerial berths charged 
or under prosecution are replaced by their spouses or sons. In Bihar 
an indicted Chief Minister had his wife made the CM, without so 
much as a party or national murmur. 

As election expenses and the cost of political showmanship, have 
soared the space for corruption also has increased. The state apparatus 
has become for ruling men the easiest to milk. The bureaucracy has 
been roped in to raise funds for political events, by which they have 
not only been compromised in image, integrity and impartiality, but 
encouraged to play the game on a still larger scale. Hence the nexus 
between corruption, bureaucracy and politics. Corruption cannot be 
laid to rest unless the nature of politics changes, political showmanship 
visited by a vigilance inquiry and election expenses are state funded, 
the bureaucracy is disciplined with an iron hand, or parts of it 
disbanded if overwhelmingly corrupt, and political parties under 
the threat of withdrawal of recognition by the election commission 
are made to set their houses in order by disqualifying corrupt men 
and criminals from membership. But the final cure rests with the 
people. It is they and they alone who can lay the ghost of corruption 
to rest by firmly turning their backs on political glamour and heady 
promises born in sin or. 

Corruption is a social disease, a moral gap in the Indian psyche, 
which does not compromise a person’s dignity or social prestige. It 
is perhaps a hangover from centuries of alien rule in which the stale’s 
wealth did not strike people as their own. The degree of exploitation 
of the people left them with no reserve for lean days. Corruption 
was a compulsion to survive. 

It combined well with the age of arbitrary and irresponsible 
governments of the past, but cannot combine with democracy, adult 
` franchise arid an awakened citizenry. Those whom democracy has 
voted to power have often risen from backgrounds of dire poverty. 
With so much power their vulnerability to soak a bit of the funds 
they preside over and dispense is too strong to overcome, now that 
it has become a shared political culture and shared weakness of all 
political parties. 

The expulsion of 11 MPs from the Parliament for taking bribe for 
asking questions, in a record time must be seen in the context of the 
nation’s anxiety to deal with this problem. But does it go far enough? 
Are we to believe that we have only 11 MP’s guilty of misdemeanour 
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like this? As far as I know this is an old story, to which even some 
prominent MPs were no exception and sometimes charged higher 
fees than the others. It was an illegality that has been almost 
legitimized by frequent and widespread practice. It would be safer 
to assume that what the parliament and the nation have witnessed is 
only the tip of the iceberg. The Republic is not yet safe from internal 
subversion. 

That bring us to the long pending demand for the right to recall 
elected representatives, powerfully voiced by Jayaprakash Narayan 
in his famous movement in 1974-77. It is a happy sign that more and 
more leaders are getting converted to this view. It is the sovereign 
right of the people to recall representatives they have elected who 
have failed to come up to their expectations, in rectitude, performance 
of duty, loyalty to the Constitution, and their ability to be above 
temptation. 

“The problem of corruption is a larger one. It is a problem of the 
changeover of the mindset of the ruling class from a feudal and 
exploitative to a democratic, responsible and people-centric order. 

We have a tradition of respectable robbery by our feudal ruling 
classes by keeping wages low, tenants insecure and interest on debt 
usurious and sometimes fraudulent. It has been compounded by the 
amorality of the capitalist mode of production and distribution. 

Corruption has entered almost every ministry in the Government 
of India. Even semi official bodies which finance NGOs like CAPART 
are not above it. Many NGOs which have scruples about not paying 
bribes have stopped going to CAPART. They cannot go to ministries 
because of the demand for graft. Even an FCRA for receiving foreign 
funds cannot be had without greasing palms. Corruption has spread 
in the whole banking sector in which upto thirty percent is demanded 
on every advance. This is what a poor old Muslim told me in a remote 
village in Champaran, when I advised him to borrow from a bank to 
set up a poultry farm to end his poverty. Disclosures have been made 
of loot of public funds in Bihar, UP, Haryana, Tamilnadu etc., but in 
all these instances, recourses has been had either to a people’s mandate, 
ignoring the indictment, or to the more comfortable shelter under 
the juridical principle that a person is innocent till proved guilty. We 
have consequently in the Cabinet and the Parliament men of great 


disrepute whom we can reasonably suspect of not merely persisting 
in their questionable ways, but also perverting the machinery at their 


The rising cost of politics and fighting elections also put a premium 


on corruption. State funding of elections, greater transparency in 
Government transactions, greater devoluton of power to the grass 
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root level, participative democracy are some of the known cures. 

Corruption is not merely a political problem born of political 
mismanagement. The permanent executive has traditionally been the 
architect and conduit of corruption and is believed to be by and 
large steeped in it, which is neither easy to detect, nor control nor 
got rid off. They are well sheltered from prosecution in courts of law 
by a legal requirement to obtain a prior government sanction, which 
is a powerful tool of obstruction, if not total subversion. Indian laws 
and rules seemed more geared to protect the innocent than to punish 
the guilty which is bleeding the country by the ample space it provides 
for wrongdoing. The shocking fact of Indian life is that dishonest 
officers continue to be favourites of opposing regimes when a change 
of regime occurs. 

Corruption has been institutionalized in some departments right 
from the time of preparing estimates, or sanctioning rates for work 
or materials, all of which are often inflated. Charging hefty 
commissions for deals both at home and abroad has been an old 
practice for both arms of the executive. Land registration costs are 
doubled up to grease all levels of the department. These problems 
do not merely need more vigilance but new and annual benchmarks 
of estimates and rates by the central government for each state or 
region and simplification of registration laws. 

But corruption multiplies several times over once it gets patronage 
from a powerful authority. All the traditional guide and cunning of 
the official machinery, perfected over centuries to cheat the people, 
comes into play. The losers are the people and our cherished ideals 
of freedom, democracy and caring for the poor. Our capital output 
ratio has been shockingly low, lowering the returns from every 
investment. On world estimates we are one of the ten most corrupt 
countries in the world. While the foreign and domestic investors 
complain of corruption they are the ones who use it to levarage their 
case ahead of competitors. Corruption breeds delays and escalation 
of cost and lowers the value and reach of our total investment. 

Political and administrative corruption feed on and reinforces 
each other. You cannot cure one without curing the other. Along with 
the cleaning of political corruption there has to be a mass clean up of 
the permanent executive without following the devious procedures 
of departmental proceedings by such innovative measures as contract 
appointment, appraisals every five years by a Public Accountability 
Committee representing both the government and the opposition, 
compelling erring officers to resign under threat of dismissal / 
prosecution and outright disbanding of a service which is 
overwhelmingly corrupt. In Kenya the govt. had once disbanded its 
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entire air force for assault and indecent treatment of Indians. There 
should be a body to inquire into allegations of serious misconduct of 
judges to be handled by judges themselves. 

We as a country have been too conservative and cautious in 
handling serious morale and efficiency problems and have made the 
corrupt feel unassailable. Article 311 of the constitution makes 
termination of services possible without assigning any reasons, and 
this should be more often resorted to. 

The war on corruption has to be impartial and even handed to 
make a perceptible impact and not be brushed aside as political - 
vendetta Nor should it be made a political tool to score debating 
points. We cannot appear to hunt with the hound and run with the 
hare. 

An impression should not be allowed to grow that corruption is 
of two kinds, one by friends and allies and the other by opponents 
and individuals who do not matter. The political use of numbers by 
the corrupt for armtwisting the uncorrupt and the willingness of the 
uncorrupt to do political business with the corrupt is of far greater 
import for losing the war on corruption and capitulating to the 
negative forces of our politics. 

It is the poor who suffer the most from prevailing corruption. It 
is they who pay its final price by having to embrace poverty and 
deprivation longer than they need to. Corruption is the enemy of thé 
poor and the battle to end it will have to be joined by the poor. Only 
the Naxalites and some NGOs can claim to be addressing this problem 
but unfortunately by violent means by the former and the latter on 
limited scale by the latter. 

The country has just moved out of its groove to compete in some 
knowledge based industries. We have drawn global attention and 
are fast becoming, with China, one of the favourite investment 
destinations. All the world regards us as a budding Asian giant with 
China. But all this requires socioeconomic stability which there will 
not be unless poverty and unemployment are effectively addressed, 
and unless corruption, a major fact of the lives of the poor, is reined 
in. 


SHREE SHANKAR SHARAN 
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Why Should we Support 
the Cause of Tibet? 


"THERE ARE THREE main reasons for my total and uncompromis- 
ing commitment, and my belief that every Indian should have an 
uncompromising commitment to the cause of Tibet. I do not need to 
say anything about the Tibetan people’s commitment to their own 
freedom and their inalienable rights to the regime of human rights - 
all the human rights of individuals as well as groups enshrined in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights sanctified by the United Na- 
tions. 

So let me begin by telling you why I think that every Indian has 
to support the cause and struggle of Tibet. Firstly, we take pride in 
the fact that we are a freedom loving nation. We have had occasion 
to experience what happens when one’s nation loses its freedom and 
when consequently individuals too lose their freedom. We tasted 
the bitter fruits of imperialism. Our wealth was looted - with sanctions 
forged by those who wielded naked power and terror. Our national 
resources were exploited. All policies of the imperialists who occupied 
our land and set up their imperial power and institutions, were 
- oriented to the exploitation of our natural resources, expropriation, 
claiming sovereignty even over some trees that they declared 
belonged to the State, that is, the British Crown, so that they could 
levy a tax on them or claim the right and export of our natural 
resources. Our treasures of art were claimed to be the property of 
the State. Some were taken, some were surreptitiously made private 

property and smuggled to the imperial families or those who could 
pay for them or hide them till they became safe enough to be termed 
private property. 

We were made to feel like ‘subjects’, slaves in our own country 
which had been taken over by force and fraud. We were ordered to 
crawl on our belly when we passed through certain streets or areas. 
We have experienced what happens when an external colonial power 
justifies imperialism by claiming that it was a mission to “civilize.” 
An attempt was made to create a complex of inferiority in us, to 
deride our culture and to absorb us in the culture of the ruling power. 
All that was not done, and could not be done to us to absorb us into 
the ethnic group of the rulers was because we were too large and the 
ruling ethnic group was too small in numbers. 

We, who have fought political, economic, cultural Imperialism, 
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and the denial of individual freedom and equality that occurs in 
foreign dominated countries as well as feudal societies, therefore 
know the value of freedom. Our whole struggle, under the leadership 
of Gandhi, was for the freedom of the individual as well as of groups 
that have the right to their own national, ethnic and social identity 
and freedom. We therefore have endorsed the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights and we have supported the extension of all individuals 
and nations (and groups), We have therefore supported the cause of 
freedom everywhere. 

We are therefore as concerned with the absence of freedom in 
Tibet as we were at the denial of freedom to us. We, of the generation 
who fought for India’s freedom, always used to say that ‘freedom’, 
like ‘peace’ is indivisible. If it is denied in one form or another, in one 
place or another, our commitment to it must assert itself. 

Secondly, as an Indian, I have to be concerned with my 
neighbourhood. As the Buddha has said, and as we know from 
experience, if my neighbour’s house is on fire, and I do not help in 
extinguishing the fire, the turn of my house will come in a matter of 
minutes. If the whole world has become one neighbourhood because 
of technology, threats to freedom anywhere has to be a matter of 
concern to us. If my neighbour makes use of his premises to stock 
explosives that may explode and endanger my house, I must find 
ways to tackle the situation in time. Silence and waiting for the fire 
to cross the fence will be suicidal. > 

What is happening to Tibet is happening in our neighbourhood. 
Not only has the freedom of Tibet been snuffed out, but Tibet is 
being subjected to all the effects of colonization; has anyone denied - 
or I should have started by asking whether anyone is unaware - that 
through encouraging Chinese or Han emigration into Tibet, an 
attempt is being made to alter the demographic composition of Tibet, 
to make Tibetans a minority in their own country, with all the threats 
to their culture, traditions, language, uniqueness and the like, that 
state-sponsored immigration is intended to create. [We in India are 
complaining of the effects of illegal immigration into Assam or West 
Bengal or the rest of India, and how it affects the demographic 
composition with its attendant political, economic, cultural and 
security consequences.] We in India therefore must be fully conscious 
of what state-encouraged policies of emigration can do. We can see 
that this is happening in Tibet. Can we say that what is a danger to 
the integrity of India when it happens here, is not a danger to the 
integrity of Tibet? What is the use of talking of autonomy and 
autonomous regions if the state that is talking of autonomy is itself 
promoting or passing policies that undermine the basis of autonomy, 
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Tot merely making autonomy a myth? 

Thirdly, as an Indian, as long as the concept of nation-state rules 
and there are different states with the equal right to freedom and 
independence and therefore, the responsibility to protect one’s 
country or state from external aggression as well as internal threats 
to integrity, I have to be concerned with war-like activities that are 
meant to build up war potential including logistical facilities meant 
for use in war. It is well known to us in India, and to the world that 
all these things are happening in Tibet. Networks of roads are built, 
railway lines are laid, nuclear materials in different stages of 
production are stored, perhaps nuclear weapons and missiles are 
stockpiled, the pollution level is being altered. All these are 
developments that affect India’s atmosphere and defence very 
seriously. No one can close one’s eyes to the effects. For instance, 
any effects to tamper with the flow of the Brahmaputra that flows 
into India and is the main source of water and hydro-electricity in 
large areas of India, or the effect of floods and breaches in dams, in 
river systems and lakes elsewhere, as happened recently in various 
areas like Himachal, can cause cataclysmic situations in India, wiping 
out villages and populations, or, as can happen if the Brahmaputra is 
diverted, the entire basis of agricultural activity and climatic 
conditions in major regions can be drastically altered with calamitous 
effects on our people. 

Which government can be ignorant of these perilous situations 
being built up across our frontier in Tibet? Which Government can 
be‘unconcerned about them? We allowed this situation to develop in 
Tibet. We allowed things to happen because of our policy towards 
Tibet and:China. We neither stood by our commitment to fundamental 
human rights or had the foresight to see the consequences that are 
likely to follow from alteration of the status of Tibet. We have been 
blind about the violation of human rights and violation of sovereignty 
in distant lands. We have neither stood by our declared dedication 
to human rights, nor see the effect of such discrimination and betrayal 
of our national interests. In betraying Tibet, or if that shocks you, in 
betraying our loyalty to human rights in Tibet we have betrayed our 
professed loyalty to human rights and freedom, and also betrayed 
our national self-interest. I can hardly recall another betrayal which 
has had such long range effects. If nuclear installations are built across 
our frontiers, if a logistical network is created to reach strategic and 
vulnerable points across that frontier, if rivers that flow into and 
provide life to the needs of millions residing in many states in our 
country are diverted to flow elsewhere, it is an extremely serious 
situation that we have allowed to be created. One can only hope that 
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one may not have to pay for it too dearly. 

It may appear that all I have said deals only or primarily with 
India’s self interests. This will be a wrong interpretation. I am deeply 
interested in Tibet - committed to the struggle for fundamental human 
rights and freedom in Tibet, and for Tibet. I say freedom for Tibet, 
because I have had the need and opportunity to fight for the freedom 
of my country. I know the value of freedom and the cost of freedom: 
I hold that this applies to all countries, all nations that have lived as 
nation states, have been recognized as national entities with their 
own territory in history. I believe that Tibet has been a sovereign 
state in history. That sometimes China had laid claims on certain 
areas of Tibet or had actquired control over some areas in Tibet does 
not snuff out Tibet’s claim to freedom. If the areas of country adjacent 
to big and expansive powers have during the vicissitudes of history, 
been claimed as their own or been overrun and even administered 
for some time by the expanding power, that does not make them 
subject to the expanding power for all time. If that was the case, 
India should still be claiming areas in Central Asia. No Indian (even 
the most rabid nationalist) makes such claims. China’s claim of control 
or sovereign control over Tibet belong to this category. India should 
never have accepted such an interpretation. Perhaps we were tricked 
into doing so. Perhaps we did not know what we were doing, or 
how serious a betrayal we were becoming party to. That Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru who justified past efforts in the armed resistance and wrote 
‘the memory of the faces of the Czech and Spaniards whom we 
betrayed in the name of peace will haunt us from generation to 
generation’. This betrayal is a matter of history that cannot be denied. 
But we cannot dwell in history. We in India therefore have to find 
ways in which we camat least ameliorate the consequences of that 
historic blunder or failure. We can do so only by relentlessly 
supporting all the international moves for restoration of the freedoms 
that Universal Declaration of Human Rights guarantees to individuals 
and groups everywhere and by fully supporting His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama and the Tibetan non-violent struggle. Let no Indian forget 
that He and His leaders were not satisfied with authority over local 
bodies or Dominion Status. Let us re-read the famous resolution that 
the INC adopted at Lahore where Nehru was the President of the 
Congress. That resolution sets forth why we were not satisfied with 
Dominion Status, and why we wanted complete independence. 

Who can say the condition of Tibet is any better or any different 
from what we have described? 

From our side we have no moral reason not to support Tibet’s 
struggle for what it regards as satisfactory. (As an Indian, I am not 
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_ satisfied with the domination of someone else. I still subscribe to the 
resolution that the nation adopted at Lahore). If the government has 
its reasons to be cautious to the point of total ineffectiveness, that is 
not the reason why we the people should be silent or mute. We should 
express ourselves strongly in support of the human rights of 
individuals and historically recognised territorial and ethnic groups. 

I will therefore appeal to all Indians to extend their full support 
to the cause of Tibet - which happens to be no different from our 
own cause in every form and in every way. I can move forward with 
the hope that the voice of public opinion will compel our government 
to find a more justifiable and effective policy in regard to Tibet. No 
one should be held up by regarding any area of public policy or any 
leader or individual responsible for it as sacrosanct and beyond 
scrutiny and correction. 


RAVINDRA VARMA 













Shri Ravindra Varma wrote the above piece in the hospital for presentation at a 
Budhist Conference immediately after regaining consciousness after a prolonged 
seizure, to the dismay of the attending nurses and a true testimony of his 
commitment to work. Unfortunately he breathed his last before the conference. 
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Thomas Weber, Gandhi, Gandhism and The Gandhians, New Delhi, 
Roli Books, 2006, pp. 361, Rs. 395. 


Call it Gandhigiri or inverted satyagraha or an intelligent citizen’s 
guide to experiments with (un)truth and (non-)violence, the charisma 
of an unusual Indian called Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi lives on. 
It would not be imaginatively incorrect to say that there are as many 
images or versions of Gandhi as there are (civilizationally) concerned 
people all round the globe. To the billions of Indians, Gandhi is an 
important symbol of their collective cultural and mythical 
consciousness. This mythical, folkloristic, and commonplace Gandhi, 
with whom we can always have a lover’s quarrel, seems to have a 
more powerful hold on people’s worldviews and visions all over the 
world than the almost ineffectual, text bookish one who unfortunately 
remains much- officially-advertised mascot of Indian nationalism and 
a convenient political toy or ploy even to peddle the crassly un- 
Gandhian policies to further the vested interests. And an average 
Indian need not be a Gandhian or a Gandhi-acolyte believing in the 
seeming infallibility (?) of Gandhism to re-construct her/his own 
Gandhi, (- friend or foe alike !!) — peculiarly suited to her/his 
circumstances and worldviews. It is in this context that Gandhi, the ~ 
proverbial political-spiritual enigma is the bunny of the global 
publishingindustry — a perennial source of the inexhaustible grist to 
the print-mills worldwide to reproduce and re-discover newer and 
newer Gandhis to fulfil or quench people’s perpetual eagerness to 
understand the man and his message for a better planet. 

Thomas Weber’s recently published book — Gandhi , Gandhism, 
and The Gandhians is a valuable product of the ever-increasing Gandhi- 
industry which aims at critically analysing some of the hitherto 
unexplored aspects of Gandhi’s political and cultural actions and their 
subsequent appropriation by the latter-day Gandhians. Though most 
of the essays included in the volume have already been published in 
various journals, these are put together in the form of an apparently 
overarching and ambitious narrative-framework in this book. 
Structuring some of his stimulating essays on application and 
applicability of Gandhian theory and praxis to such deeply interrelated 
areas as new environmentalism, conflict resolution theories, deep 
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ecology, and Buddhist economics in three broad divisions- “Gandhi” 
(pp. 3-122), “Gandhism” (pp.123-234), and “The Gandhians’” (pp.235- 
339), Thomas Weber, the much acclaimed Australian Gandhi scholar 
reinforces the continuing need to re-interpret Gandhi’s philosophy 
of truth (satya) and non-violence(ahimsa) in the vastly changed 
circumstances of today. Rajmohan Gandhi in his “Foreword” to the 
book, only stresses the obvious when he refers to the efficacy of 
Gandhi’s non-violent satyagraha in the troubled contexts of the 
Middle-East crisis and its proven impact on Nelson Mandela’s anti- 
apartheid struggle for freedom for a new South Africa. 

Some of the essays can, however, easily disappoint a reader. For 
example, “Kharag Bahadur Singh: The Eightieth Marcher” seems to 
be a non-starter for the reputation of a book as it adds nothing to the 
central issue or logic of the Dandi March - satyagraha. Moreover, 
the second essay, “Historiography and the Dandi March: The Other 
Myths of Gandhi’s Salt March”, aptly foregrounds the dynamics of 
orality and mythical imagination that played a crucial role in 
transforming a political event ( that is, the Dandi March) into “itihasa” 
or history — unleashing the hitherto dormant political consciousness. 
What, in the recent discourses on the writing and reception of history, 
has been hailed as the new historicist breakthrough has long been an 
established position in the Indian notion of “itihasa” as an open- 
ended, cyclical narrative. Hence, the blurring between the real, the 
surreal.and the unreal in the mythopoeic imagination at work in the 
puranas and the sthalapuranas in the Indian tradition. The Salt 
Satyagarha, in spite of its political failure, turned out to be a 
metonymic representation of the will of Indian people. In other words, 
the Salt March by Gandhi in 1930 was a crucial step in the affirmation 
of the “national imaginary” in as much as the dalits, women, 
minorities, the urban and the rural people - all participated in the 
event. Weber rightly says: 

“The march and the ensuing campaign also had several less 
tangible successes that the critics and the myth makers ignore. The 
revolution Gandhi sought to achieve was not merely political, it was 
also social.... The Salt March was about empowerment... It was about 
reforming society and about the self-reformation of the individual. 
For Gandhi, the two were inextricably linked- reform yourself and 
you have started to reform the world, reform the world non-violently 
and you have reformed the self”( p. 23). 

The epistemological fit between the fact and the fiction called the 
Salt Satyagaha is largely due to the playful pulls of memory, 
imagination and desire — producing and circulating as Weber says, 

“as many Gandhis as there are people who write about him” (p. 35). 
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Responding to the critics of Gandhian experiment with truth called 
the Salt March, Weber settles the issue thus: “While some people 
stress the myth of the total success of the Dandi March, care must be 
taken that even bigger myth- that the Salt March failed- does not 
take its place” (p. 41). 

The next two chapters, namely, “Gandhi Moves” (pp. 47-94 
focusing on how and why Gandhi moved from one Ashram to another 
both in South Africa and India) and ” Gandhi and the Nobel Peace 
Prize” (pp. 95-120) are more archival than analytical or argumentative 
in nature. Weber succeeds, however, in describing the significance of 
Polak and Kallenbach in setting up the Phoenix settlement and the 
Tolstoy Ashram in South Africa and the sacrifices made by Maganlal 
Gandhi and Jamnalal Bajaj in establishing the Sabaramati and the 
Sevagarm Ashramas in India. Why Gandhi was not awarded a Nobel 
Peace Prize is of academic interest only as the persona of Gandhi 
could never be adjudged or measured up by a medallion however 
prestigious it may have been. The fifth chapter —- “Legal Ethics/ 
Gandhian Values” also fails to attract the reader as Gandhi, the 
political/ cultural actor even in his lifetime, had far outgrown Gandhi 
the successful barrister in South Africa. 

The sixth chapter- “Gandhian Philosophy, Conflict Resolution 
Theory and Practical Approach to Negotiation” (pp. 143-180) 
recontextualises Gandhi’s insistence on truth (satya) and non- 
violence(ahimsa) in order to use satyagraha as a solution to end most 
of our conflicts. Weber , at length, discusses Bondurant’s famous 
work, Conquest of Violence: The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict, which, 
inter alia, proposes how a satyagrahi involves himself in an “ethical 
existence” in which “through the operation of non-violent action and 
truth as judged by the fulfilment of human needs will emerge in the 
form of a mutually satisfactory and agreed upon solution” (quoted 
in Weber, p. 147). Weber also delineates how Arne Naess, the 
Norwegian philosopher and conflict-resolution theorist, in his book 
— Gandhi and Group Conflict candidly and cogently employs Gandhian 
satyagraha as a sound strategy to abolish hatred and hostility among 
the warring groups or nations at present. Similarly, Naess’s ex-pupil 
and founder of modern peace research, Johan Galtung in his work- 
The Way is the Goal underlines the Gandhian satyagraha as a spiritual 
alternative to resolve human conflicts into a zone of peace and mutual 
understanding. Weber rightly argues that for “the Mahatma the 
process was about the achievement of self-realization, nothing less. 
For him, the fundamental principal was that of the unity of existence. 
People are related to each other in a way that has a transcendental 
nature and conflict should be seen as a gift providing a rich 
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' opportunity, potentially to the benefit of all to realize a higher goal” 
(pp. 167-168). Gandhi was convinced that to “suffer wrongs was less 
degrading than to inflict them” (p. 173). What Weber does not tell us 
is the fact that Gandhi received the values of “satya” and “ahimsa” 
as “yamas ( observances) enshrined in the Hindu spiritual tradition 
from time immemorial. 

Weber also scrutinizes as to why Gandhism waned after such 
Gandhians as Jayaprakash Narain and Acharya Vinoba Bhave passed 
away — highlighting certain glaring contradictions in Gandhi’s notion 
of satyagraha or non-violent resistance: 


(a) Gandhi's satyagraha presupposes an enlightened other party - 
amenable to spiritual persuasion. The satyagraha -logic is 
untenable in such terrorism-ridden contexts as Kashmir, Palestine, 
Sri Lanka (LITE), and Al- Quaeda brand of Islamic terrorism. 

(b) Satyagraha, at times, coerces the other party and signifies a kind of 
violence. Even Gandhian fasting is tantamount to inflicting violence 
on one’s own body. 

(c) The spiritual significance of satyagraha is ruined once it is used for 
purely political gains. In the postcolonial contexts, it degenerates 
into “duragraha” thanks to frequent bandhs, hartals, and strikes 
that at times result in riots. . 

(d) The idea of a Shanti Sena replacing an armed force to manage our 
national security is, at best, a Quixotic idea- having no truck with 
the ground realities. The keepers of this “mathavadi” 
(institutionalised) Gandhism have made Gandhi and Gandhism 
both a ritual and a legacy to derive all kinds of grants and privileges. 
This is why the people of India largely reject the ritualistic apotheosis 
of Gandhi as a saint- sponsored by the Government agencies. 
Contrariwise, the subversive images of Gandhi/satyagrha as 
inscribed in such popular flicks as Gandhi, Maine Gandhi Ko Nahin 
Mara, and Lage Raho Munna Bhai have contributed more to revive 
people’s interest in the man and his message - without portraying 
him as an impossible Mahatmal! 


Weber may also have used the Gandhi-Ambedkar dialogue and 
Lohia’s reconstruction of Gandhi in order to supplement Gandhi- 
Vinoba and Gandhi-JP discursive interfaces to look into the causes of 
the decline of Gandhian legacy of political and cultural action. 
However, Weber makes some interesting connections between 
Gandhian worldview of simplicity, truth and non-violent human and 
economic growth, and the views of Kumarappa, Schumacher and 
Naess, the last one being the exponent of deep ecology. Gandhi 
emerged in a cultural tradition in which the well-being of the 
individual (“vyashti”) is consequent upon the well-being of “samashti” 
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(whole or all) and vice-versa. An individual’s efforts for self-realization 
or moksha does not make her/him averse to her/his duty(dharma) 
for the welfare for all (lok-sangraha). Self, as Gandhi rightly 
understood, is identifiable with all- (that is, sat or existent and asat 
or non-existent both) - beings, nature, environment, elements and 
the whole cosmos. Weber’s book is a commendable effort to package 
too many Gandhis in a relatively constricted space of a book. Hence, 
Gandhi’s selective appropriation by Buddhist economists, deep 
ecology theorists, Green Peace activists, New Age Gurus, the 
Bollywood film-makers and advertisers does not surprise us. Let 
these Gandhis be and their tribe increase!! 


Sudhir Kumar 


A.B. Bose, Social Security for the Old: Myth and Reality, New Delhi, 
Concept, 2006, pp.262. Rs. 500 


A.B. Bose has brought out a highly informative book on a very 
sensitive issue, namely the social security of the elderly population 
in India. He has done this in response to a call from the Government . 
of India to make a study of the ageing population in India based on 
secondary data and micro studies published in journals and reports. 
The book carries detailed analyses of the ageing population in India 
highlighting trends which cannot be neglected by students of 
sociology as well as framers of social policies. 

The relevance and importance of the study becomes obvious when 
we look at the demographic profile of the senior citizens of our 
country. The population aged 60 years and above in India in 2001 
was about 77 million. According to projections by the United Nations, 
this will increase to 308 million, i.e. 20% of the population by 2050. 
All their needs- health care, housing, family care, welfare - have to 
be met. When should we start planning to meet these needs? The 
earlier the better is the answer. Bose emphasises this aspect with 
solid back- up of information related to demography of ageing, 
financial security in old age, health security, family care and shelter, 
and policy for older persons. 

The first chapter presents the demographic profile of the ageing 
population highlighting its magnitude, and the gender dimensions. 
Based on World Population Prospects: The 2002 Revision, Bose indicates 
the trend of ageing population in more developed regions and less 
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developed regions. The second chapter looks at the financial security 
of the different segments of the population. The vital data provided 
in this chapter include public assistance provided in old age, capacity 
of persons in different economic categories to save, retirement 
benefits, pension plans etc. The third chapter deals with crucial issues 
related to life expectancy trends in old age and related indices such 
as mortality, morbidity and disability in old age. The fourth chapter 
describes the sad decline in the security provided by family care. 

According to Bose, “A transition from family values to individual 
values and perpetuation of self is becoming apparent due to the impact 
of education, urbanization, industrialization and exposure to western 
life styles” (p. 205). The last chapter analyses the evolution of the 
national policy on older persons, along with a critique of its contents 
and problems and suggests steps for implementation of the policy. 

We are all convinced that the greatness of a nation depends on 
the way it cares for the weaker and marginalized sections of its 
population, particularly those sections which have the least bargaining 
power. Now look at the information which Bose brings us: “The first 
meeting of the National Council of Older Persons was held in June 
2000, more than 16 months after its constitution. The second meeting 
was held in October 2002, twenty seven months after the first meeting” 
(page 248). And worst of all, “the agenda in the meeting did not 
have specific policy issues”. The council hardly performed the intended 
functions. The term of the council ended on 13 May 2004. A new 
council has since been constituted. . 

A. B. Bose has been a consultant with the Centre for Pubic Policy 
and Governance in the Institute of Applied Manpower Research. He 
has been associated with ageing issues for about two and half decades. 
His academic as well as social commitment to the cause of the elderly 
is obvious in this impressively organized book. No doubt, this is a 
valuable addition to the existing scarce body of knowledge on the 
ageing population in India. 


Mathew Kanamala 
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Gandhi’s Campaign Against Untouchability 
1933-1934 
(AN ACCOUNT FROM THE RAJ’S SECRET OFFICIAL REPORTS) 


Edited and with an Introductory Essay by 
Baren Ray 


Gandhi's year-long campaign against untouchability (1933-34) 
was not only perhaps the most intensely and passionately carried out 
of all his campaigns, but one which also provided the occasion for 
Gandhi to work out his wider economic and constructive programmes. 

Apart from recording Gandhi's critique as well as his praxis 
against what was the most decadent and exploitative in the traditional 
Indian social reality, these accounts from the Raj’s own secret official 
reports provide irrefutable evidence of Gandhi's heroic struggle. 

The failure of the radical-modernist sections within the national 
movement to recognise Gandhi’s Herculean efforts to add a socio- 
economic dimension to the country’s political battle was indeed tragic. 

These very detailed official reports are published here for the 
first time and should be of immense value to all those interested in the 
history of the national movement and in Gandhian studies. 

The Introductory Essay provides q critical assessment of Gandhi 
and his contemporaries in the context of the struggle against untouch- 

“ability and for what would be understood today as the basic human 
rights of the Indian people, which was the need of the hour for which 
Gandhi battled so unrelentingly but met with such insufficient re- 
sponse. The Essay traces the crystallisation of Gandhi's ideas over this 
period moving towards his concept of people’s power and self-help 
for development. 

Baren Ray has been an old political activist from his student days 
in the early 1940s. He has been to prison both before and shortly after 
Independence for his political work. He was active in the Indian and 
International Peace and Solidarity movements for many years since 
the inception of these movements. He represented India at the Perma- 
nent Secretariat of the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organisation 
(headquartered in Cairo) twice. Since 1981, he has been devoting him- 
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Historical Research for 1988-90 and 1992-93. 
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